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COMMITTEE’S FINAL REPORT 


Fripay, June 1, 1928. _ 


In obedience to an Order of your Honourable House dated May 3lst, 
your Committee have reconsidered Paragraph 8 of their Third and Final 
Report, and have amended the same in accordance with the instructions 
received, and beg to submit herewith the said Report, as so amended, as 
follows:— 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
begs leave to present the following as their 


FINAL REPORT 


Your Committee has had under consideration a resolution, which was 
adopted by the House of Commons cn March 21st, in the following terms:— 

“That in the opinion of this House; the Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations be authorized to investigate and report on insurance 
against unemployment, sickness and invalidity.” 


Your Committee proceeded, as directed, to investigate the subject of insur- 
ance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. The Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, who was the first witness, presented memoranda of informa- 
tion dealing with the systems of insurance against unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity which exist in various countries, also a memorandum of informa- 
tion relative to systems of voluntary sickness insurance and benefits whicna 
have been developed in this country. The Director of the Employment Service 
of Canada furnished the Committee with an outline of the operations of the 
free employment offices which have been established by the Provincial Gov- 
ernments in sixty-four centres throughout the Dominicn, and which are assisted 
by a Federal grant. Witnesses appeared before the Committee on behalf oi 
organized labour, Public Welfare Associations, and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and expressed the views of their respective organizations 
on the subject matter of reference. 


The Deputy Minister of Justice gave evidence on the question of the 
respective jurisdiction of the Dominion and Provincial Governments regarding 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 


While the time at the disposai of your Committee has been too short to 
make as comprehensive a report as the importance of this matter demands, 
your Committee submits the following recommendations:— : 

1. That the necessity of providing some method of unemployment insur- 
ance is one that will inevitably have to be dealt with before long, as a solution, 
in part, of the industrial problems of the present day. 

2. That we accept and endorse the principle of unemployment insurance, 
based on compulsory contributions derived from the State, the Employer and 
the Employee. In this connection, we would point out that a somewhat similar 
decision was arrived at by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, which 
dealt with this subject in 1919. 

3. That the evidence of the Justice Department makes it clear that the 
responsibility for such legislation rests on the Provincial authorities, it being 
within their jurisdiction under the provisions of the B.N.A. Act, but that 
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it would be within the power of Parliament to contribute, by grant, to such 
Provinces as adopted such legislation, following the precedent set in the matter 
of Technical Education, Highway Construction and, more recently, the Old 
Age Pension Act. 


4. That, whereas the conditions of unemployment vary so much more 
from Province to Province, than those relating to old age, it would be very 
desirable, for the success of any plan of unemployment insurance that several 
of the Provinces should be willing to act simultaneously. In view of these 
circumstances, we are of the opinion that this matter should be referred to 
the various provinces, to ascertain which cf them would be prepared to con- 
sider adopting legislation of this character, and to what extent. 


5. On the very important subject of the cost of unemployment insurance 
your Committee has experienced great difficulty in arriving at any definite 
conclusion owing to the lack of data as to the amount of unemployment, either 
constant or occasional in character. There appears to be no definite method 
of ascertaining the unemployment at any given point for any length of time. 
We, therefore, recommend that the Government immediately devise some means 
whereby the amount of the unemployment, over a period of a ear, could 
reasonably be calculated. Oe et ses 

6. That as unemployment insurance has been in operation for a number 
of years in Great Britain, and has recently been thoroughly investigated by a 
strong committee, and the system reorganized on the basis of their report, 
your Committee would suggest to the Government the advisability of obtain- 
ing from Great Britain expert advice on the subject which would be of service 
in the formulation of a plan or plans suitable to conditions in Canada, and in 
arriving at the approximate cost. 


7. In order that this matter might be further dealt with, your Committee 
recommends to Parliament that at the next Session this question be again 
referred to the Committee on Industrial and International Relations. 

8. Your Committee further recommend that 750 copies in English, and 250 
copies in French, of this report, and the evidence upon which it is based, be 
printed in blue book form, and that Standing Order No. 64 be suspended ix 
relation thereto. 


(See Journals, pp. 486-514.) 


C. R. McINTOSH, 
Charman of Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuHurspay, March 29, 1928. 
rursuant to adjournment and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
industrial and International Relations, met this day at 11 a.m. 
Mr. McIntosh (The Chairman), Presiding. | 
Present: Miss Macphail, and Messieurs Bell, Grimmer, Hall, Howard, 
svenkins, Letellier, Neill, St. Pére, Tolmie, and Woodsworth—12. 
Minutes of March 27, read and approved. 


Mr. McIntosh (The Chairman) read the resolution of the House, referred 
to the Committee on March 21, Re: (unemployment insurance, sickness and 
invalidity). 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, called, sworn, 
and examined. Witness retired. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of Employment Service of Canada,, Department 
vt Labour, called, sworn, and examined. Witness retired. 


On motion of Mr. Neill,— 


Resolved, That Mr. A. A. Heaps, be permitted to question witnesses appear- 
mg before this committee. 


Committee adjourned until 11 a.m., Wednesday, April 11th. 
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Wepnespay, April 11, 1928. 


Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Mr. McIntosh (the Chairman) presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Bell, Grimmer, Johnstone (Cape Breton), Jenkins, 
Letellier, Neill, St. Pere, Thorson, Woodsworth, and Hon. Peter Heenan—11. 


Minutes of March 29th, read and approved. 


Mr. Pierre Beaulé, president, Catholic Workers of Canada, called, sworn, 
and examined in French, the evidence being interpreted by Mr. St. Pere, M.P. 

Witness discharged. 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the All Canadian Congress of Labour, 
called, sworn, and examined. 

Witness retired. 

Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 19th, at 11.00 a.m., when Mr. 


Tom Moore, president of The Trade and Labour Congress of Canada will be 
heard. 
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Tuourspay, April 19th, 1928. 


Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Mr. McIntosh (The Chairman), presiding. 


Present: Miss Macphail, and Messieurs Bell, Hall, Jenkins, Letellier, 
McMillan, Neill, St-Pére, and Woodsworth—11. 


Minutes of April 11th read and approved. 


Correspondence from Canadian Manufacturers Association of Canada, also 
resolution of thanks received from the Civil Service Federation of Canada, read 
by the Chairman. 

Mrs. Edith Rogers, M.L.A., Manitoba, called, sworn, and examined. 

Witness retired. 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
called, sworn, and examined. 


Witness retired. 


On motion of Mr. Neill,— 

Resolved that Mr. W. C. Coulter, of Toronto, and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, Toronto, be heard at the next sitting of 
the Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Woodsworth,— 


Resolved that Mr. F. Haward, Secretary, Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies, and Miss Getrude Childs, Secretary, Social Welfare Commission, 
Winnipeg, be summoned to appear before the Committee. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 24th, at 11.00 a.m. ; 
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Turspay, April 24, 1928. 
Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations met this day at 11 am., Mr. McIntosh 
(the Chairman) presiding. 


Present: Miss Macphail, and Messieurs Bell, Hall, Howard, Jenkins, 
McMillan, Neill, Johnstone (Cape Breton), St-Pére and Woodsworth—11. 


Minutes of April 19th read and approved. 


Mr. W. C. Coulter, of The Coulter Copper and Brass Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, called, sworn, and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, of The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Toronto, called, sworn, and examined. 


Witness discharged. 


Committee adjourned until Friday, April 27th, at 11 a.m. 
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Tuurspay, April 27, 1928. 


Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations, met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


On motion of Mr. Bell, 
Resolved, That Mr. St-Pére act as Chairman for this sitting. 


Mr. St-Pére (Acting Chairman), presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Bell, Grimmer, Johnstone (Cape Breton), Hall, Jenkins, 
Letellier, Thorson, Woodsworth, and Hon. Peter Heenan—10. 


Minutes of April 24th read and approved. 

Miss Gertrude Childs, Secretary of The Social Service Commission of 
Winnipeg, called, sworn, and examined. 

Witness discharged. 


On motion of Mr. Letellier, 


Resolved, That Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of The All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour, be recalled for the next sitting of the Committee. 


The Acting Chairman, Mr. St-Pére, tendered the thanks of the Committee 
to Miss Childs for the evidence she had presented before them. 


Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 8rd, at 11.00 a.m. 


TuHurspay, May 3, 1928. 


Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations met this day at 11.00 a.m. 


Mr. McIntosh (The Chairman), presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Bell, Grimmer, Johnstone (Cape Breton), Hall, Jenkins, 
Letellier, McMillan, Neill, St-Pére, "Tolmie, Woodsworth, and Hon. Peter 
Heenan—13. 


Minutes of April 27 read and approved. 


Mr. ie R. Mosher, president of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, 
called, sworn, and examined. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of Employment Service of Canada, Department 
of Labour, called, sworn, and examined. 


Witness retired. 


On motion of Mr. Neill,— 


Resolved, that a representative of the Department of Justice be asked to 
attend before this Committee with a written statement as to the jurisdiction of 
the Dominion and Provincial authorities in the matter of Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Sickness Insurance and Invalidity Insurance. 


Ordered: That Mr. Howard T. Falk, Secretary of The Social Service 
Agencies, Montreal, be notified to appear before the Committee. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 8, at 11 a.m. 
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Turspay, May 8, 1928. 


Pursuant to notice and adjournment the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations met this day at 11 am. The following 
members were present: Messieurs: Bell, Jenkins, McIntosh, Neill and Woods- 
worth. Total 5. 


In attendance Mr. W. Stuart Edwards (Deputy Minister of Justice). 


At 11.80 am., Mr. MeIntosh (the Chairman) adjourned the Committee 
until 11 a.m., Thursday, May 10, through lack of a quorum. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1928. 


Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations, met this day at 11.00 a.m. © 
Mr. McIntosh (the Chairman), presiding. 


Present: Messieurs: Bell, Grimmer, Johnstone (Cape Breton), Hall, 
Jenkins, Letellier, McMillan, Neill, St-Pére, Tolmie, Woodsworth and Hon. 
Peter Heenan and Miss Macphail—14. 


Minutes of May 38rd read and approved. 


Mr. W. Stuart Edwards (Deputy Minister of Justice) called, sworn and 
examined. 


(Witness retired). 


The Committee then proceeded to discuss in Camera such matters as had 
been referred to it by the House. 
On motion of Mr. Jenkins, 


Resolved, That a sub-Committee be appointed to draft a report to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for approval, the Committee to consist of the following 
five members: Messieurs: McIntosh (Chairman), Neill, Bell, St-Pére, Woods- 
worth. 


Ordered, That Mr. Howard 'T. Falk, Secretary of the Social Service Agencies, 
Montreal, be summoned to appear before the Committee. 


Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 15, at 11.00 aim. 
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‘Tugspay, May 15, 1928. 


Pursuant to adjournment, and Notice, the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and Inernational Relations, met this day at 11 a.m. 

Mr. McIntosh (the Chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messieurs: Bell, Grimmer, Johnstone (Cape Breton), Hall, Jenkins, 
Letellier, McMillan, St.-Pére, Tolmie, Ross (Kingston City), Woodsworth, Hon. 
Peter Heenan and Miss Macphail—15. 

Minutes of May 8th and 10th read and approved. 

Mr. Howard T. Falk, Secretary, Montreal Council Social Service Agencies, 
called, sworn and examined. Witness discharged. 

The Chairman informed the Committee that he desired to attend the sitting 
of another committee of the House for a short time, and on motion of Mr. 
McMillan it was, 

Resolved, That Mr. Woodsworth act as Chairman during the absence of 
Mr. McIntosh. 

At 11.40 a.m. Mr. McIntosh returned and resumed the chair. 

The Committee proceeded to consider the draft report presented by the 
sub-committee appointed on May the 10th. 

On motion of Miss Macphail, it was 

Resolved, That the following be the third and final report: 


Wepnespay, May 16th, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
begs leave to present the following as their 


THIRD AND FINAL REPORT 


Your Committee has had under consideration a Resolution, which was 
adopted by the House of Commons on March 21st, in the following terms: 


That in the opinion of this House, the Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations be authorized to investigate and report on In- 
surance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 


Your Committee proceeded, as directed, to investigate the subject of 
insurance against unemployment, sickness and invalidity. The Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who was the first witness, presented memoranda of 
information dealing with the systems of insurance against unemployment, sick- 
ness and invalidity which exist in various countries, also a memorandum of in- 
formation relative to systems of voluntary sickness insurance and benefits which 
have been developed in this country. The Director of the Employment Service 
of Canada furnished the Committee with an outline of the operations of the 
free employment offices which have been established by the Provincial Govern- 
ments in sixty-four centres throughout the Dominion, and which are assisted by 
a Federal grant. Witnesses appeared before the Committee on behalf of 
organized labour, Public Welfare Associations, and the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and expressed the views of their respective. organizations 
on the subject matter of reference. 

The Deputy Minister of Justice gave evidence on the question of the 
respective Jurisdiction of the Dominion and Provincial Governments regarding 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 
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While the time at the disposal of your Committee has been too short to 
make as comprehensive a report as the importance of this matter demands, your 
Committee submits the following recommendations: 

1. That the necessity of providing some method of unemployment insurance 

is one that will inevitably have to be dealt with before long, as a 
solution, in part, of the industrial problems of the present day. 

2. That we accept and endorse the principle of unemployment insurance, 

based on compulsory contributions derived from the State, the Employer 
and the Employee. In this connection, we would point out that a 
somewhat similar decision was arrived at by a Royal Commission on 
Industrial Relations, which dealt with this subject in 1919. 


3. That the evidence of the Justice Department makes it clear that the 
responsibility for such legislation rests on the Provincial authorities, 
it being within their jurisdiction under the provisions of the B.N.A. Act, 
but that it would be within the power of Parliament to contribute by 
grant, to such Provinces as adopted such legislation, following the 
precedent set in the matter of Technical Education, Highway Con- 
struction and, more recently, the Old Age Pension Act. 


4, That, whereas the conditions of unemployment vary so much more from 
Province to Province, than those relating to old age, it would be very 
desirable, for the success of any plan of unemployment insurance that 
several of the provinces should be willing to act simultaneously. In 
view of these circumstances, we are of the opinion that this matter 
should be referred to the various provinces, to ascertain which of 
them would be prepared to consider adopting legislation of this 
character, and to what extent. 


5. On the very important subject of the cost of unemployment insurance, 
your Committee has experienced great difficulty in arriving at any 
definite conclusion owing to the lack of data as to the amount of 
unemployment, either constant or occasional in character. There 
appears to be no definite method of ascertaining the unemployment at 
any given point for any length of time. We, therefore, recommend that 

the Government immediately devise some means whereby the amount of 
unemployment, over a period of years, could reasonably be calculated. 

6. That as unemployment insurance has been in operation for a number 
of years in Great Britain, and has recently been thoroughly investi- 
gated by a strong committee, and the system re-organzied on the basis 
of their report, your Committee would suggest to the Government the 
advisability of obtaining, from Great Britain, expert advice on the 
subject, which would be of service in the formulation of a plan or plans 
suitable to conditions in Canada, and in arriving at the approximate 
cost. 

7. In order that this matter might be further dealt with, your Committee 

z recommends to Parliament that at the next Session this question be 
again referred to the Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations. 

8. Your Committee further recommends that 8,000 copies, in English, and 
2,000 copies, in French, of this report, and the evidence upon which it 
is based, be printed in Blue Book form, these to be distributed by the 
Department of Labour, and that Standing Order No. 64 be suspended in 
relation thereto. 


C. R. McINTOSH, 
Chairman, 


Nore.—The House on the 31st May referred back to Committee this report 
with instruction to amend paragraph 8. 


Fripay, June Ist, 1928. 


Pursuant to Notice, the Select Standing Committee on Industrial and 
International Relations, met this day at 11 a.m. 


Mr. McIntosh (the Chairman), presiding. 


Present: Messieurs Bell, Grimmer, Howard, Jenkins, Johnstone (Cape 
Breton), Letellier, Tolmie, Sir George Perley, Neill, Woodsworth, and Miss 
Macphail—12. 


Minutes of May 15th, read and approved. 


Mr. McIntosh (the Chairman), read instructions from the order of refer- 
ence as follows:— 


Ordered,—That the third report of the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations presented to the House on May 16th, 
be referred back to the said Committee with instructions that they have power 
te amend same by substituting the following for paragraph 8 thereof:— 


Your Committee further recommend that 750 copies in English and 
250 copies in French of this report and the evidence upon which it is 
based be printed 1 in Blue Book form, and that ages Order No. 64 be 
ap ondee in relation thereto. 


On motion of Mr. Letellier, it was 


Resolved,—That the Committee do amend their report in accordance with 
the instruction received from the House, and present the following as their 
Final Report. (See Final Report herein.) 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Room 268, 
Housrt or CoMMONS, 


Tuurspay, March 29, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. C. R. McIntosh, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: For to-day, the order of reference is as follows: on 
Wednesday, March 21, 1928, it was resolved that in the opinion of this House 
the Committee on Industrial and International Relations be authorized to 
investigate the question of unemployment, sickness, and invalidity insurance. 

That resolution sponsored by Mr. Heaps, if I remember correctly, was 
sent to our Committee on the 21st of March, and that is the resolution we have 
to consider to-day. As you will notice by the minutes of our last meeting a 
sub-committee was appointed in order to have at our meeting to-day certain 
witnesses to open up this question. I understand the Labour Department is 
represented and that Mr. Brown, the DE ARY Deputy Minister of Labour, is 
with us, also Mr. Rigg. 


GERALD H. Brown called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Brown, what is your name in full?—A. Gerald H. Brown. 
Q. And your position with the Labour Department?—A. Assistant deputy 
minister, 
Q. I think, Mr. Brown, if you will just open up in a general way, the ques- 
tion before us, any member of the Committee may then feel free to ask a 
question at any time. 


Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the subject of the reference 
deals with unemployment, sickness and invalidity insurance. In the state- 
ment I am making to the Committee this morning, I thought you would wish 
that I should deal with these subjects separately, taking up in the first place 
the question of unemployment insurance from the point of view of general 
information, and following that with a reference to sickness insurance matters 
by way of information also; that is to say, indicating what has been done or 
proposed along these lines in our own country, and what has been done else- 
where. 

With reference to the subject of unemployment lying back of unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the subject of employment lying back of unemployment, 
perhaps it might be worth while to mention that in the Labour Department, 
through the Labour Gazette, our official monthly publication, since the incep- 
tion of the Department, we have been dealing with employment conditions as 
they have existed from month to month. 

At the end of the war, Parliament, on the Government’s motion, saw 
fit to adopt what was known as the Employment Service Co-Ordination Act, 
for the purpose of bringing about a country-wide system of free public employ- 
ment offices. The legislation on these lines is in effect, and we have, therefore, 
in Canada a series of employment offices extending from coast to coast in the 
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principal industrial centres. Mr. Rigg, who is the director of the Employment 
Service in Canada, is with us this morning; he is one of our departmental 
officers, and will be pleased to give you any information which may be desired 
as to the operation of the Employment Service. 

Perhaps I should mention that the Employment Service is based on 
co-operation with the provinces. The provinces have the control of the individ- 
ual offices, therefore, and there is a central organization here at Ottawa, largely 
of an advisory nature. 

About the same time the department set about gathering information as 
to employment conditions in the form of returns from employers on the one 
hand and labour organizations on the other hand. These returns are published 
monthly in the Labour Gazette, and indicate the position, for instance, during 
the month just passed of over 6,000 firms and companies employing upwards 
of 800,000 work people. The employment conditions are shown as compared 
with conditions as they existed at the beginning of 1920 on an index number 
basis by industries and so on. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. May I interrupt to ask a question about the service?—A. I think on 
the employment service, Mr. Woodsworth, you will get possibly the details more 
fully from Mr. Rigg. It was not my intention to go into that subject, except 
to lead up to the matter, which you have before you, of unemployment insurance. 
The returns on the other hand from the unions throughout Canada, published 
monthly, indicate on their part the extent to which there is unemployment in 
different parts of the country, in these different organizations and branches of 
industry which they represent. The returns that are published also contain 
comparative information, as far as it is available, as to the situation in England, 
the United States, and elsewhere. In 1919 a Royal Commission of Enquiry, 
generally known as the Mathers Commission, surveyed the country from Sydney 
to Victoria in connection with the then-existing industrial relations with a view 
to suggesting means for the establishment of better industrial relations. One of 
its recommendations dealt with the subject of unemployment and the desirability 
of unemployment insurance. 

The matter of unemployment insurance next came before the authorities 
here in a discussion which occurred before the Industrial National Conference 
in 1919 which was convened at the instance of the Federal Government, and 
which was attended by representatives of all the provincial eovernments, the 
municipalities, the workers on the one hand and the employers on the other hand 
—a very outstanding gathering. The subject of unemployment insurance was 
referred to a committee of that conference, and was followed by a report which 
recommended that it should be made the subject of further inquiry and investi- 
gation with a view to arriving at some conclusion. 

Since then, we have received representatives from various organizations on 
the subject of unemployment insurance. 

The first session of the International Labour Conference, which as you all 
know is part of the machinery of the League of Nations, turned its attention in 
Washington, in 1919, to the subject of unemployment, and adopted a recom- 
mendation, as it is called, in favour of unemployment insurance. I have the 
text of this recommendation concerning unemployment insurance with me, and 
if you desire it, Mr. Chairman, I will lay it on the table. The recommendation 
on that subject is very brief. I will read it: | 

The general Conference recommends that each member of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization establish an effective system of unemploy- 
ment insurance either through a Government system or through a system 
of government subventions to associations whose rules provide for the 
payment of benefits to their unemployed members. 

(Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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In the Department of Labour our feeling that one of the desirable things 
to be done would be to compile information as to the systems of unemployment 
insurance existing in other: countries. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Before you get to that, may I ask you if you have studied the report 
that was made by the commission appointed by the Manitoba Government, 
which reported early this year? 

The CHAIRMAN: Before the witness answers let me say that Mr. Heaps is 
not a member of this Committee. Is it the wish of the Committee that he he 
given the privilege of asking questions or taking part in the general run of the 
debate? 

Mr. Netuu: Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is accepted then, is it? 

WitnEss: I am sorry to say, Mr. Heaps, that I am not as familiar as I 
should like to be with that matter. 

Mr. Hears: Would you mind waiting until the Chairman disposes of the 
question that has been raised? 

The CuarRMAN: Under Rule 615, a member of the House who is not a 
member of the Committee has no right to attend for the purpose of addressing 
the Committee, or of putting questions to witnesses, or interfering in any way 
with the proceedings. I do not want to intimate that Mr. Heaps is in any way 
interfering, but I want to be on solid ground so that we will know where we 
stand. 

Mr. Netuu: If you will refer to Hansard of last year when we were discussing 
new rules, I raised that point and two or three members said with some vehemence 
that they in all their experience had not seen any member objected to if he 
desired to take part in the proceedings of a Committee. I think it is quite 
proper that every member of the House should be allowed to come in, I move 
that Mr. Heaps be given all the privileges that we can give him in this Com- 
mittee. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that acceptable to the Committee? It is acceptable 
to myself as Chairman. We are here for information, and we want to get it in 
as complete a manner as we can. Put your question, then, Mr. Heaps? 


Mr. Hears: I think Mr. Brown has the question. 


Witness: I am sorry to say, Mr. Heaps, that I am not as familiar as I 
should like to be with the attention that was given to the subject on the lines 
you have mentioned in the Province of Manitoba. Perhaps Mr. Rigg, who is 
going to follow me and who is a former resident of Winnipeg himself, will be able 
to answer your question when he comes to the stand, if that is acceptable to 


uU. 
I would like, if I may, before taking up the subject of unemployment in- 
surance briefly, as it exists in different countries, to make mention of the atten- 
tion which has been given to unemployment relief through co-operative effort 
between the Dominion Government, the Provincial governments, and the muni- 
cipalities, in the years following the war. It is not in my mind to deal with this 
subject more than by way of mentioning that there was unemployment relief 
granted under the authority of Federal Orders in Council in the emergent con- 
ditions that developed after the war; and that the successive Orders in Council 
on this subject have all been published. Now, if it is the desire of the Com- 
frie we can furnish the Committee with a statement on that subject by 
itself. 
Then, as to unemployment insurance systems, we have compiled in the 
Labour Department a comprehensive memorandum dealing with the attention 
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given to unemployment insurance in various countries. The memorandum is 
for the purpose of providing information respecting the systems of unemploy- 
ment benefit and insurance which have been adopted in different countries, and 
we have appended tc it a selected list of the more important writings on the 
subject, official reports included. Unemployment insurance, as it is generally 
known, was first provided by trade unions for their own members, and out of 
work benefits are now paid by the more important unions, in some of the import- 
ant industrial countries. The British Trade unions have developed this feature 
of their organizations to a large extent, probably more than is the case else- 
where, but the organizations in England, however, which have adopted this 
system, are made up for the most part of the skilled trades. I found when I 
was in England, a few years ago, and was in contact—as I was—with a number 
of the leaders of industry, and labour leaders, that the feeling there was that 
the labour organizations had been doing excellent work in their own field, but 
that they had not succeeded in covering the whole field, through the fact that 
common labour was not organized as largely as the trades were; and that even 
in the case of the trades the organizations were far from being one hundred per 
cent strong. In the newer industrial countries, such as our own, the unemploy- 
ment benefit features of trades unionism do not exist to the same extent. In 
Canada the total amount paid in out of work benefits two years ago amounted 
to $14,000. There are voluntary schemes as well which have been introduced 
by individual employers in the old world, and some as well on this side of the 
water. Apart from these voluntary schemes of unemployment protection the 
systems of unemployment provision adopted by unions or employers, fall into 
two classes. One is the kind generally known as the Ghent system, because it 
was first successfully organized in Ghent, and the underlying principle of this 
system is that of giving government assistance to trade union unemployment 
funds. Compulsory unemployment insurance of workers is the other system, 
usually involving contributions from employers, workers, and the State. The 
Ghent system of subsidizing trade union unemployment funds is in operation in 
the following countries: Belgium, Czecho Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway, Spain, and Switzerland. Com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance systems are in operation in Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Luxembourg, Poland, Queensland, (Australia), 
Russia, and Switzerland. Compulsory unemployment insurance schemes have 
also been proposed in Belgium, Chile, and the Argentine, and in several of the 
American States. As to the systems of compulsory unemployment insurance 
which are in effect it would possibly be the right of the Committee that we 
should turn our attention to the most outstanding system, which is that of 
Great Britain. The British system was introduced—as Mr. Heaps and Mr. 
Neill mentioned in their discussion of the subject—in the House in 1911, and was 
largely increased in 1920; that is to say, increased by way of applying its - 
benefits to industry more generally than was the case at the outset in 1911 when 
the plan was confined in its operations to named industries in which there was 
notable irregularity of employment. ‘There have been successive amendments 
to the Act of 1911, a considerable number of them. They are all dealt with in 
the memorandum that I have already referred to, so I will not enumerate them 
all; but there have been as many as two and three amendments in a single 
year in England, when the unemployment situation was particularly difficult 
after the war. 

One of the notable features of the situation in England is the attention 
which has been given to the whole subject within the past couple of years by 
what was known as the Blanesburgh Committee, a very representative Com- 
mittee indeed, appointed by the British Government “to consider in the light 
of experience gained in the working of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme, 
what changes in the scheme, if any, ought to be made.” This committee in- 
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cluded in its membership the labour interests and the employer interests, and 
the specialized thought which had grown out of the administration of the 
system during the preceding years. The report was put before the British 
Parliament last fall, and was followed by legislation which was assented to 
towards the end of the month of December. 


Mr. Nertu: The report was unanimous. 


Witness: Yes, it was an unanimous report. I am going to read you— 
because of its value from the point of information, as I think—a brief extract 
from their report. (Reading): 

Assuming that a contributory scheme is to continue, it is, we think, 
necessary to steer a middle course between these two extreme views. On 
the one hand, such a scheme, if it is to have any real attractions for the 
compulsory insured contributor, must be reasonably adequate. On the 
other hand, its benefits must be provided out of the contributions made 
on his account, if the special virtue of a contributory scheme is not to be 
lost. The State in respect of its contribution is also, as we have seen, 
entitled to see that the scheme is, so far as is possible, free from all 
injurious tendencies affecting the public interest. The employer is like- 
wise entitled to be assured that effects injurious to his interests are 
reduced to a minimum. Indeed, as we envisage it, a contributory scheme, 
from which all characteristic advantages may be hoped for, should comply 
with the following principal conditions:— 

(1) The worker’s contribution must be moderate in amount. It 
should never normally exceed 5d. a week, and, supplemented by 
the contribution of his employer and the State, should secure 
him an insurance sufficient in the great majority of cases to 
save him, during inevitable unemployment, from recourse to 
public assistance. 

(2) The scheme must not, by the extent of benefit promised, tempt 
the insured contributor to improvidence when in receipt of 
good pay. 

(3) It should provide benefits definitely less in amount than the 
general labourers’ rate of wage, so that there may be no tempta- 
tion to prefer benefit to work. 

(4) It must not interfere unduly with the mobility of labour in this 
country. 

(5) It must not deter from emigration those who would be benefited 
by a life overseas. | 

(6) Subject to these conditions, the scheme should be made as at- 
tractive in its benefits to the insured contributor, as, on a strictly 
actuarial basis, it is possible to make it. 


58. The Proposed Scheme.—With these principles in view we now 
proceed to set out the main outlines of a permanent unemployment insur- 
ance scheme, followed by a statement of the considerations which have 
led us to propose them. 


“Es OF THE PERMANENT UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE SCHEME 


(1) Unemployment nner. should be an Unemployment Fund 
subscribed in equal proportions by employers, employed and the 
State of amounts actuarially certified to be sufficient to enable 
the outgoings in benefits and administration to be met over a 


trade cycle. 
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(2) Scope-—The classes of persons to whom the scheme is to apply 
should be substantially the same as under the present scheme. 
It should be compulsory on them and their employees. 

(3) Rates of Benefit—There should be paid from the Unemploy- 
ment Fund benefits at the following weekly rates: 


; S. 
Mengy i Saar be iol eT eer ale Be Soe ey 
Women. . ls eee RY oho 
Adult Dependents (not more ‘than one for any 

insured contributor)... . ; 

Dependent children under the age of 14 
Youn? menaced. TSto Zlrwtaw wea tel tee ae 
Young women aged 18 to 21..... . aupbirt’ ‘vical ep eaeO 
Boysuaged £6, b0A0S. basis ite tok ie ety ae 
Girls ated 416. tO; 1S she tonne ate Se An i Se 


(4) Conditions for the Receipt of Benefit. anh claimant for un- 
employment benefit should be entitled to it, subject to a waiting 
period of six days, provided: 

(a) that at least 30 contributions have been paid in the previous 
two years in respect of him; 

(b) that he is genuinely seeking work but unable to obtain suit- 
able employment and is capable of and available for work; 

(c) that he is free from the disqualifications for benefit, showing 
particularly :— 

(i) that he has not left his employment voluntarily without just 
cause or been dismissed for misconduct; 

(11) that he is not affected by the trade dispute disqualification. 


Mr. Nettit: Those are extracts of the report? 
The Wirness: Yes, of the Blanesburgh Report. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Would it not be more to the point to recite the features of the Bill which 
has been passed, because there has been a Bill introduced which differs from 
the report in some respects. It seems to me that it would be better to have the 
Act of the last British Parliament rather than a report three years old; that is 
what they are doing, while this is only what they recommend.—A. I have that 
in mind, and I was ooing to refer to it at once. I was practically finished with 
it, and if you will allow me I will come to that immediately. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you in your mind now that portion of the Blanesburgh Committee 
Report which states that after giving consideration to the general effect of the 
unemployment in Great Britain, they consider it a permanent feature of social 
legislation? —A. Yes. That was the finding of the Blanesburgh Committee. The 
Committee in its report says: 

In the case of juveniles the payment should also be conditional on 
attendance at an approved course of instruction, where such instruction 
is available. 

The report of the Committee deals in the two following paragraphs very briefly 
with “ contributions ” and “ administration ” and passes from particular features 
to general principles which should apply, and includes a report of the system 
then existing. The finding of the Committee is definitely in favour of a per- 
manent system in England of unemployment insurance. 

Now, if I may, I will come to the Bill which was introduced by the British 
government. One finds that the Bill differs in two important respects from the 
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Blanesburgh Committee report. In the first place one feature of the Committee 
Report was that the contributions should be equal in amount. Another feature 
was that they should not exceed five pence per week. I have the government 
Bill and the Act of the British parliament which resulted from it, and will leave 
them with the Committee for their information. 

Q. These, of course, are under ordinary conditions?-—-A. Yes, ordinary con- 
ditions. The Act of parliament has not equalized the contributions at once, 
and on the other hand the Act of parliament has not reduced the contributions 
to five pence per week at once. Our understanding of the situation is that the 
government was perhaps actuated in its attitude by the fact that the unemploy- 
ment found in England had been in a condition of particular strain and stress, 
and that it was desired to have the fund put on a footing of entire solvency 
by the repayments of the amounts which had been borrowed from the treasury, 
and that the permanent changes recommended by the Blanesburgh Committee 
were therefore, not dealt with at once. 

Now, the Bill which has passed the British parliament is one which has 
been referred to briefly in our publication, the Labour Gazette, for the month of 
February. The Act of parliament was adopted in the preceding December. 
New rates of contributions are fixed for young men and young women between 
the ages of 18 and 21 as from July, 1928, by the new Act. The rates of contri- 
bution are six pence a week for young men and five pence for young women, 
seven pence and six pence respectively from the employers, and five pence 
halfpenny and three pence halfpenny from the General Exchequer. In the case 
of exempted persons the rates are two pence halfpenny and two pence respec- 
tively. 

Q. What is the rate for adults? 

Mr. Hears: I think you will find it in the Blanesburgh Report. 

The Witness: I am speaking of the Act itself. 


Mr. Neizu: It must be in the Act. I think the Report recommends five 
pence with an additional penny until the deficit is made up. 

The Wirness: I think it is either seven pence or eight pence. Speaking 
subject to correction I think it was up to eight pence. 

Mr. Netuu: I do not think it was as much as that. I do not think you will 
find it in that Act, I think it was in the previous Act. It was only an amendment 
to an existing Act. 

The Wirness: I have it here. From the employer eight pence, from the 
employee seven pence, from the State eight pence, for men. For women, it was 
seven pence from the employers, six pence from the employees and six pence 
from the State. These figures are from the Act of 1925-26 which, as we under- 
stand it, is still in operation. 

Now, I have mentioned before that we have a memorandum of information 
which has been compiled, setting out briefly the different systems of unemploy- 
ment insurance which are in existence in a number of different countries. The 
memorandum is only an office memorandum at the present time. It is, however, 
available in stencil form, and I have copies here which can be distributed, if it 
is your desire. I think if it is the wish of this Committee, that, speaking for 
the Minister, there will be no question about having it published, so that the 
information it contains may be made more generally known than it is at the 
present time. 

Passing from the subject of unemployment insurance to that of sickness 
insurance, I may say that the International Labour Conference at its 1927 
session adopted two draft conventions and a recommendation on the subject 
of sickness insurance. The texts of these have come to us within the past few 
months. No action has been taken upon them as yet. The text of the draft 
conventions and recommendations will be distributed to the members of the 
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Committee individually, as also the text of the recommendations to which I 
have previously referred on the subject of unemployment insurance. 

On the subject of sickness insurance: there is no legislation in Canada 
establishing compulsory sickness insurance except in respect of certain specific 
industrial diseases for which compensation is granted under the Workmen’s 
Compensation laws of all the provinces in the same manner as accident dis- 
ability. Voluntary sickness insurance and benefits have, however, been developed 
in this country to a very considerable extent. A number of different benefits 
are utilized to this end including the sickness and invalidity benefits which 
have been granted in recent years under ordinary life insurance policies, sick- 
ness insurance policies issued by insurance companies, commonly in conjunc- 
tion with accident insurance, fraternal benefit insurance, sick benefit schemes 
which have been introduced in many industrial-and commercial establishments 
for the assistance of their employees, the sickness benefit features of trade 
unionism established in connection with many of the larger labour organiza- 
tions. 

Of the aggregate amount of life insurance policies in force with Canadian 
Insurance companies at the beginning of last year, totalling $4,299,067,931, 33 
per cent, or a total amount of $1,424,408,872, of this insurance carries disability 
benefits, three-quarters of which amount is in force within the boundaries of 
Canada. In addition thereto, life insurance policies written by foreign countries 
in Canada, to an amount of $549,705,385 provide life protective benefits for the 
policy holders. The aggregate amount of life insurance in effect in Canada 
containing disability benefits is, therefore, approximately one and a half billion 
dollars. In cases of accidents or illness resulting in disability, the payment of 
premiums under these policies ceases, and monthly benefits are granted of 
approximately $10 per month per $1,000 of insurance, with continuing pay- 
ments at this rate in the event of permanent total disability. Moreover, under 
the liberal interpretation, which is now established, of total disability, cases of 
invalidity extending beyond ninety days are generally assumed to involve per- 
manent disablement. The sickness and accident features of life insurance 
policies are not subject to cancellation as long as the policy is kept in force, 
and extend to all classes of disability occurring up to the age of 60 years, and 
In some cases beyond. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Where do you get that information?—A. From our own insurance 
department. 

Q. We had a different story, in the House of Commons, the other day, 
from Mr. McQuarrie——A. I am not dealing at present with accident and sick- 
ness insurance policies but with ordinary life insurance. I think Mr. McQuar- 
rie’s case dealt rather with sickness insurance proper, than with ordinary life 
Insurance. I am not speaking now of sickness insurance policies at all, or 
accident policies, but only of ordinary life insurance which carries these inci- 
dental benefits. 

Q. Have you any statistics there which would show how much of this 
insurance is held by people with less than two thousand a year?—A. No. 

Q. Have you any idea of how much of that total amount of insurance is 
held by people with small incomes?—A. No. I am coming to other features 
presently, but I thought it worth mentioning that there are benefits which 
exist in life insurance in Canada to-day, which did not exist a few years ago. 

Forty-nine insurance companies in Canada issue policies providing for the 
payment of benefits in case of sickness. Forty-six insurance companies are 
engaged in the business of accident insurance. The following statement deals 
with the operation of these companies for 1926. The combined accident and 
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sickness premiums were $1,579,965, and the losses incurred amounted to $884,784. 
The sickness insurance premiums amounted to $1,660,407, and the losses incurred 
were $902,247. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Those would be annual policies?—A. Yes, they are annual sickness 
insurance policies. J understand that Mr. McQuarrie, in his reference to the 
subject in the House, had reference to sickness insurance, as such. 

Sickness insurance provided by fraternal benefit societies—apart from the 
benefits provided by insurance companies in cases of disability under sick- 
ness and accident policies, are the benefits granted by fraternal societies to 
their members. Some of these societies operate under federal authority and 
others under the authority of certain of the provinces. No complete compila- 
tion has been made of the operations of the provincial societies, but a memor- 
andum was prepared by the Federal Department of Insurance last fall in 
regard to sickness insurance carried on by fraternal benefit societies operating 
under Dominion jurisdiction. 

In this memorandum it was pointed out that many of the fraternal benefit 
societies grant only life insurance benefits, and that in general where insurance 
against sickness and disability is included, these are secondary in the life 
insurance features. They are secondary in the sense that to be an insured 
member at all one must take the life insurance or mortuary benefits but may 
or may not take the other benefits; secondary also in financial importance. 

The memorandum showed that at December 31, 1925, there were six 
Canadian societies and six foreign societies in Canada granting sickness bene- 
fits, the former having a membership of 82,697, and the latter 5,231. One 
foreign society grants accident benefits only, along the same general lines as 
commercial accident companies. The members are drawn from the ranks of 
commercial travellers. As at December 31, 1925, the number of members of 
this society in Canada was 3,926 and the amount of insurance in force $19,630,- 
000. 

Some societies limit, or practically limit, membership to men; others admit 
women and men with equal freedom; while others limit membership to women 
only. Some societies limit membership to persons who are also members of an 
occupational organization such as commercial travellers, or expressmen; others 
to persons who are members of a fraternal order. Still others limit member- 
ship te persons of one race—which may also imply religion—or of one religion. 
One society limits membership to deaf mutes. 

The average rate of contribution per member in 1925 was given as $5.97 
with a total contribution of $561,913 for sickness insurance. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that an annual report?—A. Yes. 

With regard to sickness benefits granted, the most usual benefit is $5 per 
week; some societies also grant a double benefit of $10 per week. The first 
week is generally excluded, but in one society, if the sickness lasts for one 
week, benefit is paid for the full week. Another society gives a reduced benefit 
of $3 for the first two weeks; $5 thereafter. Payment of benefit is limited to 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty weeks in any year; three societies fix a maximum for 
the whole of life, as for example, $400 for a $5 benefit! 

The total amount of sickness benefits paid in Canada in 1926 was $494,252. 

The total assets of all societies as at December 31, 1926, as given by the 
Federal Department of Insurance, were: Canadian societies, $65,575,215; 


foreign societies—assets in Canada—$1,956,915. 
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A questionnaire was sent out by the Labour Department last year to a 
considerable number of employing companies in Canada, who had, from our 
previous knowledge, adopted schemes for the benefit of their employees. We 
received returns from upwards of one hundred and fifty companies. The infor- 
mation obtained showed that employees were not usually admitted to the 
benefit of these schemes, until they had been in the service of the company for 
a certain period, varying from three months to two vears, and until they were 
in receipt of sufficient salary. In some instances, admission to benefits were 
denied to those over a stated age, and to those suffering from chronic disease, 
unless the latter signed a waiver with regard to any disability accruing there- 
from. The firms to which these plans applied ranged from ordinary local 
businesses with a comparatively small number of working people, to the largest 
industrial and transportation enterprises, extending throughout the whole 
country and employing thousands. For this reason, the number of employees 
coming under these plans varies greatly. The returns indicate that in the 
majority of cases, ail employees are admitted, although sometimes there are a 
number who have not been in the company’s service long enough, nor in receipt 
of wages sufficient to enable them to apply for membership. 

The risks covered vary somewhat, but, in general, are fairly uniform. 
Replies received to the questionnaire indicated generally that the risks covered 
included all sickness or accidents lasting over one week, not covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Many firms have adopted schemes of group insurance, by arrangement 
with insurance companies, which include sickness benefits. In such cases the 
sick benefits are paid by the insurance companies. | 

The rate of the employees’ contribution is usually on a sliding scale, based 
on the wages, and ranges from twenty cents to a dollar per month. The total 
amount contributed annually by employees varies from a few hundred dollars, 
in the case of the smaller firms, up to over $25,000. 

The contributions of employers vary largely, as one would expect, according 
to the size of the business, from a few hundred dollars, to $12,000 in the case 
of a large lumber company, $17,000 in the case of a large electrical concern, 
$45,000 in the case of a large insurance company, and $160,000 in the case of 
the principal telephone company. 

The benefits granted vary, as one would expect. 

I will not take time to speak of the maintenance of medical services by 
some of these individual companies, and of the existence of dispensaries, clinics, 
rest-rooms, sanataria, and so on, although they are doubtless of considerable 
interest and value. 

I now come to the next feature of sickness benefits, that which is granted 
by the trade unions. One phase of trade unionism, which is extending from 
year to year, is that connected with the payment of benefits in cases of sickness 
and death. The funds to meet these payments are raised by a per capita tax 
on the membership, a portion of the proceeds of this tax being placed in the 
beneficiary funds. 

Of the 89 international organizations operating in Canada, twenty-two 
provide benefits in cases of sickness and accidents through their international 
headquarters. Many of the remaining organizations having Canadian affili- 
ations have benefit features, the administration of which is under the control 
of the local branches. This is mainly accounted for by the fact that many 
local unions existed independently prior to their affiliation with the Inter- 
national or “central”, and some of these “locals” provided for death, sick and 
other benefits, for which a fund has been created. In this manner the benefit 
features have often become identified with the local branches, and their juris- 
diction has been recognized. 
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Reference is made separately to the benefits paid by the organizations, 
through their international headquarters, and by the local unions. Unfor- 
tunately, the statement is not complete, as no separate account is kept of dis- 
bursements for sickness benefits in Canada and the United States, in the case 
of some unions. ‘Reports received from thirteen of the international unions 
operating Canada, with headquarters in the United States, indicated that these 
bodies have distributed tc their members in Canada, for various sickness 
benefits, a total of $34,063 during the last fiscal year. 

Perhaps the Committee will be pleased to have a list of the 11 different 
names, so I will hand it in. Apart from the International Unions, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees also made a group insurance contract in 
1925, which provides disability benefits for its membership. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America .. .. .. .. $ 1,538 12 
Barbers’ International Union of America, ous estas ecdeirhyeh te, palate Denp A gah embi 6,584 00 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.. . la ta AOR POM «cla Slee AAR oe ta 5,020 90* 
Cigar Makers’ International Union of America.. .. ev ccrte aad ea rane we then 5,017 -00 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 216 00 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League .. .. PN 5 Nag: eA ERS MER wala hotel elle 850 50 
Leather Workers’ International Union, “United. . ; Se ce: Bele TL Con aetna 42 00 
Locomotive Engineers, International Brotherhood ages | ek ea eat 10,170 07 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America. bic ama hale ejugl< redigety et el 159 40 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International. Dew tht 780 00 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, International Union of.. . 25 00 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the gees States: and i pte iat Association 
of Journeymen.. .. . 2,825 00 
Tailors’ Union of America, ‘ Journeymen.. cede, vce aiiarien Doh at techie ie etal elie Riaichn Aa 835 00 
ota ler ate co hte ch le eee ee ee, emt ae asa era Reet ee meee OG Ae) 


* This amount included funeral benefits. 


Reports received in the Department of Labour from 658 local branch unions 
in Canada show that these bodies disbursed a total of $283,212 to their members 
in 1925 for various benefits provided for by their local constitution, including 
an amount of $114,311 in sick and accident benefits. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS PAID BY LOCAL UNIONS 


Reports received in the Department of Labour from 658 local branch unions 
in Canada showed that these bodies disbursed a total of $283,212 to their 
members in 1925 for various benefits provided for by their local constitution, 
including an amount of $114,311 in sick and accident benefits. The following is 
a statement showing the amounts paid by local branches of international 
organizations, non-international organizations and independent bodies, respec- 
tively, in Canada for sick and accident benefits last year:— 


Number Sick and 
Local Branches of International Organizations of Unions Accident 
Reporting Benefits 
American Federation of Labour.. .. a $ 75 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and. t 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America... .. fuenks 2 305 
Barbers’ International Union of " America, 
Journeymen.. . T7 3,576 
Bricklayers, Masons ‘and Plasterers’ “International 
Union of America.. . a3 464 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers ‘and. Helpers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of. Ku ae 5 25 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders “and Helpers, 
Brotherhood of. 12 287 
Bridge, Structural and ‘Ornamental Iron Workers, 
International Association. . a Ree yy 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. . 6 1,095 
Bill Posters and Billers, International “Alliance. . 1 
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Local Branches of International Organizations 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink pe Sake 
International Union of the United.. . 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood. of.. 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union.. . ; 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated. . 
Elevator Constructors, International Union.. . 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of. 
Fire Fighters, International Association of.. 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of, 
Fur Workers’ Union, International. « Beheers 
Garment Workers’ Union, United: 2.5 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada.. 
Granite Cutters, International “Association. . ' 
Hod Carriers, Building and Saad Labourers’ 
Union, International.. . 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ " International 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International League. 
Iron, Steel] and Tin Workers, Vanes 
Association.. .. : 
Jewellery Workers’ Union, International... 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and 
Metal.. .. 
Lithographers of ‘America, ‘Amalgamated. . 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. 
Papa at Firemen and Een Brotherhood 


PEN Roe International " Association Or 

Maintenance-of- Way Employees, Brotherhood ‘ette 

Metal Polishers’ International Union... . 

Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet. 

Mine Workers of America, United 

Moulders’ Union of North “America, ‘International. 

Musicians, American Federation of.. . Maca) 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of. 

Papermakers, International Brotherhood of.. 

Pattern Makers’ League of North America. ; 

Photo Engravers’ Union of North America, Inter- 


national.. .. 

Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ 
Union.. 

Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ ‘International 


Association of.. 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
‘Association of.. . 
atta and Die Stampers’ Union, International 

ate. p 
Printing Pressmen “and Assistants’ "Union, Inter- 
national... 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ 
national Brotherhood of. 
Railroad Employees, Canadian ‘Brotherhood | co 
Railway Carmen, Brotherhood of.. . 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


“United 


of ‘America, 


Inter- 


apres and Station ge Brotherhood 
Gloria Vets 

Railway Conductors, Order of.. 

Railway Employees of America, 


_ Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric. A 
Railroad Telegraphers. Order of. 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood ist 
Seamen’s Union, International. 
Steam and Operating Engineers, 
Brotherhood of. : We 
Stonecutters’ Association — of 
Journeymen.. . 
Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen. . 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs. Stablemen and _ Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of. ieee 
Textile Workers of America, United... 
Typographical Union, International. 
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Titernational 


“North — America, 


Number 
of Unions 


Reporting 


wo 


— 
— [o-4) bo ee COR rH OO ee bho ~Oowro 


= 


Sick and 
Accident 
Benefits 


370 
3,687 
2,802 


462 


840 


1,420 
2.237 
3,797 
2,770 
675 
2,206 
75 
500 
4,013 
1,171 
500 
290 
60 
416 
98 
300 


2,570 


50 
740 


602 
2,666 


459 
2,810 
29,630 
17,410 
4 


100 


480 
655 
6,654 
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Number Sick and 
Local Branches of International Organizations Reporting Benefits 
of Unions Accident 
Upholsterers’ International Union... .. .. .. .. 1 
One Big Union.. 317 bP 4p pheno ed 2 25 
Industrial Workers of the World.. .. .. .. .. i) 


Local Branches of Non-International Organizations 


ceeegntees of Canadas Amalgamated von co cx de ue eie 10 Bau 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons, 


Plasterers and Other Building Trades... ib 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union.. .. 2 1,975 
Canadian Federation of Labour... .. I 
Brotherhood of Dominion Express ‘Employees. . 6 197 
Dominion Postal Clerks’ Association. , 4 10 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers. . 5 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen. . 1 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Firefighters. . 4 520 
National Sailors and Firemen’s Union of Canada. 1 12 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.. ty 8 249 
National and Catholic Unions... “e ya) 10,297 
Independent Local Bodies 
Barbers Union... . aod 3 
Japanese Workers, Union of, Canada, Vancouver. . 1 37 
British Columbia Miners Association. . : 1 
Waterworks Operators, Winnipeg.. 1 
Labourers Protective Union.. . 1 
Syndicated Longshoremen of Montreal. . 1 
Civic Employees Federation.. . 1 25 
Torcedoros de Havano, Union de (Cuban Cigar- 
makers), Montreal.. ur Pe -pltraie tags 
Knights of Labour. 1 
Independent Brotherhood of ‘Telephone Workers, 
VETO ek kG 10 1 320 
Wires. SOR LEION eR. MAD | Ee ee 658 $114,311 


With regard to sickness insurance, wé have had word during the past 
month of the subject receiving special attention in two provinces of Canada, 
the province of British Columbia on one hand and the province of Alberta 
on the other hand. In British Columbia the chairman of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, Mr. Wynn, has been discussing the subject publicly and has 
recommended the establishment of sick insurance in British Columbia. In 
the province of Alberta at the end of last month, there was a resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Fred White, the leader of the Labour Group, which was adopted, 
as follows: 

Resolved that the Government should cause an inquiry to be made 
for the purpose of inquiring into legislation now in force in any country, 
such legislation and proposals having for their object, the provision of 
any medical or surgical services to the people as a public service, the 
nature and extent of such service and the efficiency thereof, the cost 
thereby entailed on the public funds, and the financial feasibility of 
adopting with or without modification any such legislation or pro- 
posals in the province of Alberta, having regard to prevalent conditions 
and circumstances and the probable cost. Such report shall be com- 
pleted in order that it may be submitted to the legislature at the next 
session. 

With respect to the situation as to sickness insurance outside of Canada, 
having thus dealt briefly with the matters here, I would say that sickness insur- 
ance had its inception in the work of the Guilds, in the middle ages, which 
continued for a very long time, until indeed the break-down of the Guild 
system following the introduction of machinery on a large scale, and what is 
sometimes referred to as the industrial revolution. 
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The labour unions interested themselves in sickness benefits during the 
latter part of the last century and systems of voluntary insurance came into 
existence in a number of different cases. 

There are two systems of insurance protection against sickness, which are 
in effect in countries outside of Canada, one compulsory insurance, the other 
encouraging the formation of institutions by private initiative, and in some 
cases, financial support. 

The countries in which there is compulsory sickness insurance are as fol- 
lows: Germany in 1883 passed the first compulsory sickness law covering indus- 
trial workers only. In 1885 the scheme was extended to include workers in 
commerce, in 1886 agricultural workers. Other industrial countries which 
soon followed the example of Germany were; Austria in 1888, Hungary in 
1891, Luxembourg, 1901, Norway, 1909, Serbia, 1910, Great Britain, 1911, 
Russia, 1911, and Roumania, 1912. It may be noted that systems of sick- 
ness insurance established since the war have all been compulsory in their 
character. These include Bulgaria, 1918, Jugo-Slovakia, 1919, Portugal, 1919, 
Poland, 1920, Japan, 1922, Greece, 1922, Chile, 1924, and Lithuania, 1925. In 
France an investigation has been made and a scheme of social insurance has 
been provided which includes sickness insurance. In Australia and South 
Africa commissions have been appointed to study the question. In Brazil a 
labour code which will contain a provision for sickness insurance is in course 
of preparation. 

As a rule, compulsory sickness insurance schemes apply to wage-earners, 
others being only included by way of exception. Many schemes protect the 
worker’s family as well as himself, and they get medical and drug services as 
well. The money necessary for the financing of the scheme is provided by the 
insured person and the employer and the public authorities, the principle of 
workers contributions being accepted in all countries except Soviet Russia. 
In most countries the rate of benefit is proportionate to the standard of living 
of the worker; in other words it is not exactly on the basis of the unemploy- 
ment insurance plan which is a flat rate for unemployment insurance benefits, 
and an attempt is made to meet more particularly the need of the individual 
family and the individual worker. 


Mr. WoopswortH;, Yet we call these backward countries. 


Witness: Now, Mr. Chairman, Miss Macphail and gentlemen, I am afraid 
I have spoken in a very discursive way on these matters. We have been very 
busy in the department lately, and therefore I have not had an opportunity of 
preparing anything very definitely, but I have endeavoured, in what I have said, 
to give a résumé of the situation as we find it existing in Canada on the subject 
of unemployment insurance and sickness insurance. 

Invalidity insurance which is also referred to in Mr. Heaps’ resolution, I 
shall not deal with at length, as the features are included in health insurance in 
England and elsewhere. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. It does not include such afflictions as blindness?—A. I might mention 
that there is of course a special provision in the Old Age Pensions Act in a number 
of States which deals with that particular form of incapacity, and treats the per- 
son who is blind to the extent of being incapable of work, that is, being pre- 
maturely old. 

Q. That would not take care of a man of age 40?—A. Yes, in some cases, 
it takes care of a case whenever it occurs. 

Q. In some cases of blindness, they fix an age limit?—-A. In some cases they 
do. I think they all would include age limits. The Old Age Pensions do cover 
blindness specifically in a number of cases, and indeed do not stop shori at cases 
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of blindness. The law is being applied in a special way to other cases of dis- 
ability as well. 

Q. Do you know of any country in which unemployment insurance has been 
in effect where they have gone back on the scheme?—A. No. 

Q. It has been generally followed?—A. I have no knowledge of any case 
where the system has been done away with. Perhaps it might be worth men- 
tioning that Germany has upwards of 20,000,000 of its work people under the 
benefits of unemployment insurance and that more than 15,000,000 are similarly 
protected in England. In the case of Germany they have recently, in fact during 
the past year, in 1927, put through a comprehensive law in the Reichstag which 
systematizes the whole administration of unemployment insurance, and which, 
by the way, omits any contribution by the state towards it. The cost is divided 
between the worker and the employer equally. 

Q. It has increased in that case the burden on industry?—A. It has increased 
the burden on industry to that extent; it has divided it with the worker equally. 

If I might mention also, we have here two reports of the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, dealing with compulsory sickness insurance, issued 
within the past month, and, therefore, right up to date, containing data as to 
the systems of voluntary sickness insurance on the one hand, that is to say, a 
collection of the national statutes, laws and statistics, and on the other hand, a 
comparative analysis of the National laws and statistics bearing upon compulsory 
sickness insurance. We have several copies of this publication, which have come 
in to the Labour Department; of course they are at the service of the Committee 
if the Committee so desire. There will be no serious difficulty in obtaining further 
copies of it. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you get copies for the Committee?—-A. I do not know the member- 
ship of the Committee. 

The CuHairRMAN: The membership is 35. 

Mr. Huars: I do not know that there are many who would care to go into 
it; it is very voluminous. 

Wirness: I will leave these here, and I will also distribute if I may, through 
the secretary of your Committee, copies of a memcrandum on Unemployment 
and Sickness Insurance and of the Blanesburgh report by itself. I will also 
include a copy of the British Act. 

The Cuarrman: I think it is important to have the Act, following the report. 

Witness: I have also a memorandum here referring to the subject of sickness 
insurance systems in effect in Canada. I think it might be well to have it dis- 
tributed as well. 

Mr. Woopsworts: And we might as well have a summary of the orders 
in council. 

Witness: Very well. Mr. Rigg, who is with me this morning, has had to 
do with the operation of the Employment Service in Canada since its inception in 
1919. Mr. Rigg is a former vice-president of the Trades and Labour Council] of 
Canada; he is director of our Employment Service at Ottawa now, and is 
thoroughly well posted on the whole subject of unemployment, having had to do 
with it for years past. I am sure he will be glad to give Mr. Heaps the particular 
information which he asked as to Manitoba matters, if he so desires. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Could the Labour Department compile, without any great expense, a 
statement showing unemployment so far as it can be obtained by the machinery 
[Mr. Gerald H. Brown.] 
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at their hands for the last two, three, five or six years, month by month? We 
are supposed to be considering the matter of unemployment, and I think it 
would be a good idea to know how much unemployment there is whether it is 
seasonal or periodical, so tc speak, and whether it is getting worse or better—A. 
Mr, Rigg can furnish the Committee with returns quite readily. They are listed 
month by month through the employers’ returns on the one hand, and: the returns 
we have from the workers’ organizations on the other hand. 

Q. Coming down in the list to the biggest class, where do you get your data 
on that?—A. I am sorry to say that as to the subject generally, there are no 
statistics available as to the total number of unemployed who are on the market 
a° any one time. 

®. Do not the cities have records of the unemployed that they relieve?— 
A. Of unemployment relief, yes. But, of unemployed, no. There are no statis- 
tics, as such, of the number of unemployed at any one time, and the estimates 
that have been made range over a very, very wide range. One notices the same 
thing when you turn from our own country to the United States. Only this 
week there has been brought down in Washington a statement by the American 
Secretary of Labour—Mr. Davis—-in which they give an estimate of 1,800,000 
odd unemployed in the United States, as compared with statements which were 
made in the discussion of the subject in Congress by Senator Wagner of New 
York, a few weeks previously, I think, of four or five million. 

Mr. WoopswortH: May I suggest that we now begin to question Mr. Rigg 
with regard to the details of unemployment? 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions for Mr. Brown to answer. 

Mr. Hears: One short statement instead of a question. The reason I 
referred to the Manitoba Commission as to unemployment was to show the 
fact that the Manitoba government was the first government to bring in a 
report dealing with a recommendation of this character. The Commission was 
unanimously in favour of recommending to the Dominion Government a scheme 
of unemployment insurance. 

The CHarrMAN: What date was that? 

Mr. Hears: This year. 


The CuHatrMAN: Any other questions? Thank you Mr. Brown for the 
help you have given us. You want now simply to question Mr. Rigg? 

Mr. WoopswortH: It seems to me we will have time only for that, unless 
we ask Mr. Rigg to come back. 

The CHarrMAN: We have about half an hour left, and perhaps that will 
be the better policy. 


Witness retired. 


R. A. Rica called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. State your name in full, and your position with the Department, Mr. 
Rigg?—A. Richard A. Rigg, director of the Employment Service Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 


The CHarrMAn: Mr. Rigg is now ready for your questions. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. I have a few questions that occurred to me while Mr. Brown was speak- 
ing, and that perhaps will draw out the extent of that work. What proportion 
of the employers report to you?—A. I cannot say as to the proportion. I do 
not know how many employers there are in the Dominion of Canada; but 
normally, a little over 6,000 report, not to us, but to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Q. You do not know what proportion that 6,000 bears to the whole num- 
ber?—A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know what proportion of the employees that that report covers 
bear to the total employees?—-A. No, I do not know what the total number of 
employees may be. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. Is it not a fact that they are compelled to report if they employ more 
than so many employees?—A. Not necessarily compelled, Mr. Neill. They 
are, in the event of being asked to. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Then the figures by no means cover the whole field?—-A. They are not 
comprehensive or all inclusive; we regard it rather as a sampling process. 

Q. Coming then to the trades unions’ figures, what proportion of the trades 
unions report regularly?—-A. We receive reports regularly from over 1,500 
trade unions. 

Q. And how many trade unions are there in Canada?—A. I cannot answer 
that question, Mr. Woodsworth. I have not got the figures here. I had not 
thought the questions would develop along this line, or otherwise I would have 
brought the information with me. There is no difficulty in obtaining it at all. 


By Mr. St-Pere: 
Q. Are there 1,500 trade unions in Canada?—A. 1,500 local unions repori 
to us their total memberships, and the percentage or the number among them 
that are unemployed, regularly. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: | 

Q. Have you any idea at all as to the proportion of employees in this 
country who are organized in trade unions?—A. No, because I do not know the 
number of employees in the country. 

Q. Those men who would likely be out of work would be the casual labour- 
ers?—A. The majority of those out of work would be the unskilled workers. 

Q. And they are not so likely to be enrolled in trade unions?—A. No. 

Q. So that, as a matter of fact, those figures coming from the trades unions 
do not give any very clear indication of the employment or otherwise of the 
masses of the workers?—A. They might not indicate an exact percentage of 
the total of unemployment. They do, however, reveal the general conditions 
which prevail in the country. I have available here the returns which have 
been received from trades unions since the collection of this material began in 
1915, and you will find the gradual rise and fall of the volume of unemploy- 
ment in accordance with the industrial conditions prevailing in the country at 
a given time. 3 

Q. Do not these figures indicate tendencies?—A. Yes, quite. They are, I 
think, good barometers of the tendency of industry. 

Q. But, they do not deal with the absolute facts of employment or unem- 
ployment?—A. No, there is no data available anywhere on this North American 
continent either regarding Canada or the United States, which will give any 
adequate and sure information with regard to numbers unemployed. 

Q. Your general statement pretty well covers my point. I come to the 
third agency that reports, your employment offices. I would like to ask there 
whether in your judgment the reports of the numbers of people who make appli- 
cation for employment indicate the extent of the unemployment?—-A. No. It 
is a very peculiar thing, perhaps, to some people that I should say that, because 
I rather fancy that it is the popular idea that the number of registrants for 
employment at the employment offices should increase in proportion to the 
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volume of unemployment which exists in the country. That, however, is an 
entirely erroneous idea. As a matter of fact, during periods of severe depres- 
- sion, the percentage of the unemployed who register in our offices for employ- 
ment is much less than is the case when the percentage of unemployment is low, 
and, the percentage of opportunity great. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you explain that?—A. In this way, Mr. Chairman; that so far 
as many of the workers are concerned, they become so possessed of a sense of 
hopelessness, so far as securing employment is concerned, that they do not even 
take the trouble to register. The experience is this: that a man or a woman 
will go around eagerly hoping to secure employment, for a given period; gradu- 
ally a spirit of despair creeps in because of the failure to secure employment; 
and, the reason why they do not secure employment, is because there is no 
employment opportunity available, until finally they come to say, “it is no use 
my going through the routine of registering continually; I know perfectly well 
there is not an opportunity for me to secure employment.” And therefore, they 
lapse from the list, and our figures for that purpose, for the purpose of indicating 
the volume of unemployment, may become very, very deceptive if they are 
used for that purpose. 


By Mr. Neill: . 

Q. How long does it take them to lapse? Can you say how many weeks? 
—A. lt all depends on the individual, Mr. Neill. You know there are some 
people who are possessed of a great deal more hope than others. 

i I know, but how long is it before they should re-register?—A. Two 
weeks 

Q And if they do not re-register yep ge them off Mi list? A. Quite so. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


@. These figures if used, in themselves may give an 1 absolutely erroneous 
impression, even as to the ‘tendencies?—A. Yes, “they may very well, as a 
matter of fact. I understand your question, Mr. Woodsworth, and I agree with 
you entirely, but if the returns showing the volume of business done in the 
employment offices are used as a barometer of employment conditions, they 
may very easily lead people seriously astray. They are not intended for that 
purpose. The are a record of work accomplished in the office, but if used for 
any other purpose, they may become deceptive. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. What you said to begin with was that the percentage was different. I 
can quite realize that, but I can hardly credit the statement that the whole 
number would be less?—A. No, but the percentage will be less. 

(). Then the number of registrants is an indication of the amount of unem- 
ployment, and will be more in times of unemployment than otherwise, although 
the percentage may be less? 

Mr. Hears: May I put it in this way: If the workers know that there is 
no employment to be had, then these employment exchanges have very few 
registrations. If there is a good demand for labour, then numbers of people 
come down and register. 

Witness: That is quite so. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. If I may make this clear; it might even be. not merely that the percent- 
age will be less, but that the absolute number will be less; that is, if there is a 
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great deal of unemployment, and every one knows there are no jobs, the people 
are not going to take the trouble to go to the office? 


Mr. Sr.-Prre: They will not register. 
Mr. Netti: They won’t finally, but they will to begin with. 


Mr. WoopswortH: They may, but on the other hand, if everything is 
moving rapidly, and employers are coming in and wanting people as fast as 
they can get them, there will be a rush to the offices to get Jobs. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Is not that so, Mr. Rigg, at. the time of the harvest?—A. Yes, that is 
true, not merely at the time of the harvest, but it is true when the peak condition » 
exists in the country in industry generally. At the same time, what Mr. Neill 
says is quite correct, that the number of registrants will normally be higher 
during a period of severe depression, but at the same time the percentage of 
those unemployed registering will be less. 

Q. To be perfectly clear in my main statement, taken in themselves the 
figures given by the employment offices do not really illustrate the volume of 
unemployment i in the country?—A. No. 

Q. They cannot be used for that purpose?—A. The figures of trade, the 
returns of trade unions unemployment, and the employers’ returns showing the 
volume of employment afforded in industry are much more satisfactory indi- 
cators of industrial conditions. That is their function. 

Q. Then, being in touch with all these sources of information, can you give 
this Committee any definite idea as to the amount of unemployment i in Canada 
now, or as to what it has been, say within the last five years?—A. I cannot. I 
would not even hazard a guess, because if I did, I know perfectly well that the 
man on the street would be quite entitled to say I was wrong, and make a 
statement that some other given number represented more accurately the 
conditions, and his statement would be just as good and valid as mine. The 
estimates which are presently being used in the United States indicate how 
utterly impossible it is for any statement to be made with any reasonable 
degree of certainty as to the number of unemployed. The United States 
Department of Labour says there are 1,800,000; other people whom, I think, | 
may be quite as competent observers say there are 4,000,000, and the figures 
range in between. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Rigg, how long will that be left in that condition, whereby we will 
be unable to know definitely or at least approximately the number of unem- 
ployed in Canada and the United States? Is there any method for providing 
machinery by which we can nearer and nearer approximate the number of 
unemployed in the Dominion?—A. I think it would be a very difficult thing to 
achieve, Mr. Chairman. I am quite sure that anything but a rather rough 
approximation would be impossible... You cannot get accuracy except by one 
method, and that would be the method of an unemployment insurance scheme 
which would cover all industry and then, of course, when people are unem- 
ployed, they would register for the purpose of securing the benefits derivable 
from the insurance. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. May I ask one question which is rather important? You receive from 
the employers a monthly statement as to the number of men and women 
employed in industry. Do you keep any record of the number partially 


employed ?—A. No. 
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Q. A man may say that he has a thousand men and women on his payroi, 
and they may be employed for three days a week?—A. Quite. Sometimes they 
do. For instance, I could quote the case of a coal company whose payroll varies 
very little during the year, but at the same time, so far as output is concerned, 
it varies enormously during the different periods of the year, and yet substan- 
tially the payroll figures will show the same number of payroll employees when 
100,000 tons of coal a week are being produced as are shown when only between 
50,000 and 60,000 tons of coal per week are being produced. That means that 
the mines are on short time, in other words, partial unemployment. 

Q. Do you get the number of hours of work in your returns?—A. No. - 

Q. Do you not think that the number of hours that the men and women 
' were employed in industry would give some indication as to the question of par- 
tial employment?—A. I think myself that something along that line should be 
done, but we are not responsible for the collection of the figures. 

Q. I know that, but I am putting the suggestion to you as one who has 
experience in the collection of data and statistics—A. It would be possible to 
secure figures relating to partial unemployment. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. I was going to ask if you have any means of ascertaining, or if any 
effort has been made to find out, the seasonal employment in Canada?—A. Not 
a detailed study, Mr. Woodsworth, but some study has been made. Impera- 
tively it is forced upon one whether one wants it or not. We do pay a good deal 
of attention to seasonal fluctuations in industry and of course one of the great 
disabilities which Canada has to face is the problem which bulks very big in 
this country, seasonal employment. 

Q. Are there any statistics at all that would give us an idea of what pro- 
portion of the time workers is unemployed in the year?—-A. None whatever, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Is there any study of that made in regard to skilled workers?—A. No. 
The information which we get from the trade unions indicate that on a given 
day, the last working day of the month, they have so many members and so 
many of these members are unemployed, but that does not give any indication 
at all concerning the information for which you are asking. 

Q. There is another thing. We have immigration to this country and emi- 
gration from this country. Have you any means of ascertaining to what extent 
emigration has relieved the unemployment situation in this country?—A. I can- 
not say with any definiteness, but I am quite sure from my observations, for 
instance, in the years 1923 and 1924, that there was a very considerable relief 
afforded to Canadian workers through migration to the United States. 

Q. But you have no figures?—A. No figures whatever. 

Q. On the other hand, have you any information as to the effect of a large 
influx of immigrants to Canada?—A. Only in a very general sort of way, not 
specifically. For instance, we know that almost a year ago the influx of certain 
immigrants from Europe affected the industrial situation in Canada making it 
more difficult for persons resident in Canada to secure employment. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Could you not almost say “ flooded” instead of “ affected ”’?—A. I 
would not care to go so far as to say that it was flooded, but you will remember 
that there was a protest, and a very vigorous protest, from western Canada on 
this ground. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. The statement has. been made that very frequently the new arrival was 
given preference over, or took the place of, the worker already on the job.—A. 
There are evidences to that effect. 

Q. Would the officers of your Employment Bureaux corroborate such a. 
statement as that?—A. The officers in some of our offices corroborated the 
information which reached us from other sources. There is one phase that I 
would like to refer to, which I think would be of interest to the Committee, in 
relation to the subject which you are considering. I regard the organization of 
the Employment Service of Canada as a contribution towards the problem of 
the solution of unemployment, however, small it may be. It affords more 
adequate and fairer opportunities than the private agencies were able to give. 
There is more honesty of purpose in its effort than has been characteristic of the 
agencies. There is more of a definite ambition to fit the right man into the right 
place. There is no intrigue between the employment offices and the foremen 
and superintendents on the job, which resulted in the corruption and exploita- 
tion of the worker. I do not think the country at large is sufficiently seized of 
the fact, that, so far as the operation of the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada is concerned, approximately one half of the total placements that are 
made during*the year—an average of 420,000 placements a year are made by the 
sixty-four offices of the association—have to pay transportation in order to 
reach the place where employment is afforded to them. Over 200,000 each year 
ordinarily have to pay transportation in order to reach the destination where 
employment is available. Of this number, between 35,000 and 40,000, or about 
ten per cent of our total placements, travel a distance where the railway fare is 
in excess of $4. That is, the distance they are travelling is over 116 miles. That 
is one of the contributions of this organization towards the solution of unem- 
ployment, finding jobs at distant points for the man. The railway companies 
grant us a special rate of 2.7 cents per mile, where the transportation cost 
exceeds $4. That is a very valuable contribution of about twenty-five per cent 
off the regular tariff rate, which is made by our railways. That is something 
that is not ordinarily known by the outsider regarding the work which the 
Employment Service is undertaking. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. The transportation charge is about three-quarters?—A..It is about a 
twenty-five per cent reduction on the regular tariff rate. It helps enormously 
in securing transportation to workers in distant points. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Is there any co-ordination, so to speak, through your Department, or 
something like that, between the different offices? ‘There is an office in Van- 
couver, and perhaps 400 men might apply for work, and there is no need of them. 
Do they just simply tell them they are not needed, or would they see if there was 
work, say, in Calgary?—A. If that labour is not immediately available locally, 
Mr. Neill, then your Mr McVety, whom I dare say you know, would distribute 
that order throughout the offices in British Columbia, where he had any reason 
to believe the labour required might be available. If, however, these sources 
could not supply the labour, or if, in the mind of the provincial superintendent, 
it was decided that the labour would not be available, then the order would be 
forwarded to Ottawa and we would broadcast it throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

You might be interested to know that only the other day we were on the 
point of securing a placement for a man in Halifax up in Anyox. However, 
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just as we were about to consummate this arrangement we received a wire from 
Vancouver that they had secured a man in Vancouver of the type required, and 
we had to cancel our arrangement. That, of course, is an extreme case. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The employer does not come forward to extend any help to a man who 
is seeking a job, if he lives a distance away?—A. Not ordinarily. Frequently 
an employer will advance the transportation, and deduct it from the wages later. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, April 11th, at 11 a.m. 
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Wepnespay, April 11, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we will start our 
proceedings. We have two witnesses that the committee gave instructions to 
secure for to-day’s meeting. I may say that we tried to get Mr. Tom Moore, the 
President of the International Trades and Labour Congress, but found it impos- 
sible. On finding that impossible we went to work and tried to get two others. 
Mr. Mosher, who is President of the All Canadian Trades and Labour Congress 
organization is with us this morning. We also have Mr. Beaulé, who is President 
of the Catholic Workers’ Union of Canada. : 


PIERRE BEAULE called and sworn. 


(Witness gave his evidence in French, Mr. St. Pere, M.P., acting as inter- 
preter.) 


Witness (Translation): The Roman Catholic organizations I represent, 
what we call the Catholic Syndicates, are in favour of these different systems 
of pensions for old age, sickness, unemployment, and so forth. We claim that 
the Catholic Syndicates have asked and have advocated a number of times that 
this system of pensions be granted. We claim that in the province of Quebec 
especially this system of pensions would do a lot-of good. The associations I 
represent have steadily advocated these systems, and they are all in favour of 
the principle. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


(. Are you in favour of insurance against unemployment?—A. The Catholic 
Syndicates are in favour of any system of insurance or of pensions that would 
take in unemployed and aged people, in fact all that is included in the reference 
to this committee. 


By Mr. Neill: 


-Q. What bodies do you represent?—A. The Roman Catholic Syndicates. 
The Roman Catholic Syndicates in Quebec are composed of about twenty to 
twenty-five thousand workers. 


Mr. St. Pere: Mr. Letellier has just asked the witness this question; are 
you of opinion that employers should be compelled to contribute to such a 
pension fund? 


Witness: The Catholic Syndicates would be in favour of a system that 
would compel, a federal system that would compel the provinces, the municipali- 
ties and the labour unions to contribute to such a fund, but, realizing the fact 
that Premier Taschereau of the province of Quebec has declared himself com- 
pletely opposed to old age pensions, feeling that the province of Quebec does 
not need such an arrangement to take care ‘of the aged people of that province, 
in oUt a case, if a province refuses to contribute, the Federal Government, in 
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the face of such refusal from any province to contribute to any such fund, should 
take upon itself the work of organizing a system, with the co- operation of 
employers and employees and the labour unions. In fact I am insisting on the 
fact that everybody should be compelled to contribute, the provinces and the 
municipalities, the labour unions and the employers; but if the provinces refuse 
to contribute, and the municipalities refuse to come in, the Federal Government, 
the labour unions’and the employers should act in such a way as to put such a 
scheme into force. 


The CHAIRMAN: He does not think the provinces and the municipalities 
should be allowed to hold up the scheme? 


Witness: No. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Do you suggest that the labour unions as such should contribute, or the 
members?—A. The unions belonging to Quebec would contribute to such a 
scheme, and I think the principle should be that every member be compelled to 
contribute. 

Mr. WoopswortH: In England, and I understand in most European 
countries, it is the employers, not the employers’ organizations, but the indi- 
vidual employers and the individual labourmen, and not organizations, who 
contribute. 


Witness: The Catholic syndicates would be agreeable to adopt such a 
system. The only objection I see is that the Federal Government cannot com- 
pel the Provincial authorities to enact legislation so as to compel the labour 
unions, and the municipalities to contribute to the scheme. But, in case the 
provincial and municipal authorities refuse to contribute their share, never- 
theless, the Federal Government should enact a law, and I would then be in 
favour of this: that the Federal Government having provided for a scheme 
should not compel but allow the labour unions to contribute. In the case of 
municipalities and provinces refusing to come in, then the Federal Statute 
should allow the syndicates or the unions to create a special fund providing 
that the employers and the Federal Government would come in and pay their 
respective shares. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. What would be the result in the case of a refusal from a certain 
number?—-A. I favour the principle as far as the law is concerned and I 
would leave it with the Federal legislature to enact appropriate legislation so 
that a working scheme could be established. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are you in favour of every employer and conn coming under the 
provisions of such an Act?—A. Even if they do not belong to a federal union? 
@. Yes. I understood you to say that you would be agreeable to such a 
system if the Federal Government enacted such a law. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. Would not having the individual man contribute be much better than 
a contribution from a union, because the union does not take in a lot of unor- 
ganized labour?—A. That fact does not change my view at all, and perhaps it 
would be possible to organize an efficient control so as to compel everybody 
to come in. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. To clear up that point as I understand it, if I may go to another type 
of insurance; on some parts of the continent of Europe, in Belgium and France, 
with regard to family insurance and allowances, the manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, on the one hand and the labour union, the “Syndicates” on the other, have 
an arrangement among themselves, the two organizations, and it is quite apart 
from the Government, it is a voluntary thing. In Great Britain, on the other 
hand, the Government itself steps in and deals with the individual labourers 
or employees, and with the individual employers, and takes in people, whether 
they are in an organization, or not. I would like to have you discuss that 
point of view?—A. I would be in favour of pau) cae governments, and labour 
people all contributing to such a fund. 

Q. Can you give us any information at all as to the extent of unemploy- 

ment in the province of Quebec, that will make necessary such an insurance 
scheme?—A. In the city of Quebec? 

Q. No, in the whole province?—A. As far as I know about the unemploy- 
ment situation in Quebec, from information obtained from my own organization, 
I think about five or six thousand people would benefit by such a law. 

Q. That is about 25 per cent would be out of employment, for part of 
the year?—-A. Five or six thousand of the employed people represent practic- 
ally what may be called, seasonal unemployment. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How long would that seasonal unemployment last?—-A. That sea- 
sonal unemployment lasts for about three or four months a year. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Will you be good enough, speaking of your own membership, to tell us 
of the general labour situation in Quebec?—A. I think that five or six thousand 
people represent the unemployed belonging to the syndicates. 

Q. What particular industries do your own syndicates represent?—A. Most 
of the industries of Quebec are represented in the Syndicate that I am speak- 
ing for. 

By Mr. Neill: 
Q. But not common labour?—A. No. 


By Mr. LL aeiier 
Q. Do you include only Quebec city in that five or six thousand people?— 
A. Those five or six thousand unemployed people belong to trades, and long- 
shoremen. They belong to all those SRE SpzetLOn sy that I really consider as 
being labour unions. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. But the amount of unemployment would probably be greater among 
the casual workers than among the skilled workers?—A. Yes. 

The CHatrMAN: ‘The amount of unemployment does not seem to be very 
heavy. For instance, 25 per cent of the 20,000 or 25,000 employees is about 
five thousand a year, and it runs three to four months in the year. That is 
like an average of a thousand in the whole of Quebec in a year. 


Mr. Hears: No, not the whole of Quebec. The witness only represents 
one section. 


Witness: I represent only the Roman Catholic Syndicates. 
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Mr. Hears: He only represents one section of the organized labour in 
Quebec? | 
Mr. St. Piru: He represents the Roman Catholic syndicates. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. What percentage of the labouring classes do you represent, in Quebec ?— 
A. Do you mean organized labour? 
Q. I mean outside of the organized labour? 
Mr. St. Pere: He is speaking for the Roman Catholic oon aabed. he is not 
conversant with all the other details. 


The Wirnuss: The organized labour in Quebec totals about 75,000. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. How many members have you in the city of Moritiea 172 iA° The Catholic 
syndicates in Montreal are composed of clerks working in stores, employees, 
and the usual organized labour; men working in shoe factories, longshoremen, 
tramway workers, street car men. There are five thousand in Montreal that 
belong to the syndicates. 

Q. Only a quarter of that five thousand would be a very small proportion 
of the entire number in the city of Montreal. My other question was passed 
over. Most of the men whom you represent are skilled workers, and the unem- 
ployment would probably be greater among the unskilled and unorganized labour; 
I think would be true?—A. Undoubtedly the number of unskilled labour would 
be larger. In Quebec there are unskilled labourers. who are members of our 
syndicates. 

Q. In the city of Quebec?—A. Yes, and the same applies to Montreal, and 
everywhere. 

@. Have the Catholic syndicates any provision for sickness insurance, 
within their own organization?—-A. I would qualify that by saying that there 
are special. funds to cover sickness, and all labour liabilities. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Are those funds made up by contributions from the employers and 
employees?—A. The only contributors to such sickness funds are the labour 
people themselves. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Those funds would not be adequate as an insurance . scheme? It is a mere 
matter of charity, and is not an adequate insurance scheme?—A. It is a philan- 
thropic question. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Could you tell us something about the wages paid to the skilled workers 
in the industries you represent?—A. Here is a list of a few of the trades. Helpers, 
40 cents per hour for a nine hour day; painters, 47 cents per hour for a nine hour 
day; carpenters, 55 cents per hour for a nine hour day; plasterers, 85 cents per 
hour for a nine hour day; bricklayers, 90 cents per hour for a nine hour day; 
and plumbers, 55 cents per hour for a nine hour day. 

Q. What about the boot and shoe industry?—A. The men employed in the 
boot and shoe factories all work on piece work. 

Q. What is the average wage per day?—A. In many factories, where the 
syndicates are represented, men on piece work make, on an average, between 
$1,000 and $1,200 per year. The men that are not organized, working on piece 
work, average from $12 to $20 per week. 

Q. How many hours per day, or how many hours per week do they work? 
—A. In the summer time they work ten hours per day. 

Q. Six days per week?—A. No, Saturday afternoon is taken off. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Are the girls and women in the textile factories, and ane trades, organ- 
ized under the Catholic syndicates? 

Mr. Sr. Pire: I know they have syndicates in my riding. 

The Witness: The girls and women, working in the cotton factories, are 
not organized. 

Mr. St. PérE: I am ita at that, because I think they have syndicates 
in my riding. 


¢ 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


@. Can you give us any idea of the wages, and hours, with regard to the 
girls in the cotton factories?—A, pe do not work more than forty-eight hours 
per week, 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What are the ayn We I cannot say precisely, but I do not think that 
those girls get more than $8 per week, the year round. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. $8 per week? 
Mr. Str. Pere: $8. According to the statistics of the ravens Department, 
the average wage for men working in the cotton mills, is $666 per year. I got 
that information myself. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. How do you propose that the people, working on that low wage, will be 
able to contribute to an insurance fund?—A. I would consider it very difficult 
for them to contribute to such an insurance fund. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. What percentage of the employees in the textile industry is women, or 
young girls?—A. J cannot say precisely, but I think that about two- thirds of 
them are women. In the shoe industry, it would be about fifty per cent. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. Fifty per cent of married women?—A. Young women. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Girls and women?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Is it the practice for these girls, after they are married, to return to work 
in the factories?—A. There is a very small proportion. As far as I know, in 
Quebec, only a few of them go back to work after they are married. In 
Quebec practically no woman goes back. to work after she is married except in 
needful cases. Where the husband is out of work, a woman goes back to her 
old job to help him along. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Is it the practice of the employers to give a large wage or more steady 
work to married men?’—A. From what I know of what happened during the last 
Quebec strike in the shoe industry— | 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. When was that strike?—A. In 1926. During that strike I heard some 
of these employers in the boot and shoe industry say that they would prefer 
girls and unmarried people, to get rid of the unionized workers. 


By Mr. St. Pére: 
Q. So far as you know are any of the employers opposed to Roman Catholic 
syndicates as such, or to all unionized industry?—-A. About one-third of the 
employers are dealing with unionized labour. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. Are there non-catholic unions?—A. They do not care whether they are 
Roman Catholic syndicates or international union syndicates. The great majority 
of them are opposed to dealing with organized labour. 

Q. Is there any non-Catholic union?—A. Of course, in Quebec. The 
Roman Catholic syndicates have been in existence since 1918. There are a lot 
of unions in the province of Quebec. 


By Mr. Dussault (Levis): 

Q. Is it not a fact that outside of those employers who are opposed to 
organized labour, that in the shipyards industry, such as Davies and Company 
in Levis, organized labour is fairly treated, and married people especially ?— 
A. Yes. They are following the seniority system. It is the best organized 
syndicate they have in their union. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Do any of the companies assist the unions financially?—A. No. 

The CuHatrMAN: I think the fact was established that the women and 
girls in the textiles received wages as good as the men. 

Mr. Hears: No. I do not think the witness gave his version of what 
the man actually received in the textile industry. He just referred’ to the girls. 
Mr. St. Pére said that according to the statistics of the government the wages 
of the men were approximately $666.66 per annum. I do not know whether the 
witness can give any information as to the males employed by the cotton 
industry. 

Mr. St. Pere: These are the returns from the Labour Department. 

The CyatrmMaN: I wanted to know, if that were nearly true, what about 
the boot and shoe industry? 

Mr. Sr. PERE: The witness said in the boot and shoe industry, those doing 
piece work get from $1,000 to $1,200 a year, and all the other workers from 
$12 to $20 per week. 

The Wirness: Girls working in the boot and shoe industry either in 
Quebec or Montreal draw from $300 to $360 per year salary, either for piece 
work or ordinary work. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q@. Nine hours a day?—A. Ten hours a day. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Does the minimum wage law cover any of these industries in Quebec ?— 
A. No, not in the boot and shoe industry. 
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By Mr. Neill: | 
Q. They have a minimum wage law, have they not?—A. No. Only girls 
working in the laundries and the printing industry have a minimum wage law 
covering their salaries. 


By Mr. Bell (St. John-Albert) : 
Q. Would there not be a considerable amount of time when they would not 
be employed, and that would affect the basis of your calculation?—-A. Of course. 
They draw this amount, taking into consideration the time they are unemployed. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What would a girl earn in the boot and shoe industry if she were 
employed for the full week of 48 hours?—A. If they work a full week they 
would perhaps get one-third more. 


By Mr. Dussault (Levis): 
Q. But she would have to stay in the factory all the year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. How much would they get for a full time week?—A. They do not hire 
ladies at so much per week. 

Q. What would she make in a week? You mentioned $8 at one time. Is 
that about the average?—A. Yes. Ladies doing piece work have to work at the 
factories. They have to be there, waiting for work. Sometimes poor organiz- 
ation in the business does not supply them with ready work, and they have to 
stay there and wait for work. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. They do not get paid for the waiting time?—A. No. 
Q. But they may have to be there for twelve months in the year, even | 
though they are working only three-quarters of the time?—A. Most of the time 
they have to be there. The same system should prevail, so far as the men were 
concerned. In the boot and shoe industry the employers wanted the men to be 
there all the time, waiting for work. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. Even if they had no work for them?—A. Yes. That is why the boot 
and shoe industry threatened to quit. These fellows who were working there, 
when they found themselves out of a job, out of work, told the employers that 
they had to go somewhere else to work. The employers retorted and said, 
“Tf you go away, and we have to start over again, you will lose your jobs.” 


By Mr. Leteller: 

Q. Do you know that the same system prevailed with some other employers? 
—A. No, I do not know that, but as far as the shoe business is concerned, that 
is the system which presently prevails. I know men who stay there half a day 
in order to earn 60 cents in wages. ' 

The CuarrMAN: Are there any other questions? I think we have covered 
the ground fairly well. 

Mr. Sr. Prre: As far as I am concerned, I have only one question. He 
says that to summarize his evidence the Catholic Syndicates are in favour of. 
having the federal authorities, the employers and the employees contribute to 
such an insurance fund. 
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Wirness: Of course this may be outside the question, but as far as we are 
concerned we are of the opinion that the Federal Government should deal directly 
with organized labour, as far as all these social questions are concerned, without 
bothering at all to set into connection with the provinces, or trying to induce 
them to take the same view as that of the federal authorities. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Have they more confidence in the Federal Government than they have 
in the provincial governments?—-A. Truly, we have more confidence in _ the 
Federal Government than in the provinces. 

The CHatrMAN: He knows a good thing when he sees it. 

Witness: Yes... 


Witness retired. 


A. R. Mosuer called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: : 

Q. Mr. Mosher, you are pretty familiar with what we are discussing here, 
but you might make your statement first, and we will then ask you some 
questions, so that we may unfold every phase of the problem, if we can?—A. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee: I am here this morning representing 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Q. What is your position in that organization?—A. My position in that 
organization is President. The All-Canadian Congress of Labour is composed 
of independent national unions throughout the Dominion of Canada. It is the 
largest group of nationally organized workers in the Dominion. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Before you go on, may I ask whether there is any relationship between 
the organization you represent and the Catholic Unions whose representative 
has just spoken?—A. There is not. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Can you give us the number of members?—A. Approximately 50,000. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Extending from coast to coast?—-A. Extending from coast to coast, 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. I have here a very brief statement. It is 
brief, for two reasons, first, because the amount of time at my disposal in 
gathering statistics after being notified to be here was not sufficient to enable 
me to go into it very fully, and secondly, because I realize that your committee 
will be able to get most of the statistics they require at least from other sources, 
and will also be able to get a better and clearer idea from other sources of 
unemployment insurance in other countries. 

First, as to the extent of unemployment in Canada. No statistics are avail- 
able covering the extent of unemployment in Canada, but it is possible to make 
an estimate which will give some idea of the situation. The 1921 census gave 
the total number of urban workers as 2,068,551. In 1925, for the Canada Year 
Book, a careful estimate of the population was made, showing an increase of 
six and a half per cent. On the same basis, there would be a further increase of 
3 per cent since 1925. On this ratio, the present number of urban workers in 
Canada would be approximately 2,184,000. 

The Bureau of Statistics obtains reports from about 6,000 industrial con- 
cerns, each employing over 15 workers, On September 1, 1927, these firms 
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were employing over 900,000 workers. By January 1, 1928, there had been a 
decrease of over 79,000. If employment declined in the same ratio among all 
urban workers, the number of unemployed in that group at the present time 
would be about 190,000. 


Second, as to the reasons for this condition. Unemployment is of two 
kinds, temporary and chronic. The first is due to seasonal conditions, to some 
extent, and also to what is called over-production. It is properly termed under- 
consumption, due to the fact that wage-earners do not receive enough money 
to buy back the products of their labour. Goods pile up in factories, warehouses, 
and stores, so that men are laid off until the goods have been absorbed. 


But it must also be recognized that, owing to the increasing use of labour- 
saving machinery, fewer human hands are required to produce all the products 
necessary for the. maintenance of the population. This tends to make unem- 
ployment progressively more serious. 


The amount of unemployment in the United States, which is causing wide- 
spread concern there and elsewhere, shows that the prosperity of the States has 
been due in part at least to the development of instalment buying, which staved 
off the inevitable day when people would no longer be able to purchase goods 
on any plan. 


It is not my purpose to enter into the general question of unemployment, 
but I wish to state, on behalf of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, which I 
represent here, that we believe it will ultimately be necessary to reconstruct 
the present economic system, or replace it by one which will provide a better 
means of adjusting the balance between production and distribution. We must 
provide a state of society in which work will be available for every able-bodied 
adult on an equitable basis, and the products of labour will be distributed in the 
same way. 


-In the meantime, the problem of unemployment is one which should be made 
a subject of continuous study by the government. It seems to me that, in a 
young country like Canada, it should be possible to devise methods of encourag- 
ing new industries, where necessary, developing our natural resources, improv- 
ing methods of distribution, and so on, that the adult population of the coun- | 
try might normally expect to be eainfully employed. By reducing the age limit 
for old age pensions, the condition of the older workers, who are now dismissed 
by employers arbitrarily in favour of younger men, except in the few industries 
where labour is well organized, it would be possible to relieve the frightful dis- 
tress among the workers who are past their prime, and the extension of the 
age limit for education, the provision of apprentice training, and other measures, 
would probably reduce unemployment largely to the temporary type. It 1s 
to such temporary unemployment alone that unemployment insurance properly 
applies. 

i The point that I am making is that unemployment is a general condition 
and one which, without organized efforts on the part of the government and 
all the citizens of the country, will become progressively worse. We must not 
expect that unemployment insurance is more than a means whereby workers 
temporarily unemployed, through seasonal conditions, and the depressions 
which are inevitable under the present system, may be given such financial 
assistance as will enable them to maintain themselves and dependents until a 
normal state of employment returns. 

It may be pointed out here, in view of the common opinion that conditions 
in England are worse than in Canada, that, so far as comparable figures may 
be obtained or estimated, the unemployed among the urban population of Great 
Britain is only 2.95 per cent, while in Canada it is 5.27 per cent. It is evident, 
therefore, that Canada needs some such measure far more than Great Britain. 
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Third; as to the allocation of the cost. On behalf of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, which went on record at its first convention a year ago-as in 
favour of unemployment insurance, I wish to say that we believe the cost of 
such insurance should be a direct charge on the industry of the country. That is 
the source of the income of any country, and the workers have a prior claim to 
maintenance, even though profits might be less for the capitalists who now 
secure what seems to us to be a disproportionate share of the returns of industry. 
The wages of the workers are too low now to provide a budget in accordance 
with standards of health and decency; to levy a contribution upon them towards 
the cost of unemployment insurance would only drive them into a worse con- 
dition. 

I submit, then, that the enactment of legislation which will provide 
unemployment insurance is a pressing obligation upon the government. I may 
say further that, in my opinion, this should be a federal matter; if it is left to 
the provinces, we shall obtain the same conditions as now exist between provinces 
with a wide-awake public opinion, which demands minimum wage laws, work- 
men’s compensation measures, and such progressive and humane legislation, 
and those provinces where no such laws exist, and which therefore make a 
stronger appeal to capital which seeks only its own advantage. Such discrim- 
ination in favour of lack of protection for its workers is one which Canada should 
not permit, but it is only by federal enactments that an equitable system can 
be established. 

May I say that your Committee is charged with one of the most difficult 
and important matters which now lies before Parliament and the Canadian 
people. It is essential that the question be given thorough consideration, in 
the light of what has been done in other countries. At the same time, it must 
be recognised that no satisfactory or scientific method has yet been evolved, 
and it is only by study and experiment, by the lessons of experience in Canada 
itself, that we shall arrive at some reasonably adequate legislation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any questions? 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Mosher whether his basis of calculation of 
unemployment, is Summer or Winter unemployment?—A. This is dealing with 
unemployment generally during the whole of the year. 

Q. You take those figures to be an average of the whole year?—A. Of 
unemployment, yes. 

Q@. Almost 200,000?—A. Correct; 190,000. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. If I may interrupt, before you go on with that. I do not quite get your 
point there. Do you mean to say that 190,000 people were unemployed during 
some part of the year?—A. I say, at the present time, according to the statistics 
we have, there are 190,000 unemployed. As to whether they will continue to 
be unemployed, throughout the whole year, or whether it is only going to be for 
a short time, will depend a great deal on the condition of industry. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Is that due to seasonal industries?—A. There is a certain amount of it 
due to seasonal coditions, but I would say a very large proportion of it is not 
seasonal. 

By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. You do not mean to say that 190,000 people, or anything like that 
number, are unemployed, during the whole twelve months?—A. Oh, no. I 
certainly would not say that. I say, we must judge our periods of employment 
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and unemployment according to our seasons, and these figures are figures brought 
down to date taking the 1920 census, and the number of unemployed reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics. 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. That was the state of unemployment on the 1st of January, 1928?—A. 
Correct. 
By Mr. Bell (St. John-Albert) : 


Q. Have you a maximum and minimum?—A. No, I have not. It is diffi- 
cult to get at exact figures, as I said, in the beginning, and the best we can do 
is to take the conditions as we can find them. 

Q. How would that compare with the previous years, Mr. Mosher?—A. I 
am taking the Bureau of Statistics’ figures for September, 1927, and adding to 
them the increase in industrial workers in Canada, from that time until now, 
and giving the same percentage or proportion of that number of workers as 
being out of work at the present time. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. If the figures were taken in September, that would be sis period of 
minimum of unemployment?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. Do you state that the figures of the Bureau give that as the number 
of unemployed’?—A. Yes. 

Q. But we had a witness here the other day from the Department of 
Labour who said there was no way of getting the number of unemployed?—A. 
From 6,000 employers, employing fifteen or more workers, they reported that 
79,000 were cut of work, were unemployed. 

Q. How do you get that up to 190,000?—A. Then we must add on to 
that the balance of the workers in Canada, and use the same ratio for figuring 
out how many more are unemployed. They are only reporting on 109,000 
workers, whereas we find that there are in Canada, 2,184,000. So we take the 
same percentage. 


Dyer St: Peres 


Q. Are these figures supposed to be applied to skilled labour, and unskilled 
labour at the same time?—A. I do not know that any differentiation is made 
between skilled and unskilled. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. It is labour as a whole?—-A. Labour as a whole, for the Dominion of 
Canada. 

By Mr. Neill: 

Q. The Labour Department could not tell us that. They said there was 
no means of knowing how many were unemployed?—A. I suppose that is as 
to the precise figure, but I am building my figures on the assumption that if 
among 900,000 workers in 6,000 industries there are 79,000 unemployed— 


By Mr. Thorson: 

Q. Do not these industries send their returns in every month?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the last return of those particular industries?—A. I have not 
got that last return for those particular industries. The last report I have was 
for last September, 1927. 

Mr. Neu: Has there not been a report since then? 

Mr. THorson: Yes, they send their reports in every month. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. September, I would think, would be the peak of employment. Would — 
January be the peak of unemployment?—A. I think that is correct. — 
Mr. THorson: Apparently, the witness has not the figures of unemploy- 
ment in these various industries since September. 


Byer. Shavers 

Q. From the reading of your report, you would seem to be opposed to 
any labour people contributing to any pension fund?—A. Absolutely. I say 
that very definitely, that asking any of the workers, in view of the wages that 
are being paid, to contribute, would be impossible. I think you have a fairly 
good example of that from the witness who preceded me, that it is utterly . 
impossible to tax these people, for that purpose, without putting on them a 
greater hardship than they are now suffering under. It is impossible to put 
that burden on industry, the source from which we must receive all our 
revenue. 

Q. Then, are you of the opinion or against it, that the Government should 
contribute’ a share?—A. I am opposed to the idea of having the provinces 
mixed up in it; not because I believe that the provinces should not contribute, 
but because we know from experience that there are provinces which will not 
contribute, unless there is some method of compelling them to do so, and con- 
sequently, we would be creating a situation in one province which would be 
of an advantage to the workers and a dissatisfaction to the workers in another 
province, which would affect the mobility of labour to a large extent. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. How could the Dominion Government legislate to compel any province 
to come in to such a scheme?—A. That is a matter for the consideration of this 
Committee, and of officials of the Government, and members of Parliament 
who are taking a deep interest in how this can be done. I am not in a position 
to tell the Government or this Committee how they might proceed to collect the 
revenue to carry out the idea. But, I say it is necessary, nevertheless. 


By Mr. St. Pére: 
Q. Have you studied what is going on in other countries?—A. I have read 
some of the literature on that subject. 
Q. And there they go in for a share?—A. Yes, in various countries, there 
are contributions from the workers. 


By Mr. Letellier: 

Q. I notice in your remarks you said it would be impossible for labour to 
contribute because of low salaries?—-A. They have two reasons; one, because 
of the fact that the average wages are entirely too low. The wage does not 
provide a healthy and diversified budget for the workers. And, two, because 
it would be impossible in my opinion to make the collection. How could we 
possibly collect if we assume that these figures are anywhere near correct, and 
there are 190,000 or 200,000 workers unemployed. You certainly could not 
collect from them; they have nothing to contribute from, and it would certainly 
be a difficult task to collect from workers individually, even if they had a wage 
that would enable them to contribute some small mite. To suggest that the 
union should contribute would only include a small portion of the labourers 
in this country. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. How do they do it in Great Britain?—A. I do not think they do it 
successfully, or adequately, in Great Britain. 
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By Mr. Neill: 
Q. Surely you would not say that they do not do it successfully or adequately 
in Great Britain?—A. Yes, I say that without hesitation. 
Mr. McMitian: You are entirely mistaken. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. What is your objection to the State contributing out of taxation?— 
A. Well, I presume the State will get its resources from industry. Probably 
it would be coming indirectly from industries to the State, and I think it should 
be then a State proposition. 
Mr. THorson: You missed the point. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
. You have stated that you are only in favour of the industry contributing 
to the fund?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the objection to the State contributing?—A. There is no objec- 
tion to the State contributing, but then the State must take it from industry. 
Where will the State get it from if not from industry? I say the State should 
not attempt to tax the individual worker to get it. 

Q. You are not assuming to say how the State is going to levy taxation; 
but what is your objection to this fund being made in some way out of the 
general revenue of the country?—A. I have no objection. 

Q. Then, if the Government either Provincial or Federal would contribute, 
you would have no objection?—-A. No, I have none whatever. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. While Mr. Mosher is laying down a general principle that it should come 
out of industry, meantime, until such principle is acknowledged, does he not think 
it might be wise to initiate a scheme along the English lines in which the workers 
mutually do make a contribution as well as the employers? I presume that in 
time, the wages would have to go up in order to cover that extra amount ?— 
A. Possibly so. Of course, if we go right back to the genesis of the whole 
thing, | suppose labour does pay it all anyway, but I do not think there should 
be a direct payment out of wages. I do not object to the idea of a direct tax 
on labour for the purpose of providing unemployment insurance, for the reasons 
I have stated, that I consider the workers are not in a position to contribute 
to the fund, at the present rates of wages. 

Q. In the case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, a somewhat similar 
condition prevails. Undoubtedly the industries carry the casualties of the 
industry, but at the present time, the workman contributes as well as the employer 
to the Workmen’s Compensation?—A. No, not that I know of. I do not know 
of any scheme where the workers are contributing direct to any Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

Q. You say in all our provinces?—A. So far as I am aware. I have not 
gone into all of them minutely, but I say, so far as I am aware, the workers 
are not contributing to any scheme of that kind, under the Workmen’ s Com- 
pensation Acts, and I think that unemployment 1 insurance should be dealt with 
in the same way, except that it should be dealt with by Federal authorities 
rather than Provincial. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are you in favour of making this scheme of contribution to unemploy- 
ment and sickness insurance compulsory on employer and employee?—A. No, 
I am not in favour of compelling the employee to contribute. 
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Q. I am not speaking of the industries now, but of a scheme of insurance; 
whether you are in favour of the scheme being compulsory?—A. No, I am not. 

Q. What do you figure on then?—A. I am not in favour of a scheme, if 
you mean a scheme compelling the employees to contribute to a fund. I think 
it should be compulsory from the standpoint of protecting the workers. 

Q. On the employers?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. What do you think would be the benefits in general of such a scheme? 
—A. Of a scheme of unemployment insurance? 

Q. Yes, or rather, of sickness insurance?—A. It would have in my opinion, 
this effect: that the payment of unemployment and sickness benefits to the 
workers, would cause a greater volume of employment in the first place, for 
the simple reason that those who are now not receiving anything— 


~ 


Bysshe St.cheres 

Q. Would cause what?—A. Would cause a larger degree of employment, a 
larger number of people to be employed, for the very simple reason that the 
amount being distributed to these workers for their sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance would create greater buying power, and for the greater buying 
power, we must put more people to work to produce and distribute, so that the 
volume of unemployment, in my opinion, would be reduced, and reduced con- 
siderably, if unemployment and sickness insurance was in effect. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. With regard to the individual who happens to be so unfortunate as to 
be out of employment, and becomes entitled to sick or unemployment benefits, 
in such a scheme you think that it is a very desirable thing for him to be 
able to draw so much insurance when he is out of work?—A. I certainly do. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. Without paying anything into the fund at all?—A. Without any direct 
contribution. I maintain that when he is giving his work, when he is pro- 
ducing that he is contributing indirectly. As I said before, if we get back to 
the genesis of the whole thing, we must—or. I at least do—come to the con- 
clusion that the workers are contributing it all anyway, because the only twa 
things we have to create wealth are natural resources, and human labour, and 
no one contributes the natural resources; they are here to use, and the only 
other thing that is necessary to apply to the natural resources is human labour. 
So that human labour in the last analysis, does contribute the whole thing, 
and it comes indirectly, of course, if you take it out of the profits of the indus- 
tries rather than out of the meagre salaries of the workers. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Supposing the system is unjust or inequitable, but taking it as in being, 
would it not be a considerable advantage to the worker to pay or to contribute 
a little bit if he had to, in view of his receiving help during his period of unem- 
ployment?—-A. I would go this far, and say that a scheme, whereby the 
workers would contribute, would be better than no scheme at all, there is no 
question about that part of it. However, I am distinctly in favour of the other 
scheme, whereby the workers will not be asked to contribute directly. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. Which one do you think is the most likely to be obtained in the next 
ten years?—A. That is a rather difficult question to answer. I am not one of 
the hopeless kind, and I believe that our public men, and our employers of 
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labour, are getting to see this point much clearer, that the workers in industry 
must be taken care of. I feel that there are enough progressive members in 
the House of Commons so that, in the very near future, an equitable scheme 
will be put through, regardless of what it costs. If I am permitted to express 
my opinion, I think that we very often spend too much time in thinking of the 
cost, rather than the equity of a thing. It seems to me that we should devote 
more time to finding out whether a thing is right or not, and then go for it, 
regardless of the cost. 


By Mr. Letellier: 

Q. Are you in position to say if there are many employees that do not 
believe in an insurance system?—A. I think that there are a large number of 
workers who do believe in insurance of various kinds. I think there are a large 
number of workers who would voluntarily contribute, even from their meagre 
income. They do contribute now to the insurance companies; they pay into 
various schemes for their protection; they pay into our various labour organi- 
zations to get protection in various ways. A very large number of the workers 
are willing, and do do that sort of thing. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

@. Does your organization, Mr. Mosher, give any benefits of any kind to 
its members?—A. The All Canadian Congress of Labour has not evolved any 
scheme of benefits. You must appreciate the fact that the Congress is only a 
year old. 

Q. I am not speaking of the All Canadian Congress, but rather of its con- 
stituent parts?—A. Some of our organizations, while having no stated provision 
for giving definite sums to its members. out of work, or in case of distress or 
sickness, give. financial help to some of their members. They help financially 
the members who are out of work, and who are sick, but it is a voluntary con- 
tribution from the organization to the worker, and is not something which 
he could claim. 

Q. How many members are there out of that 50,000 referred to earlier, 
that that would effect?—A. I could not give you even a rough estimate of that. 


By Mr. St. Pére: 

@. You realize that if the employees were called upon to contribute a 
few cents a week, or a month, to a sick benefit fund of any kind, there would 
be a lot of workers that already belong to mutual societies having sick benefit 
funds?—A. Yes. 

Q. Most of the mutual societies have sick benefit funds?—A. There are 
employers and employees who enter into pension schemes of their own, and 
they are all helpful, and a great deal better than no scheme whatever. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. That applied in Great Britain also, but that objection did not prevent 
it from being adopted there. It supplemented, to a very large extent, the work 
of the societies or unions that already gave a certain amount of sick benefit, 
or medical benefit?—-A. That is quite true. There is no doubt that there is a 
very grave need for the character of protection, or relief, that is being con- 
sidered by this Committee. I want to again emphasize the point, that while 
the Congress I represent favour a federal measure, where the Federal Govern- 
ment will either tax the industries, or in some other way provide the funds 
necessary to take care of the insurance, any scheme will be better than no scheme 
at all. Whether it calls for a contribution from the workers, or otherwise, 
everyone would be glad to see that step made. It would be a step in the right 
direction, and ultimately we could reach a better scheme. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Do any of the unions, represented in your organization, make provision 
for unemployment or sickness?—A. Yes, some of our organizations have con- 
tracts with insurance companies to provide sickness and accident insurance, 
at what we call ‘ wholesale cost.” They have not the cost of going out and 
selling the insurance, and the organization makes the collection, and we are 
able to get a rate more favourable than the individual could, and in that way 
we are able to help our membership secure that class of insurance. 

Q. That is entirely voluntary?—A. That is entirely voluntary, so far as 
the organizations connected with the Congress are concerned. 

Q. It is group insurance?—-A. Group insurance. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. How many avail themselves of this insurance?—A. In the one organiz- 
ation of which I have particular knowledge, and of which I happen to be the 
President—the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees—there is a very 
small percentage of our members who avail themselves of that insurance. It 
is only some seven or eight hundred out of fourteen thousand or fifteen thousand 
workers. 


By Mr. St. Pére: 


Q. And a lot of them may be members of mutual societies?—-A. I think the 
whole difficulty is that the great majority of our members cannot afford to buy 
it, even at the reduced rates. Hveryone of them would like to have it. 

Q. You are referring to railway employees?—A. Yes. 

Q. They cannot afford it?—A. No. Everyone of them would like to have it. 

Q. They could not afford to subscribe, say, twenty-five cents a week?—A. 
Twenty-five cents a week would buy practically nothing. 

Q. That is what they have in Germany, and they seem to be satisfied.—A. 
Of course, I cannot intelligently discuss German conditions with you. If you are 
going to discuss conditions in Canada, I can discuss some of the phases intelli- 
gently. | | 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Have you any pension arrangements in the C.B.R.EH.?—A. There is no 
arrangement between the railway and our organization. Our membership in 
the Canadian National Railways is part and parcel of the pension schemes on 
that railway. There are two schemes in effect on the Canadian National Rail- 
way. One of these is a contributory scheme, contributed to by the employees as 
well as by the railway. On other portions of the line, pending the amalgamation 
of the two schemes, and the working out of some more equitable plan, there is a 
pension that is provided for entirely by the railway, and the employees con- 
tribute nothing. 

Q. In the case where the pension is provided by the railway, and there is 
industrial trouble within the period, is it true that a worker could be dismissed 
and have no claim under that scheme?—A. Not only that, but it often happens 
that when they have any trouble which causes the workers to cease work—to go, 
as we commonly say, on strike—it means that when they do go back to work 
they will have lost all their previous years’ service in the records that are kept, 
and it will probably debar them from getting any benefit from the pension 
scheme. 

Q. Would that apply to the contributory scheme?—A. That is also true of 
the contributory scheme. 

Q. Would it debar them from reinstatement?—A. It would not debar them 
from being reinstated, but their time on the railroad would only count, for 
pension purposes, from the time they were reinstated. Unless they were able 
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to get a sufficient number of years in before they reached the age of sixty-five, 
they would be out of luck, so far as getting their pension was concerned. 

@. Would they be reimbursed for the amount paid?—A. There is some 
provision with regard to reimbursement, but I am not just familiar with the 
details at the moment. I have that information in my office, and I could supply 
it. In some cases, there is a provision where a portion of the contribution of the 
employee is returned to him. 

Q. Is it correct that a considerable number of railway employees are being 
laid off at the age of sixty-five?—A. Yes, there is a large number of employees 
being laid off at the age of sixty-five, without any pension or any other con- 
sideration. 


By Mr. St. Pére: 
Q. Do they not draw a pension from your union?—A. We have no pension 
scheme in any of the organizations I am associated with. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
@. You heard the previous witness deal with the question si wages. Could 
you give us some idea of the wages received by the men you represent?—A. It 
would be a rather difficult task to give you any estimate that would be accurate. 


I would say that the average wage of the membership affiliated with the All 


Canadian Congress of Labour is probably $1,200 per year, but that is only a 
very rough estimate. 

Q. That is for skilled workers?—A. That is taking the average of the whole 
fifty thousand workers. I would say that $1,200 per year would be about the 
average wage, and perhaps that might be a little high. 

@. Those are railway employees, mostly?—A. Oh, no, only about fifteeen 
thousand of that forty or fifty thousand are railway employees. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. What other groups are represented?—A. There are mine workers, lumber 
workers, electrical workers, common labourers, seafaring men, longshoremen, 
flour mill employees, and various other trades. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Most of those men would be working on an hourly wage?—A. A large 
number of the railway workers work on a monthly rate. 

(. Could you give us the hourly rates of the men you represent?—A. Do 
you mean the average hourly rate, or do you mean some of the rates? 

Q. You just mentioned a number of industries, and I wanted to know the 
rate of pay.—A. I could not give you that, outside of the railway industry, with 
which I am more particularly interested. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. What is your position with the railway?—A. I am the President of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 
Q. How many employees are there in the Canadian Bratheatane of Railway 
Employees?—A. Roughly, 15,000. 
@. And what would be the average wage received by them?—A. I would say, 
roughly, $1,200 per year. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. That is for railway workers?—A. I could give you that more definitely, 
phar we prepared a wage brief not so very long ago, which sets that out very 
clearly. 

: By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. You could supply that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In all the different classes?—A. Not outside of the railway workers. 
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Q. But you could for the railway workers?—-A. Yes, I can supply that, so 
far as the railway workers are concerned. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I would suggest that we have Mr. Mosher for a few 
minutes at some other session to give us this information. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You could do that?—A. Yes, sir, I will try to be at your service any time 
at all. 
By Mr. Bell (St. John-Albert) : 


Q. I would like you to give us a little more definite information with regard » 
to unemployment. You have given us figures for a year or so back, September, 
1927, and I would like you to bring those figure up to date?—A. If there are 
reports from the Department of Labour, or the Bureau of Statistics, later than 
September, 1927, we can bring them up to date, but I am not sure whether there 
are or not. 


By Mr. McMillan: . 
Q. The Labour Department issues a monthly report.—A. It does issue a 
monthly report, but the Labour Department does not deal with this particular 
phase of it every month. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You said there were about fourteen or fifteen thousand railway employees 
in your organization, and only about seven or eight hundred took advantage of 
the group insurance?—A. That is group insurance for sickness and accident. 

Q. Does that mean that all the other men have absolutely no insurance at 
all, except individual insurance?—A. Unless they have bought it individually. 

Q. You have no idea of how many have individual insurance?—A. No. 


By Mr. Leteller: 


Q. What scheme would you recommend, Mr. Mosher, in order to realize 
from the employers the higher salaries in favour of the unemployees?—A. From 
my experience, there is only one satisfactory scheme, and that is for the workers 
to organize more thoroughly. In my opinion labour organization is the only 
hope of higher salaries. 

Q. The same as the railroad unions?—A. Yes, and even there there could 
be better organization. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. In some industries that is not exactly true, is it? Are not the employees 
in some industries being paid splendidly?—A. When you say “splendidly” I 
am afraid to say No. I cannot agree with you. 

Q. Have you looked into the printing and publishing business?—A. Yes. 
We have a printing and publishing plant in connection with our Brotherhood, 
and we know it, and we know the wages very well. I do not think any of them 
are paid splendidly. When you realize that according to the decent living 
standard budget it requires approximately $2,200 a year for a family of five 
to live on properly, we cannot consider that anyone in the printing industry is 
being paid splendidly. ; 

Could you give us any of the inside facts regarding the salaries which 
are paid?—A. Yes. I can give you the union rates which are paid. 

Ms CuHarRMAN: I would not mind having some of these placed on the 
record. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 19, 1928, at 11 a.m. 
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Tuurspay April 19, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock A.M., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN: The members of the Committee will remember that at our 
last meeting we decided to have some representatives of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association attend the Committee here, and give evidence. Our Clerk 
was instructed to write to the Manufacturers’ Association, and find out whom 
we could get. The following letter hag been received dated Toronto, April 17th, 
1928, and addressed to our Clerk. 


I beg to acknowledge your letter of April 14th, which has been con- 
sidered by the Industrial Relations Committee of this Association. I am 
instructed to advise you that the Association accepts the kimd invitation 
of the Committee, and will be represented by the following gentlemen 
at the Committee’s session on Tuesday, April 24th, if that will be satis- 
factory: Mr. W. C. Coulter of the Coulter Copper and Brass Company; 
and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


That is signed by the Secretary of the Association. 
I have also a communication, addressed to myself from the Civil Service 
Federation of Canada, dated Ottawa, 16th April, 1928. 


I have much pleasure in communicating to you a unanimous resolu- 
tion passed at a recent meeting of the Executive of the Civil Service Fed- 
eration of Canada. 

Resolved that this Executive should express to the Chairman and 
through him to the members of the Select Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial and International Relations, sincere appreciation of their courteous 
and sympathetic reception of the representatives of the Federation and 
affiliated associations when considering Bill No. 4, an Act to amend the 
Civil Service Act. 

(Councils) 
With best wishes, 


Yours sincerely, 


T. R. L. MacInnes, 
President. 


What do you wish to do with this communication which I have just read? 
Mr. McMituan: I move that it be recorded. 
The CHAIRMAN: Motion is carried. 


We have with us to-day Mrs. Rogers, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Province of Manitoba; and Mr. Moore, the President of the International 
Trades and Labour Congress.- I think the evidence of Mrs. Rogers will not be 
very long, and it might be well to hear Mrs. Rogers first; then we will have 
Mr. Moore. It is unnecessary for me to say that we have much pleasure in 
having Mrs. Rogers with us this morning. She was attending the Ladies’ 
Liberal Convention at Ottawa, and since she represents a constituency in the 
local Legislature of Manitoba, and since she is one of the women of Manitoba 
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who has taken a great interest in legislation, social and otherwise, I think we 
are very fortunate in having her here this morning. I know I am expressing the 
pleasure of the Committee in having Mrs. Rogers with us this morning. We 
will ask you to take the oath, Mrs. Rogers, and then we will probably ask you 
a few questions; they will not be very serious, I do not think. 

Mrs. Rogers: Mr. Chairman, I have no power to speak here, but I suppose 
it is quite all right for me to give my own views? 

The CuarrMAN: Oh, surely. Give us your own individual ideas. 


Mrs. Epiru Roaers called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Now, Mrs. Rogers, you might just unfold to the Committee the views 
of that Committee of which you are a member, and which was appointed by the 
Manitoba Legislative Assembly to investigate the question of unemployment 
in the Province of Manitoba. Perhaps you might say something about the 
report you brought in, and anything else pertaining to the question of unem- 
ployment in Manitoba, as we are investigating here the question of insurance 
against unemployment, invalidity, and sickness?—A. Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men; Seasonal unemployment has been very great ever since the war. Last 
year it was less than this year. This year the conditions were very bad, from 
the early fall, on account of the crops being a failure in Manitoba, and in other 
parts of the country. The City of Winnipeg, of course, did what it could to 
help, and the unemployment Committee started their work in December. The 
Legislature met in December, which was a month earlier than usual, and then 
the Government participated, until about the end of January. But, as you know, 
and as they have done in former years, they gave out just sufficient groceries, 
the bare necessities of life, and for that the men had to work in the wood-yard. 
They tried to give work in the breaking of stones, and similar work, and they 
paid the men for that; but of course, as Mr. Heaps knows so well, it is terrible 
to think of our people having to come down to the dole system, year in and 
year out. As the years go on, it is seen that the men who are relieved are the 
same class, and almost the same men who are coming in for assistance. Natur- 
ally, their health is injured and their resistance to sickness is depleted, because 
they do not get the proper food during the winter months when they are un- 
employed. A regular svstem is adhered to which gives them a certain amount 
of food, which does not include very much meat, and in a country like ours, 
they need meat; and the amount of food they get is just enough to keep body 
and soul together. JI have said this very often in Winnipeg, but they do not 
agree with me there. However, we know, and I am absolutely telling the truth 
when I say they do not get anything but what is just sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. The system is worked out through the City Council, and we 
have two representatives, Mr. McNamara and myself, in the Government. We 
have been the representatives there for a number of years. A case was brought 
to our attention in December, of twenty-five Norwegians who had come out 
in the early Spring, and who could not get any employment, and were in the 
Immigration offices, and they wanted to be deported. They came up to the 
Parliament buildings, and Mr. Ivens brought this matter up in the House, and 
we saw them: I went over to see them, and I found out that their story was 
absolutely correct. Jt seems that in the community, in Norway where they 
lived, inspectors arrived who painted a very luridly wonderful picture of Canada, 
and these people, assisted by their community, had come out here, presumably 
to farm. They had positions, jobs, in Norway, but, unable to speak our 
language as they were, they left their work and came out here, one with a 
family of seven, and another with a family of six. They went on the land, but 
they could not make a success of it. They were not placed near people who 
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could help them, and so, some of the single men, and the married families came 
back to the city, and they had to be sent back to Norway because they could 
not be placed at all. 

Then there is the subject of unemployed single men. We get such a cry 
from the single men. For two years it has been the policy of the city not to hep 
the single men. They say that single men can get work, if they will go to the 
bush; or if they will go to the farms on a wage of $10 or $15 a month, where they 
will get their board anyway and their washing done. But there were a great 
many more single men than there was work for, even on the farms, and, these 
men were not altogether floaters. They were single men, many of them returned 
soldiers, who were in Winnipeg, and it did not matter what their age was, young 
or old, if they went to the Social Service Department, they could not get any 
assistance at all. Naturally, these men were picked up on the streets as 
vagrants. A particular case was brought up on the floor of the House, and a 
Committee appointed to investigate the conditions of the single men. We found 
that during the past few months, there were 1,700 single men committed to the 
jails, just picked up because they could not get employment. They are given - 
a bed for one or two nights, and then on the third night if found on the streets, 
they are taken up as vagrants. In the course of its investigations, the Com- 
mittee went to the Chief of Police, and to the Provincial jail and interviewed 
seven or eight men in one day. The men that we saw were splendid types of 
young manhood, with only one exception. The first morning, we went to the 
jail we found a young man from the Province who had run away from home; 
he had just been picked up and was going to be sent back to his home, but I am 
afraid he should really have been cared for in an institution, rather than sent 
home. 

Among the young men we saw, there were seven—two of them from Quebec 
—who had always corne to the same farm in the Summer; one young fellow sup- 
ported his mother, and thinking that he would get work in Winnipeg, he had 
sent her every bit of money that he had earned. I remember him perfectly, 
because he was a very finely built young fellow, but here he was, with the 
stigma of jail now upon him because he could not get a job. And that was the 
case with the others. We went down to the jails and we saw the same thing. 
We had several conferences with the Chief of Police, and he said that on the 
whole these men are men who would like to get employment, but cannot. Our 
Committee brought in a small report, that was tabled, suggesting that some- 
thing should be done for the single men. Why should the stigma of a jail 
sentence be imposed upon them? Any one knows how much harder it is for 
them to get employment if they have to say they have been in jail. Therefore, 
we thought something should be done for them to save them from that stigma. 
We have met with the members of the Winnipeg Unemployment Committee to 
ask that during the interim a committee be appointed to look into the condition 
of the single men and see what can be done. The City Hall authorities say that 
it is not their work, and that it might cost something; or that the Provincial 
Government is trying to put something over them; but as a matter of fact, it is 
something for the citizens to do, and at least to suggest a remedy. The problem 
is, to look after the young men of the country, because they are pretty nearly 
all young men, and young men who come from all parts of the country. These 
are young men who come from all parts of the country; some of them we ask 
to come up. They are advertised for, to come to the West for the harvesting 
season. We cannot get enough men in Winnipeg or in Manitoba for the harvest, 
and naturally we have to send to the East, to the far East, to get men to come up 
there for the harvest time. But when such things happen as happened last year, 
when the harvest was poor, naturally these men are not paid for all of their 
time, and if they get back to Winnipeg they stay there to look for a position. 
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They naturally come to the city, because there is no more work for them in the 
country, and there is no work for our young people. 

We will leave harvesting alone for the moment, because we have to have 
these men. The whole fault we feel lies in the immigration, with these young 
men coming out from the Old Country, probably unassisted, but with lurid 
details of what Canada is. We know we want immigration of a certain type, 
but we do not want these people out here who do not understand what Can- 
ada is, what the hardships of a winter in Canada mean. They say that every- 
thing is opening up, that our mining districts are opening up. There is a great 
deal of employment for labour in the mining districts, and if they will take our 
young men and absorb them there it will be a splendid thing. But look at the 
immigration that is coming in already; every day train loads of people, many 
of whom will be on our hands next winter. It is a matter of the ‘deepest con- 
cern, to know what is going to be done with them. I do not know what your 
policy is in regard to insurance; I have not heard that, but there is one thing I 
know, and that is that it is a serious condition, when you have 1,700 single 
men—there may be others, but these are statistics we obtained from the Chief 
of Police, and I am perfectly accurate in making this statement, that we know 
of 1,700 men who went to gaol because they could not get any work. 

I have not got statistics with me of the number of married men who were 
unemployed, but there is no money with which to send these people to jobs: 
except through the Employment Services of Canada, and they cannot always 
get positions for men. We try to get men into positions in private organiza- 
tions. There ought to be some policy whereby we can get the Steamship 
Companies and the two big Railroads together, to see if we cannot get some 
assistance for these people who come out on their own, owing to the advertising 
that is done on the other side, to help in some way these immigrants that are 
lodged in the Immigration Hall in the City of Winnipeg. Many of them have 
not got proper clothing; those that come out under the cheaper fares are assisted 
back, but what is the use of bringing immigrants out here if we have to send. 
Ped back again? It is a waste of money. We have been at a loss as to how 
to help these people, and we are at a loss to know how we are to get on at 
all. Of course with the greater immigration this year we may have the same 
problems before us next winter, although we are told that everybody will ‘have 
work this summer. But you must remember that year in and year out, as they 
are getting less work, or work just for the summer months, their health is 
going. Many of these men are returned soldiers, who are suffering after many 
years, who came back fairly well, but not having good food and _ happily 
situated they are losing their health, and it comes back on the State after all. 
Many of them are on pension. If we had a system by which we could find 
them work, that would be the thing. The men who do not want work are 
in the minority. I speak from a knowledge of this work, because I have been 
in it so long. It is all very well to say that you cannot get men to work on the 
farms. If men refuse to go on farms, as a general rule it is because they are 
not strong enough to do the work of farming, and the farmers do not want 
that kind of men. There is no use saying the farmers do want them; they 
want men who know how to do farm work. 

Building is going on, to a certain extent, in Winnipeg. There was a very 
fair report made last year by Professor Murchy, Fred Dixon (an outstanding 
man, as you know in Labour circles), Mr. McNamara, of the Bureau of Labour, 
and Mr. Carter. It is a very interesting report; I am sorry I have not got one 
here, but 5,000 copies were to he printed. 
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By Mr. Heaps: 
@. That is the report of the committee appointed to look into the question 


of unemployment?—A. They were appointed to look into the question of 
unemployment and to report on it. 


By the Chatrman: 


Q. Have they got that report printed yet?—-A. Not yet, or I would have 
had a copy of it here. One thing they brought out was that Winnipeg was 
better suited for all-round work than any other city in Canada. One would 
wonder that in that extreme climate they could go on with building at all. 
They said that they could do better with all-round work in Winnipeg than 
anywhere else. 

We have had the Hon. Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, at some of our 
meetings. They say that in Winnipeg it will cost more to build in winter than 
in summer. What does it matter, if it does cost a little more, if we can keep 
these men employed, and if they are contented and happy? I must say that 
the unemployed have suffered very silently this year. We have had no fuss 
whatever from them; they have taken what they could get, very silently and 
very peacefully, and I wonder how they do it, because we are certainly not 
improving, and something has to be done in order to find a solution for the 
conditions we find in Manitoba. 

If there are any questions anyone wishes to ask, I shall be glad to answer 
them if I can. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


q. I would like to ask with reference to the Commission that was appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Dixon, Mr. Carter of Carter-Fellowes & Company, with 


Professor Murchy as Chairman; they reported that they would recommend to | 


the Dominion Government a form of unemployment insurance?—A. Yes. 

(). That report of the Commission I believe was unanimous; are you aware 
of that fact?—A. Yes, that was embodied in the report. I think we ought to 
_be able to get a copy of that report very soon. I tried to get it before I left 
Winnipeg, but it was not ready. 

The CuHatrMan: The members of the Committee ought to have a copy of 
that report. 

Mr. Heaps: It has not been printed yet; there has been a fairly good 
synopsis of it in the Press, but not in full. It might be advisable, Mr. Chairman, 
to have the Chairman of that Committee, Professor Murchy, here; he might give 
us some very valuable information. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you want Professor Murchy’s name present before 
the sub-committee, to consider whether we should have him here or not? 

Mr. Hears: Yes, I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. These 1,700 men you spoke of, Mrs. Rogers, who could not get a job, 
were they mostly men born outside of Manitoba, who came from abroad?—A. 
Not from abroad. They were not only from the Province of Manitoba but 
from all over Canada, men who came out to the harvest. There were a great 
many from Winnipeg. : 

Mr. Hears: They were nearly all Britishers. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you think, Mrs. Rogers, that they were nearly all anxious to work, 
but could not get it?—A, They were anxious for work. 
Q. But they were not suited for work on the farm?—A. There was not 


enough work on the farms. 
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By Mr. Hail: - 


Q. Had they not gone out there to assist in harvesting?—A. Yes. They 
only ask for people for the harvest time; the men work for $3.50 or $4 a day 
during the harvest season, but as soon as the harvest is over the farmers are 
through with these people. 

Q. But they could get work on the farms?--A. The farmers do not want 

.to pay big wages. It is $3.50 to $4 a day, and as soon as the threshing is 
through, they are done with them. After that they get them for $15 a month. 

Q. But they could get $15 a month with board and washing, instead of going 
to the city to find work?—A. I am talking about single men. There were not 
enough positions for those men. ‘There was not enough bush work for those 
men. 

By the Chawrman: 

Q. They do not feed the number of cattle in the winter time out there that 
we have in Ontario?—-A. It is a totally different position. We have men that 
come up from Ontario, who cannot get back. 


By Mr. Hall: : 

Q. But these men did get $4 to $5 a day in the harvest; could they not get 
back to Ontario? I think they could, surely, if they worked for three or four 
months at that rate?—A. A man goes out to the harvest fields, from the East; 
when he gets there, it rains, and the farmer will not pay him; he has to go to the 
nearest place and wait until the farmer needs him. He pays his own board, 
at a boarding house, until he is taken back. Some farmers in the House said 
they did not do that, when this was spoken about, but they do not think of the 
hundreds and hundreds of cases where farmers do it. You can get statistics 
from the employment offices in Canada, only they do not give them to the 
public. Very often the weather is bad, it rains three or four days, and they 
have to go to the nearest boarding house to live, and pay their own board and 
lodgings. I know many, many young men who work for farmers who do not — 
make one cent after they have paid their help. One man told me that if he had 
not become a member of the House—he ran for member for his district, and he 
told me himself that his crop had turned out bad—if he had not been successful 
he did not know how he would have lived through the winter. He said, “ Mrs. 
Rogers, that is the condition of a great many farmers,” and we have to assist 
them. He said he had one man, and he was able to pay him off, that in the 
intervening times he had a threshing outfit and was able to go around from one 
place to another and get paid for his threshing. I am not surprised at being 
asked that question, if he gets $4 a day why can he not pay his way back to 
Ontario? When he gets there from the East, it rains, the farmer will not pay 
him, and he goes to a boarding house and waits until he is wanted. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. They get $3.50 to $4 a day when they work?—A. Yes. 
Q. Very often they will have but two or three days a week?—A. Only two 
or three days a week. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They are hired by the day, rather than by the month?—A. Now they 
are hired by the day. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Mrs. Rogers, you have not mentioned the unemployment that exists 
among the skilled men; there is always a certain amount of employment among 
people who work in iron works, railway shops, and in the building industry; 
have you considered the question of unemployment insurance for that type of 
worker; have you any opinion upon that, or have you given it any thought? 
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—A. No, I have not really given it any thought. I had to leave the meeting 
downstairs, and that question was just being brought up, about getting a list 
of the unemployed through the Trades Unions. They could to a certain extent 
get a report of how many unemployed there are through the Unions, and perhaps 
that is the best way of getting at it. I have never considered it, but you know 
there are a great many skilled mechanics laid off during the winter. There is 
no doubt about that. 

Q. You think if these men who are laid off from industry were able to draw 
from some fund certain weekly benefits in the form of unemployment insurance, 
it would be beneficial to those men when they are out of work?—A. I certainly 
do. 

By the Chairman: 


Q. You think there is a close relationship between the bad harvest condition 
last season, on account of frost and rust, and the unemployment situation in 
Manitoba last year?—A. I think go, because as a rule they have steady employ- 
ment for weeks and weeks, and last year, although the crop was good— 


By Mr. Hall: 


Q. What about Saskatchewan; did the same conditions exist there?—A. I 
do not know very much about Saskatchewan. 

Mr. McMitran: I was in Saskatchewan last fall, and the same conditions 
existed. The harvest was not good. 

Wirness: I do not know about Saskatchewan, but I know that we had 
several people who thought that Manitoba was in a better condition, who came 
down from there to Manitoba. Conditions were very bad out West. 

I have not spoken about the women’s work at all. There is nothing for the 
women at all, except the usual scrub work, house work, and things like that. 

There is a type of man that has been very hard to get placed, that is the 
office man and the girls who want to work there. We might say—perhaps I had 
better not. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. First impressions are sometimes the most lasting, Mrs. Rogers?—A. I 
know what causes that too. It is very sad to see that type of man, with a large 
family, not employed. Those men do not come to the Social Welfare; they 
would starve, some of them, before they would, and I do not blame them. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. Have you a solution, Mrs. Rogers?—A. Work. 

Q. Where are you going to get it?—A. I think that we have discussed: this 
for many years past. Mr. Moore will remember when they said that govern- 
ments, both provincial and federal, should not do all their building in the summer 
time, but should keep a great deal of it for the winter time. I think that all 
industries should try and do as much as they can to spread out their work, so 
that we would not have that vacuum in the winter. That is the only thing that 
will help out—work—and that is what men and women want. 

Q. You realize, I suppose, that the situation among the farming community 
in Manitoba in general is that they have not got any overplus of money, that 
they are pretty deeply involved, in Manitoba, in general?—A. They have had a 
hard year, in spots, but in other parts of the province they have had very good 
crops. 

it But as a general rule do you consider that the farmers in Manitoba are 
fairly well off?—-A. Yes. I think the farmers in Manitoba are doing exceedingly 
well, but in certain parts of Manitoba their crops were an utter failure. 

Q. We realize that?—A. In certain parts, but in other parts their crops were 
wonderful, as you will know from the crop returns from Manitoba. 
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Miss MacpHatt: May I say that I had the privilege of being in every 
constituency in Manitoba just after the harvest of last year, and I heard of 
very prosperous spots in Manitoba, but I never arrived at them. When -you got 
to the places where they were supposed to be, they were not there. I think the 
trouble in Manitoba goes very much deeper than the crop last year. They 
cannot grow wheat like they used to; they are trying to cultivate wheat which 
will not rust. Besides that, they are still suffering from the slump after the war. 
I think the farmers in Manitoba are in a worse condition than the farmers of 
any other part of Canada except the Maritime Provinces. I have talked with 
people who were wealthy twenty years ago, who are not wealthy to-day. 

The CuairMAN: Have they pursued, during the last twenty years, the 
cultivation of farms for wheat? 

Miss Macpuaiu: Principally wheat, but other things as well. It goes 
deeper than that. I do not think we can expect that a good crop next year will 
lift them right out. 

Mr. McMirian: There is no question but that Miss Macphail’s informa- 
tion is pretty accurate. I was in the West last year, and even in the Portage 
la Prairie section, apart from my own information I am acquainted with gentle- 
men who have quite large interest up there, and they tell me in many sections 
the situation amongst the farmers is tragic. 


Witness: It was tragic last year, there is no doubt about that. But in 
other parts last year they had wonderful crops, for instance, in and around 
Boissevain. 

The CuatrMAN: I know that in the northern part of Saskatchewan, in 
which I am located, and which is a comparatively new area, they have given 
up the idea even there of keeping to wheat raising and are going into mixed 
farming. We have in my district some eight or nine creameries, with cheques 
coming in from month to month. Fishing also helps to break up unemployment, 
and lumbering in the North. We know the farmers have not broadened out 
into other things than wheat-growing, and they are in a very bad condition. 

WiTNnEss: Yes. It is not a very good thing to spread around, that the people 
in those provinces are so fearfully hard up this year, because it is very bad for 
the western provinces. We know that in some districts they did exceedingly 
well, but in other parts of the province they had very bad crops. I only hope, 
Sir, that you will be able to do something to help the situation. 

The CuarrMan: If there are no other questions, I think we are through with 
Mrs. Rogers. We thank her very much for her attendance here this morning. 


Witness retired. 


Tom Moore called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Moore, what is your name in full?—A. Tom Moore. ~ 

Q. What is your position in the world of labour?—A. I am President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Q. You have heard part of the discussion this morning; if you will continue, 
and open up the discussion as you think best, we will then ask you some ques- 
tions—A. In order to try to condense some of my thoughts upon this very 
important question, I have tried to draft up a memorandum which I thought 
at least might be the basis of the discussion. I think it is far from being all- 
inclusive, or perhaps as clear as it might have been, had it been put at greater 
length. The following is the memorandum I have prepared:— 
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MeEmorANDUM on Insurance against unemployment, sickness and in- 
validity submitted to the Select Standing Committee of the House of 
Commons on Industrial and International Relations. 


Orrawa, Ont., April 19th, 1928. 


The question of protecting wage earners against losses caused by 
unemployment, sickness and invalidity has been given considerable atten- 
tion from time to time at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and it is the views of the organized workers, repre- 
sented in that body, that I have endeavoured to briefly summarize in this 
memorandum. 


Whilst full information as to the composition of the membership of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is published annually by the 
Federal Department of Labour in “Labour Organizations in Canada,” the 
following short statement may be helpful to the Committee to enable them 
to understand the widespread source from which the views herein presented 
originate. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada is a Dominion-wide 
organization including workers of both sexes engaged in practically all 
of the industrial occupations (skilled and unskilled—manual and clerical) 
carried on in Canada. ‘These are divided into some sixty national and 
international unions having approximately 1,500 local units and about 
150,000 members located in the industrial centres of all the provinces 
of the Dominion. 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada holds the view that all 
social legislation of the nature now being dealt with should be of a Federal 
character as otherwise many workers are denied the benefits of the same 
because of the difficulty of establishing the requisite provincial residence 
qualifications etc., owing to the transient nature of their employment. 


Notwithstanding these views it has been found necessary in some cases, 
because of the provisions of the British North America Act, to make rep- 
resentations to Provincial Governments with the result that such remedial 
measures aS workmen’s compensation, providing payments not only for 
accidents but in some cases industrial diseases, etc., have been obtained. 
In addition, through Provincial-Federal co-operation, old age pensions 
have been made possible and brought into effect in several provinces and 
likewise an Employment Service established which has done much to- 
wards reducing the volume of unemployment by providing freer and 
ereater facilities of securing employment. 


It is the studied opinion of the Trades and Labour Congress that 
any scheme of unemployment insurance, to be effective and of real value 
to the wage earners, must be a Federal one. This view has been pre- 
sented to the Government on a number of occasions having been incor- 
porated in the Platform of Principles of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada in 1921. This contention has been given support by the 
Government. During the 1921 session Parliament had placed before it 
Privy Council Order No. 2722, dealing with the report from the Minister 
of Justice in reference to a number of draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour Conference (League of Nations) 
at its first annual meeting held at Washington, D.C., October-November, 
1919. Amongst these were two of particular application to the present 
inquiry concerning which the Order in Council says:— 
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(a) Draft Convention concerning unemployment:— . 


The Minister is further of opinion, seeing that the principal object 
of this convention is the establishment of a national system of 
employment agencies under the control of a central authority that 
the Dominion is the proper authority to give effect to the pro- 
posals of the convention. The project does not appear to 
be attended by any question of legislative competence, be- 
cause legislative sanction would not seem to be essential to 
the attainment of the objects in view. There are objects which, 
it is conceived, the Government may competently carry out as 
an executive measure, provided the necessary parliamentary 
appropriation be available. It is observed in this connection, 
that the provisions of the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, 
Chapter 21, Statutes of Canada, 1918, may be largely utilized 
for the purpose of carrying out the proposals of the convention 
except with respect to that referring to unemployment insurance, 
which at the present time has no application to Canada. 

(b) Recommendation dealing with Unemployment Insurance:— 
The Minister observes that the experience of other countries 
has demonstrated that a system of unemployment insurance, 
in order to be effective and successful, must be merely ancillary 
or complementary to a system of labour exchanges, the whole 
being adapted to the principal function of finding work for 
unemployed insured workmen. In this view, unemployment 
insurance has a pronounced federal aspect, and on the whole, 
the Minister thinks the establishment of a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance is competent to the Dominion in the exercise 
of its residuary legislative power with relation to the peace, 
order and good government of Canada 


The report of the Royal Commission on Industrial Relations (1919) (Par. 
34-35-36) puts unemployment and the fear of unemployment first as the chief 
cause of industrial unrest and makes the following definite findings and recom- 
mendation:— 


34. But supplying the unemployed man with suitable work for the 
present will not entirely soive the problem. Before the labourer can 
be made contented the hauting fear of unemployment must be removed 
from his mind. 

35. This is something which affects all wage earners, but more 
especially the casual labourer. He can never be sure just when his 
employment will terminate and he will be left without the means of sub- 
sistence. 

36. Unemployment. may arise from other causes than the loss of 
his job. He may be incapacitated by sickness, invalidity, or old age. 
Very few labourers are able, out of their earnings, to make provision 
for these contingencies. We recommend to your Government the ques- 
tion of making some provision by a system of State Social Insurance 
for those who through no fault of their own are unable to work, whether 
the inability arises from lack of opportunity, sickness, invalidity or old 
age. Such insurance would remove the spectre of fear which now haunts 
the wage earner and make him a more contented and better citizen. 

Though much could undoubtedly be done to reduce the volume of 
unemployment (and the Trades and Labour Congress has made many 
suggestions to proper authorities from time to time and participated in 
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numerous conferences with that object in view) the concensus of opin- 
ion, not only in Canada but also in other industrial countries, seems to 
be that no actual solution of the problem has been found and that unem- 
ployment is likely to continue to exist. Many factors enter into this, the 
most recent one to be given general recognition by statisticians, Govern- 
ment authorities and others, being that machinery is displacing human 
labour at a much faster pace than the consuming power of the masses 
is increasing. 

Under present day conditions every industrial wage worker is con- 
stantly exposed to the hazard of unemployment. The duration of a 
job may not depend upon his efficiency, workmanship or loyalty but is 
often more dependent upon the personnel, production, marketing and 
financial policies of business management. 

As the responsibility for unemployment thus rests largely with 
industry the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada holds the opinion 
that the cost of unemployment insurance should be piaced primarily on 
industry though it is recognized that Government has also some responsi- 
bility to participate. 

Unemployment insurance is the most practical way to deal with the 
problem of unemployment for the following specific reasons :— 


1. It will tend to reduce the volume of unemployment by (a) 
Stabilizing purchasing power of the workers and thus continuing 
to provide employment to thousands who would otherwise be 
added to the ranks of the unemployed; (5) Inducing greater 
effort towards co-ordination of seasonal activities; (c) Leading 
to the employment of labour already in Canada instead of the 
seeking of immigrant supplies of same; (d) Better budgeting 
of work so as to reduce the peak period of employment and 
subsequent periods of depression. 

2. It would give protection to the worker and his family and prevent 
the demoralization which often occurs when, through inability to 
obtain employment, workers are compelled to depend upon 
charity. 

3. It will reveal actual facts concerning the amount and causes of 
unemployment, thus providing valuable information essential to 
the prevention of unemployment. 


In Canada at the present time there are no reliable statistics on these 
matters, the information furnished by the Bureau of Statistics and the 
Employment Bureaus only give indication of the trend of employment 
whilst that furmished by trade unions is, in most cases, only an estimate. 

4. It will make higher living standards possible and assist in 

decreasing industrial unrest. 

5. It will reduce waste. 

During times of extreme distress Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments have expended large sums of money to provide temporary relief. 
Municipalities have also tried to cope with the situation. In nearly all 
these cases modern methods of efficiency have been abandoned. Likewise, 
the waste which often occurs by over-lapping etc., in attempting to 
provide relief, through private agencies, would be eliminated through 
a properly organized system of State Unemployment Insurance. 

Unemployment Insurance is no longer an experiment, and Canada 
can benefit by the experience of other countries in deciding as to the 
methods of administration, collection of funds, etc., which would be most 
suitable to this country. 
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The subject of the present inquiry covers a very wide field and it 
is recognized that this memorandum has only dealt very briefly with a 
few of what are considered the most outstanding features of this very 
important matter. I wish to assure you, however, that Organized Labour, 
as represented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, is willing 
to give the fullest possible co-operation to the end that legislation will 
be enacted that will provide relief from the misery and suffering caused 
by the losses incurred through unemployment, sickness and invalidity. 


Now, if there are any questions, I recognize that this needs considerable 
elaboration in order to make it understandable in some cases, and I will be very 
pleased to try and answer any questions. I have an additional copy or two if 
any Member would like one. For the purpose of asking questions, they may 
be useful. 

The Cuarirman: Any questions, now to continue the discussion? 


By Mr. McMullan: 

Q. I notice in your paper you say the insurance will be primarily charged 
on industry. Is it your opinion that the workers, the employees, should also 
contribute an amount?—-A. The general policy of the Organized Workers has 
been to support the view that when industry contributes, the workers are con- 
tributing as well as the employers, industry being composed of both their 
efforts. Therefore, if the worker makes a separate contribution, he is con- 
tributing twice to the employers’ once. That is the general view. If the 
employer contributed by means of income tax, that would not be a contribution 
through the industry, which would be passed on to the consumer. Then it would 
be just as separate as taking it out of the wage of the workman. However, on 
the question of unemployment insurance, there has been some divided expres- 
sion of opinion as to whether the workers might participate in the administration, 
for the reason that they feel that if they did participate,—and this may only be 
the minority view as yet—that if they did participate in the contribution that 
would give them a much greater right to participate in the management of the 
funds. It would remove the stigma of charity, and place it as a purely insurance 
jointly managed fund rather than a charity fund in any respect; and from that 
angle, there may be some ground for further consideration. I think I can say 
that whilst not in a position to commit any one or make any general declaration 
on that point, certainly I am not in a position to make one contrary to the 
generally expressed views up to the present time, that there is a sufficient body of 
opinion holding the views of the kind I have expressed to say that if the Com- 
mittee in its wisdom felt that the workers should make some contribution, it 
would be sympathetically considered and examined in all its angles by all the 
workers to see the value there would be to that. I am not in a position to say 
that it would be refused or rejected, or that they would fail to deal with the 
subject, because of the possibility of the workers not wanting to contribute. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What objection is there, if any, to the State’s contribution?—A. None, 
We say we recognize that Government has a responsibility. 

Q. And you say that industry should ‘bear a part?—-A. That primarily it 
should rest there, but we also recognize that the Government. has a responsibi- 
lity. We recognize that because by the indiscriminate admission of immigrants, 
the Government accentuates the unemployment situation, and it would be 
wrong to say that employers should bear a responsibiliy that is caused by 
the action of the Government. 

@. Suppose there is no immigration to Canada, would you consider that 
the Government should still have a responsibility?—A. Yes, there is a further 
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responsibility besides immigration. There is the Alien Labour Act. And, there 
is the responsibility of the Government—I do not want to get into a political 
statement, but is is essential to mention it—on the tariff question. There is 
a view held of tariffs or non-tariffs in regard to employment, which is purely 
a Government function to decide. I am not expressing an opinion here one 
way or the other. It is not my place to do it—but because Government has 
functions which interlock with the problems of employment and unemployment 
you cannot say the whole responsibility should be on the employers. It is 
plain that the Government has some responsibility on these matters I have 
mentioned: Immigration, alien labour laws, the tariff, the development of raw 
materials; the granting of concessions for development, perhaps to hold them 
out of use, and as they have been granted many times, and held out of use, 
preventing labour being applied. So that in numerous ways, Government has 
its responsibility, as I submit, Mr. Heaps. 

Q. Speaking for your organization, are you in favour of a compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance scheme, and with regard to sickness?—-A. It should be com- 
pulsory and it could cover the whole question. In regard to sickness, I think it 
is hardly quite as clear. Lots of times from various causes, sickness would 
undoubtedly come within the unemployment sphere. You have sickness inter- 
locking with the Workmen’s Compensation, that is sickness caused by industrial 
diseases. That is already covered in some instances, a few, and we are trying 
to extend it by Provincial legislation. In Alberta they have some form of assis- 
tance, or State Aid for the outlying districts on medical cases. We would not 
want to affect provincial rights, or prevent responsibility, may I say,,under the 
British North America Act, to deal with certain forms of sickness. They have 
control of hospitals. The question of financing hospitals so that their aid can 
be given to the workers might rest with the Provincial jurisdiction; but the loss 
of time, of employment, between the ability to get a job and the ability to be 
physically able to take one should come within the genera] Federal sphere. 

Q. When I speak of sickness insurance, I have in mind the method adopted 
by the Government of Great Britain, which has been in effect now, I suppose, for 
seventeen years. There, they have sickness and unemployment insurance all in 
one. During the last year or so, they have considerably widened the scope of 
the Act. It seems to work fairly well, and 1 think one of the most popular 
features of the insurance scheme in Great Britain, is the sickness insurance?—A. 
With all due respect, you will recognize that there are no subsidiary powers of 
legislative authority in Great Britain lke we have in Canada. 

Q. That is quite right, of course, Mr. Moore?—-A. The Imperial or National 
Government has wide powers, even down to municipal affairs, and therefore, they 
can include it in an inclusive scheme much better than we can, as we have grown 
up with our legislative system, and have to take cognizance of those variations. 
But, certainly, the workers should be protected equally from loss of time by sick- 
ness, as from unemployment. 

Q. The loss of time in sickness is not the most important thing, although 
it is important. It is the ability to get treatment.of a character that they were 
formerly not able to get, but now can get from the sickness insurance?—A. I 
agree with you, and it is on that line that we are pressing first for workmen’s 
compensation, which is a form of sickness such as a man being incapacitated by 
something happening to him, because we realize that the periods of sickness were 
so much extended by the inability to employ medical aid. We follow that up 
with industrial disease; that is, disease caught in its incipient stage may be 
treated. For example, there is the recent amendment to the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in regardsto silicosis. They have three stages of com- 
pensation; first, for the incipient stage where the man is compensated to the 
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extent that he can get out of the industry and become cured. We have treated 
all these things on the basis that given the proper aid, it would shorten the period, 
and in sickness, there is no question to-day that there are a large number of 
days lost, a man becoming seriously sick, sometimes irrecoverably so, because of 
his inability to get medical aid in the primary stages, having no money. I 
pointed out that Alberta has already taken steps to give assistance to those who 
are unable to get it, in the primary stages. They have a section giving free hospi- 
talization, and so forth. | 


By Mr. Hail: % 

Q. Do you contend that the unemployed do not get it because they have not 
money to pay for it?—A. Yes, thousands of people die in this country because 
they have not enough money to go to a doctor. 

®. Do you say that a man must have money before he can go to a doctor? 
—A.No, but if a man is unemployed, and without money, and if he goes to a 
doctor, he is either going knowing that he cannot pay, and thus classing him- 
self as a rogue and a cheat, or else incurring a burden that it is probable he 
will not be able to get rid of by payment, and the consequence is that rather 
than face these things, they keep away from a doctor. 3 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. You might answer Dr. Hall by giving some idea of the aid given in 
Great Britain?—A. Thousands of people did without medical attention in Great 
Britain, because they were too poor to pay for it. 


By Mr. Hall: 


Q. Were they refused treatment? 

Mr. Heaps: No, but if a man has not got the money, he generally has to 
do without medicine, or medical attention. 

The CHarrMAN: Are you certain of that? Will the examination of the 
average medical man’s books disclose that fact? 

Mr. Heaps: No, I am not speaking of that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Taking the average medical man of any standing in 
Canada, where I have been living, if there is any man who has lost money by 
not collecting his accounts, he is that man. 

Mr. Hears: I think you are missing the point, Mr. Chairman. 

Witness: Might I give a concrete illustration? I could give very many 
of them, but this one is personal; it goes back some twenty years or more. 
Perhaps the particulars need not be put on the record? 

Hae CHAIRMAN: No, the reporter will not put these particulars on the 
record. 

Witness: Now, coming to a second illustration which occurred last week, 
a& man was in my Office in regard to a Workmen’s Compensation case. He had 
had his thumb crushed. ‘This case can go on the record if you like. The man 
went to the doctor, under the instructions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. The doctor gave him a prescription to take to the drug store. He said 
to the doctor, “I have no money to pay for this, I have been unemployed, and 
I have no money to pay for this medicine.” ‘Well,” the doctor said, “I cannot 
charge it to the Workmen’s Compensation Board.” I think he might have done 
that. However, the workman went to the drug store, and the druggist said he 
could not let him have the medicine unless he paid for it. Having no money, 
he had to leave the prescription there as the druggist would not charge it. He 
could have gone to the City Hall, I suppose, and got free treatment, but he 
did not feel like doing that. There is an independence in many individuals, 
sir. You are right that medical men will give treatment, when they are appealed 
to, and they have given treatment, but what we are dealing with, from my 
standpoint is this: that we do not want to demoralize men because of unem- 
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ployment; and there is nothing demoralizes a man quicker than having to take 
even @ minimum of charity from some one else. The first time he takes it, it 
begins to sap his fibre. He says, “I have got it once, and not being compelled 
to pay it-back, why not take it again.” It is easier the second time. But, it is 
the independence of character which has made the stamina in this country and 
Great Britain what it is. 

The CuatrMAN: There are plenty of men who come to a medical man for 
attention, and treatment, who have not the money to pay at once, but yet they 
have paid. Although they may not have money to-day, they may have it to- 
morrow, or in six months, and they get treatment, and pay for it later. 

Witness: May I give you the case of an immigrant, a very fine type of 
man? He came to this country, and after two years an illness occurred to him 
that caused him to be unable to work. He lost part of the use of his limbs. 
He was all right when he was in the hospital or apparently so, and was dis- 
charged because they needed the beds. He had no money and nowhere to go. 
He could not get charity in the city he was in, could not get any one to take 
his case and the only remedy was deportation. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do you know anything about the British Health Insurance Act in 
regard to panels of doctors?—A. Not a great deal. I would not care to give 
evidence on it. I have a volume of world-wide information on the subject, 
but I could not say I know sufficient to give evidence on it. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Let us take the object:ons that are frequently brought forward. First, 
that unemployment insurance has a tendency to make men ghiftless; they will 
be out of work, and perhaps will be willing to remain out of work knowing 
that they will be looked after—A. I do not know that we admit that fully, 
but we may admit it partly in this way; we admit that there is nothing that 
causes a man to be unemployable quicker than to be unemployed. We want, 
to meet that. We recognize that continuous periods of unemployment, espe- 
cially if there is no insurance, tends to demoralization, and that is the thing 
I emphasized that there should be insurance taking it away from charity, 
because the payment of insurance delays the time when demoralization sets in, 
because a man thinks the insurance is something to which he is entitled. If he 
is unemployed, and has to take charity at the first stage, then demoralization 
sets in so that he soon becomes unemployable. There are undoubtedly 
countries where unemployment has existed for a long time, resulting in an 
increase in the number of unemployable people. It is hoped that insurance will 
eliminate that. Unemployment does induce them to join that particular class, 
but immediately that you are able to absorb all your labour then you can 
use pressure on those who are unemployable to force them back into employ- 
ment, and in a little time, they recover their self-respect, and become well 
employable. 

Q. Were you not a member of the Commission that investigated unemploy- 
ment in 1919?—-A. I was on that Commission, yes. 

Q. Did that Commission report in favour of unemployment insurance?— 
A. Yes, it did. 

Q. Can you give the reasons the Commission had for thinking that unem- 
ployment was the cause of unrest?—-A. As well as I can recall—and perhaps 
I would have to read the whole report to make it clearly clear, for it was a very 
lengthy one-—the Commission held sittings over the whole Dominion, as near as 
I can recall and unrest was one of the matters to be investigated. We found 
that unemployment, and the fear of unemployment were the chief causes of 
industrial unrest, and that it was a menace to the State. It is plain that men 
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who are unemployed and without insurance may easily become a menace to 
the security of the State, and it was largely on that ground that we came to 
the conclusion that we did on unemployment insurance. That to stabilize 
industry, the incentive te restlessness should be taken away from them, because 
men who are too proud to accept charity might not be too proud to take things 
at times. I am speaking now some ten years after, so I hope you will forgive 
me if I am not exactly correct, but I think it was governed largely on that 
basis, that we felt there should be unemployment insurance for that reason. 
That was one of the reasons, although others entered imto it such as the 
stabilization of industry, for the prevention of the volume of unemployment. — I 
might mention that that report was later taken to the National Industrial 
Conference, and discussed, and from there the recommendation was made that 
the joint Provincial and Federal Conference, held in March, 1920, should con- 
sider it and take recommendations, which they did not fully do. 


By Mr. Letellier: 

@. Mr. Moore, do you believe that immigration may have a tendency to 
induce unemployment?—A. Undoubtedly it accentuates unemployment and is 
responsible for a lot of it to-day. We had Mrs. Rogers speaking of the farm 
situation. I would just like to show a little of how that works out. Men go 
to a farm. This is not as immigrants. They make good. There is no housing 
accommodation for them; it does not matter what the farmer would like to do, 
but they simply have to go back to the city for the winter season. During the 
winter they are living on a little surplus if they have it, or, they are accepting 
charity while trying to get some kind of a job in the city, and intending to go 
back to the same farm in the spring. But, before they get a chance to go 
back and notwithstanding our Provincial and Federal employment service, the 
railway agent—it has been said, but I have not proof of it, that he gets a 
commission—sees the farmer when he comes in to sell produce, and asks him 
to sign’an appointment for another immigrant, and the result is that this man 
is left stranded in the city as a common labourer again, to bid for a job, or 
to go back to his trade, if he has one, and the result is he is competing for a 
job while another immigrant on an assisted passage is coming to assured employ- 
ment on the farm, and the railway agent gets a dollar for his services. I am 
told that. I do not know it for sure, and so perhaps I should not assert it; 
but. anyway, they get these nominative passages, and their employment for the 
season. Take the case of the Hollinger or one of the mines in the Porcupine 
district, about three years ago, or more. They brought out a number of Cornish 
miners. I was in London at the time, and I remember issuing a protest. The 
condition was that there were men registered in the employment service offices 
of Toronto, more than the number required. But, the mining authorities said, 
they did not want those in Canada because they would be liable to leave and 
go back to the places they came from when trade opened up. They wanted 
people who had no other home in Canada, in order that they would stay where 
they were put. So they were bringing in immigrants by consent of the Govern- 
ment, whilst there were still unemployed men waiting for jobs, who were 
qualified miners. They had to issue notices warning miners to keep away from 
Hollinger because there were men sufficient for the jobs. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. From your experience, are there many firms who give the employees a 
hand in the management?—-A. There are various experiments where some of 
them think they give them a hand. The Canadian National are developing 
quite a good system, and they have done much to stabilize employment, by 
budgeting their work annually through joint committees with the men. Instead 
of hiring a great number of men just a few months prior to the harvest to get 
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their equipment ready, and then lay them off afterwards, they now budget the 
number of cars, and allocate them to the different shops, and that has to some 
extent stabilized employment on the railways, although it has reduced the amount 
of employment. I do not know of any industry that has gone to the same extent 
in bringing men into conference regularly for the budgeting of work, although 
we believe much might be done. And, we believe that if the employers are to 
contribute the major amount of unemployment insurance, they would do it, 
because it would be an advantage to them. Just as when compensation was put 
on, they started to get safety appliances because it reduced the cost of accidents. 
And if unemployment was charged on industry, it would have the same effect, 
we are sure. They would try to reduce the rush period in order to give employ- 
ment in the dull period. On that point may I just mention, with all due respect, 
an advertisement that appeared the other day with regard to Simpson’s in To- 
ronto. They say they are going to put up a four million dollar addition to their 
store and open it by Christmas. I suppose the Committee knows what that 
means? It means that every year, the building industry is always busy about 
the same time as the harvest season, because the small firms want to get their 
roofs on, and get their work ready so that the employer and one or two assist- 
ants can go on through the winter. That is in the height of the season they will 
be complaining of a labour shortage, and that will be used for immigration adver- 
tising to get immigrants to come in. They will get a few weeks’ work on the 
Toronto building, and for the rest of the time be unemployed, instead of spread- 
ing that work over a year, which we think ought to be done. If the building 
industry had to bear the cost of unemployment, the work would be spread. Now, 
they will bid as to who can get the building done in the shortest time, so that 
there is a rush of work in the building industry at times, and then a long period 
of unemployment. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. Have you knowledge of cases where work has been offered to unem- 
ployed men and they have refused it?—A. Not personally, but I have seen 
records, in the employment service records, where men have been offered work 
on farms on no wage whatsoever, merely board and washing, and men have 
refused to take it, because they had families in the city, and they could not pay 
rent out of that. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


@. In other words, would you say that the conditions offered were the cause 
of the refusal?—A. Yes, there is often farm work refused by industrial workers, 
because if you offer a married man even $20 a month in winter, he may be a- 
bricklayer, or a plasterer, and he is hoping that to-morrow he may get a job at 
his own trade; but to-morrow may be three or six months in the future. If he 
goes on the farm at $10 a month, who will keep his family in the interim? And 
if he has an accident on,a farm, there is no compensation, and who will keep 
him then? Therefore, he refuses the job. So there are plenty of farm jobs re- 
fused by industrial workers, because of their responsibilities and commitments 
in the city, that they cannot afford to take it. | 

Q. Have you been to a number of the European cities in connection with 
labour conditions?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has unemployment been discussed there and insurance against it?—A. 
Yes, in its broadest sense. 

Q. Have any of those countries gone back on the principle of unemploy- 
ment insurance?—A. No, they are extending always. 

Q. Countries that have established some form of unemployment and sick- 
ness insurance after an experience of some years, you say, have broadened their 
provisions?—A. Yes, and on the consent of the employer, and agreement with 
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them usually. I do not know of any case where the legislation has been abro- 
eated after it had been put into effect. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. In most of the industrial cities of the continent of Europe, the employees 
pay something, do they not?—A. It has been a policy from the inception 
for the workers to do that. There is a reason for it. Most of these 
Acts were the outcome of voluntary effort on the part of the men, themselves. 
I think the first unemployment benefits came from a small group of workers, 
from a trades’ union, who agreed to pool a little of their resources so they could 
help cach other in Winter. It grew up so that almost every trade union in’ 
Great Britain, and many of the other European unions followed the British 
one, provided their own unemployment insurance. Therefore, they were already 
contributing, and they merely got the Government to assist them in the first 
unemployment insurance. So there has been a different atmosphere there, as 
compared with ours in a newer country where we have not got that program 
of self-contributing, and we considered here that we were either contributing 
as workers in the industry, or as consumers of the products of industry. So, 
that is what makes the difference between ours and the European systems, where 
they are practically all contributing. . 

Q. In your estimation, if we secured legislation on the Statute books in 
Canada, of insurance against unemployment and sickness, your idea is that 
there is some doubt as to whether the employees should be asked to contribute 
in Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be a question of negotiating?—A. My declaration on that 
is that the present policy of the workers has always been in social insurance 

that they should not contribute; but there has developed a school of thought 
on the other line, because of the right of participation in certain classes of this 
insurance, and therefore, there is reasonable ground to say the whole question 
will be discussed with an open mind. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
_ Q. Do you believe that the question of the right to participate is an 
important factor?—-A.A very important factor, indeed. Especially when it is 
kept as insurance, and not as charity. 


By the Chairman: 
_ Q. On the whole, then, it would look as if they should be asked to con- 
tribute?—A. I will leave that for the consideration and recommendation of 
the Committee, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. One other question, Mr. Moore. This Committee has not yet discussed 
the question of unemployment. We have just touched on it in the early part, 
with reference to a scheme of this nature, and its relation to Provincial rights. 
We have had to overcome that difficulty in reference to the Old Age Pension 
scheme, which affects the provinces. My own view is that the Dominion and 
the provinces will have to join in something on the same lines as they did in the 
Old Age Pension scheme, in order to overcome any difficulty that may exist. 
Have you given any thought to that?—-A. Yes, in regard to unemployment 
insurance, we are firmly convinced that the Federal Government must be the 
responsible factor. We cannot even go as far as we did on Old Age Pensions 
in this matter in making it contingent on the consent of the provinces; because 
the needs of Canada demand that men be transient. We are a new country. 
The trend of the employment service of Canada is to find employment for 
unemployed men, and that I agree with Mrs. Rogers, is the best remedy for 
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unemployment if it can be found. They must, therefore, transfer men from 
province to province. They have a reduced rate on the railways to permit 
them to do that. There are new parts of Canada where, perhaps, no govern- 
ment exists; for instance up in the Flin Flon, and other mining districts, where 
there is as yet no development, or perhaps very little. Now,.if you have a 
water-tight compartment of provincial qualification as you have in the Old 
Age Pensions’ scheme, a five-years’ qualification, labour could not be trans- 
ferred. 

Q@. I do not know that we see your view point there. Will you explain? 
—A. The province sets up some qualifications as to when it shall be responsible. 
In the Old Age Pensions’ scheme, it says, “there shall be not less than five years’ | 
residence.” In the Mothers’ Allowance, it says the husband must have died © 
within the province, and the widow be resident there for at least two years 
before she is entitled to an allowance. In all these measures you have some 
provincial qualification, usually based on residence. Then, in the case of 
temporary relief, you have cities like Toronto, refusing to give jobs on relief 
work to men, unless they have been tax-payers for so many months or years 
previously. You have all these qualifications set up. Now, in unemployment, 
we say that if Canada is to be developed, we must have the utmost flexibility 
of labour, so that labour will move to where the employment is, and not remain 
unemployed in one province, with workmen needed in another province. So 
that, if you do not make it a nation-wide law, without provincial rights inter- 
fering, you will add to your volume of unemployment, and the amount of 
money to be expended on it rather than relieving the men in the primary case 
of unemployment, and enabling them to get unemployment. 

 Q. I was not getting at any regulations that might be set up by the Dominion 
Government, as to who was entitled to benefit. I am speaking of the division 
of power, particularly as between the Dominion and the provinces?—A. The 
division of power? 

Q. Yes?—A. The Minister of Justice says the Federal Government has the 
power. I am not going to contest his opinion. 

Q. I am in favour, as I said before, of a Dominion scheme, with the provinces 
administering, unless something better can be found. Are you of the same 
opinion as that?—A. I would say, “no,” and “‘yes,” which is rather contradictory. 
The Dominion should be responsible primarily. If the provinces can be induced 
to participate voluntarily with the Dominion, all right; but the administration 
must be in the hands of the Dominion primarily. Take the Employment Ser- 
vice Council, the administration is really in the hands of the Federal Co-ordinated 
Council here, or rather the Minister of Labour, who insists on certain conditions 
being in effect in the different provinces, but it is true the provinces make the 
appointments, and do the routine administration. Now, unemployment insurance 
could be administered through those officers. We have built that. Federal scheme 
of administration, with the Federal Government, as primary authority in the 
employment service, and as the Order in Council—I think it is 2722—says, it is 
interlocking, with the purpose of finding jobs for the men, and this is to insure 
those for whom jobs cannot be found, and so it should be interlocking in its 
administration, the payment of funds with the Federal-Provincial Employment 
Service Council, and the officers that are now set up. 

Q@. Are you then in favour of a Dominion-Federal and Provincial scheme, 
carrying out some form of an unemployment insurance?—A. It would be that in 
practice, but I am not in favour of saying it should be contingent on provincial 
acceptance. 

By Mr. Hall: 
Q. Could they both contribute?—A. They could. But, I would not make 


it contingent on that, on being applicable in every province. 
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By Mr. Heaps: : 

Q. Supposing a province would not accept the services of the Employment 
Service Council.—A. When they did not, the Dominion went in and set up 
councils of its own. They did that in New Brunswick, did they not, and in Nova 
Scotia, without any assistance from the province. ‘They had a little co-operation 
with one or two of the municipalities, 

Q. And you say the same thing in regard to the other provinces?—A. That 
is what I was pressing, that it should be first Federal in its authority; that the 
provinces might co-operate, and if they did, so much the better, but if they won’t, 
it should be operative without them. 


By the Charman: 

Q. You say the legislation should be Federal in its scope?—A. Yes, Federal 
in its powers. 

Q. How many members around these Councils?—-A. There are not councils 
established. There should be, but there are not. J am speaking of the actual 
administration officers. The Act does provide for provincial councils, but the 
provinces did not carry that out. We are of opinion that they should, and we 
are of opinion that those councils for unemployment, if they came into effect, 
would be an essential part of the advisory machinery to give local application 
and perhaps to assist in ironing out the difficulties that might arise in adminis- 
' tration. 

By Mr. Letellier: 

Q. Mr. Moore, do you think this scheme could be realized in small indus- 
tries in the different centres, and that under the provincial authority it would 
reduce the quantity of unemployment?—A. Yes, I think it would reduce it very 
materially, but again, we have to go outside the material to some extent. That 
is the psychological effect of unemployment. Immediately a factory starts to lay 
off men, even if it be only one or two men, or even in building jobs, the other men 
who are working begin to wonder if it is to be their turn to-morrow. Therefore, 
they restrict their own purchasing power. They say, “ I was going to get a phono- 
eraph ” or “to get the couch re-covered, but I had better wait and see how things 
turn out.” The consequence is that you multiply depression by the fear of unem- 
ployment, and you immediately see the merchant telling the commercial traveller 
that he does not want to buy any goods this time because he sees a slackening 
up in the buying. Now, if there was unemployment insurance, those people would 
not have that fear, and would continue their normal purchasing power, thus pre- 
venting an increase of the unemployment. Therefore, unemployment insurance 
has the effect of creating a reserve in good times in order that it may be expended 
during bad times. If there is little unemployment, you would build the fund up, 
and then when a greater number come on it, they would go into the labour market 
and by their buying, create labour, reducing the amount of unemployment, and 
thus stabilizing employment by stabilizing purchasing power to a great degree 
by removing the fear of those who, because of that fear, restrict their purchas- 
ing power. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? If not, we thank you, Mr. 
Moore, for your attendance, and the assistance you have given. | 

Witness: J thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I think we ought to realize the 
magnitude and importance of dealing with all angles of the question. I hope I 
have left some thoughts that may be worth-while. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Committee will now adjourn until next Tuesday, 
when we will have the witnesses from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 24, 1928. 
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Turspay, April 24, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock A.M., the Chairman, Mr. McIntosh, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a correction to be made in the record of prio- 
ceedings on page 1384; a remark made by myself at our last meeting. I begin by 
saying :— 
i! know that in the northern part of Saskatchewan, in which I am 
located, and which is a comparatively new area, they have given up the 
idea even there of keeping to wheat-raising, and are going into mixed 
farming. We have in my district some eight or nine creameries, with 
cheques coming in from month to month. Fishing also helps to break up 
unemployment, and lumbering in the North. 


Now, the error occurs in the last two lines which are printed as follows: 


We know the farmers have not broadened out into other things than 
wheat-growing, and they are in a very bad condition. 


That should be just the opposite: — 


We know the farmers have broadened out into other things than 
wheat-growing, and they are not in a very bad condition. 


That was the idea that I wished to put before the Committee. The first part is 
correct, but the last two lines are not. 


As you will have noticed from the minutes of the last meeting, we have with 
us to-day two representatives of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. I 
think Mr. Coulter is anxious to get in his evidence to-day; He has a very 
important meeting on. I think it will be wise to call him first. Is that the wish 
of the Committee? 


Carried. 


WILLIAM CHARLES CouLTEerR called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Please state your name in full, Mr. Coulter, and your position with the 
Manufacturers’ Asociation?—A. William Charles Coulter. I have had a num- 
ber of different positions with the Association. The reason that brings me here 
is that I have been acting as Chairman of our Industrial Relations’ Committee. 
I have been on the executive, and I have been Chairman of other committees 
for some years. 

Q. I think, Mr. Coulter, you are acquainted with the reference to this 
Committee, and if you will just unfold in your own way, first your ideas on 
the question, then, the Committee will question you after?—A. Mr. Chairman, 
I may say to start with, that the Manufacturers’ Association is a very scattered 
body; we have 4,200 members from the Atlantic to the Pacific, employing a 
great number of men, and this question—as it probably was to you a few 
weeks ago—is entirely new to us. We have never considered the question as 
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something that was likely to come up in the very near future. Statements 
have been made on the floor of the House which tended to the opposite view. 
We have no expressed opinion that represents the feeling of our Association, 
and in coming to you to-day, I am handicapped to that extent, that I cannot 
tell you what are the views of our Association. The views of our Association 
on any question of national importance are obtained, first by sending out 
circulars to the whole membership, laying down the question to be discussed. 
It is discussed in either local meetings, or divisional meetings. Our Associa- 
tion is divided into five divisions, from coast to coast. It is evident that we 
could not bring men from British Columbia down to Toronto and Montreal 
to discuss questions. They meet in their local divisions and those questions 
are handed on once a year to an annual meeting. So that you will see that 
after the receipt of your information, to obtain any opinion of the Association 
that I could express, would be an impossible thing for me to .do. 


At the same time, there are certain fundamental particulars that perhaps 
we can discuss. If you will recollect, the Association took a definite stand 
some years ago, on the question of the eight-hour day; and that stand was based 
on the fact that our friends across the line, who are our greatest competitors 
have no such legislation, and we felt that we should not be handicapped by 
passing it. That same viewpoint is held in Europe to-day. England, France 
and Germany had a meeting last year and neither of them have adopted the 
eight-hour day, because their competitors are not also adopting it. We feel 
that that is an important point to consider in connection with social legislation 
that would entail a cost to an industry. That is, we in Canada should not be 
called upon to take the lead. We must work either behind or at the same time 
as the neighbouring Republic to the South. If we do act before them, we are 
going to be badly handicapped. American importations are coming into this 
country in increasing quantity and amount, as you are aware, showing that the 
competition is very keen. If we were further handicapped it would be worse on 
employment. There is not any question about that. So that we consider, with- 
out going into the merits of the question, that a general consideration of the 
question, from our viewpoint, is untimely. 


There is another point, that, without going into the merits of the question 
would enter into a discussion. and that is that any Act should be general in 
Canada. It would be unfair for certain provinces to be handicapped with an 
extra cost of social legislation that other provinces who were their competitors 
did not have. 


I might say further that we consider that manufacturing is not the chief 
cause of unemployment in this country. No figures are really available, but I 
think it would be a safe estimate that seasonal employment, outside of what is 
known as industries generally, would account for probably fifty per cent of the 
unemployment in this country. What I mean by seasonal employment is work 
on farms, lumbering, fishing, construction work on railways, and building con- 
struction as well; things of that kind that are not carried on through the whole 
year. These are outside of what are generally considered industrial problems, 
and I think your greatest unemployment occurs in that field, and any social 
legislation that did not take in that field would be taking in only the field less 
affected by unemployment. Canada is a small country, rather sparsely popu- 
lated, and is a growing country where demands are growing from time to time, 
where additional work is being started from time to time, and where an entirely 
different field exists as compared with some of the European countries that have 
taken up this matter. The scale of benefits here, and the scale of wages is 
different from that of some of the other countries that have found it necessary 
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to take this up. These are just a few observations that we may make. The 

general view of the Association, whether its members would or would not favour 

a scheme, and as to what extent they would favour it, is not really obtainable. 

ee point out some of the difficulties that would occur in the carrying out of 
e scheme. 


The CHairMAN: Has any member of the Committee any questions? 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. A thought that has occurred to me, Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Coulter has 
been speaking, is this: May I ask what is the scope of the work of your Com- 
mittee of Industrial Relations? That is a matter perhaps of general interest.— 
A. Generally speaking, any legislation that comes up in any of the provinces 
that affects industrial relations is referred to this Committee. A question that 
was dealt with recently in different provinces was that of workmen’s compen- 
sation. In most instances our Association stood behind the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Mothers’ pensions and other reliefs have come before the com- 
mittee, and the Association and been dealt with either actively, or let go as the 
case may be. 

Q. The committee has not undertaken to survey the field and provide for 
the needs of the workers?—A. I do not know just what you mean by that. 

Q. I mean that the committee has not initiated such legislation as will really 
cover the social needs of the workers?—-A. No, although to some extent we 
were the initiators of the movement in Ontario for the Workmen’s Compensation. 

Q. Let us consider that case. What do you say then about competition in 
the United States? In many States they have not yet workmen’s compensation 
for injury?—A. Our employers in Ontario have complained of that for some 
time, but we favoured that because there was a little different question at stake 
there. The employers have a definite responsibility in connection with that. The 
former law. made it possible for a workman to collect, and we put it on a better 
footing, by putting in Workmen’s Compensation Acts. We were then doing 
what we had been doing in another way. 

Q. You put it on a better business basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. And it was good business to have it on the new basis?—A. Yes, that 
may be said. 

Q. Do you not think it might possibly be good business with regard to some 
of these other social matters? For example, Henry Ford seems to think he can 
get greater production from his workers when they work for a shorter work- 
ing day?—A. He may think that is so, and it may not be true. I have no evi- 
dence of that fact. | 

Q. No, but you would not say that a general consideration of that character 
ought to preclude the possibility of investigating whether this might or might 
not prove to be in the end, good business?—-A. Every manufacturer is to some 
extent an individual investigator as to how he can run his plant in the best 
manner, and he will have his own personal opinion and will have different plans 
carried out. 

Q. Supposing there was a considerable shortage of labour, would it not then 
pay the employer to have a steady supply of labour?—A. I do not just see how 
anything that comes up here on this question would solve that. Of course, we 
always want a steady supply of labour. 

Q. Let me explain what I am getting at. So far in Canada, there has 
been a fairly abundant supply of labour, and the individual employer has not 
had to worry very much about where his labour shall be secured. And if 
there was an extra rush when manufacturing involved the need of more workers, 
he was able to get the workers and after that rush was over, he could dismiss 
them and leave them to shift for themselves. Supposing there was not an 
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indeterminate supply of labour available, would he not be forced to consider 
some scheme by which ne could have his employees working steadily?—A. I 
do not just see the force of that in this way; I cannot speak for the Association 
on a point like that, but I have had considerable personal experience in operat- 
ing a business for many years, and I have found great difficulty in getting the 
kind of labour I want, when I want extra labour. It has been practically 
impossible. We have gone to the expense of sending men overseas to find this 
labour, some years ago. Even this last year, at a very considerable expense, 
we had to train men who were not fitted for the jobs that they had to do. We 
had to put men on and train them, or rather to school them to the jobs, simply 
because the men were not available with the knowledge that was required to 
do the work. So that, there is not any large supply of skilled labour. When 
you come down to common labour, you are talking of another problem. 

Q. Yes, of course, I quite recognize that in Canada as yet we have not 
made very much provision for technical training, or the training of technical 
workers. I think that is largely true?—A. Yes, we are however, making pro- 
gress in that. 

Q. We have depended on the older countries to supply skilled craftsmen. 
You spoke of our not being able to take the lead in Canada, and that we have 
to consider that we are in competition with the United States. We have tex- 
tile factories here, for example, which are competing with England. In Eng- 
land, they have unemployment insurance. What do you say about the English 
people, they seem able to compete with us?—-A. They have that of course, 
but that is another problem. I was referring to the competition of one sort, 
which is growing very materially at the present time, showing how keen the 
competition is there, and that any reduction of the margin, or any further 
handicap imposed on the Canadian worker would increase the amount of 
importation from that one source. 

Q. I understand that point, but I want to carry your idea a little further. 
If the English people took that attitude, they would have to give up all these 
welfare schemes because they are in competition with Canada, and the States 
where such schemes do not exist?—A. They are taking that attitude to-day, on 
the eight-hour day question, and last year at the Conference at Geneva, they 
took practically the same attitude on sickness insurance, because England and 
Germany were the main factors that put the question through, and yet both 
of them had sickness insurance, and they put it through because they wanted to 
be relieved of the unfair competition which their having the scheme placed them 
in with regard to other countries. 

Q. But they both have sickness insurance?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that consideration has not prevented them from having sickness in- 
surance and unemployment benefits, and that kind of thing?—A. It has not in 
that case, but it has prevented them in another case: the eight-hour day; show- 
ing that they recognize it and they have been trying to force sickness insurance 
on the other countries. 

Q. Now that manufacturing is carried on on such a great scale in India 
and China, are we going to have to lower our standards of living to those of 
China and India, as they are backward?—A. We would if we did not have a 
tariff or some sort of protection. ‘There is not any question that higher standards 
can only be maintained by some sort of protection. 

Q. Do we have to contemplate our workers living on rice, and reverting to 
the low standards of the Orient?—A. The Oriental standard is rising, and rising 
fast too. 

Q. But still, it is much lower than ours?—A. It is much lower. So is that 
of Europe as far as that is concerned. 
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Q. Have you worked out any means by which we could maintain our 
standards here, in face of world-competition with countries of much lower 
standards?—A. I have not. I am not aware that that has been worked out in 
Canada, but it was very carefully worked out in the States several years ago. 
You will remember that there was a Commission which made an inquiry there, 
and compared the cost of living in all the countries of the world, and their only 
answer was tariff protection against those countries to maintain the standard in- 
side their own country. That was the only measure that they brought out of 
their discussion of the matter. 

Q. Are you aware that there was another plan devised by the Labour 
Department of the League of Nations? That is by having minimum universal 
standards?—A. When that becomes universal, or when it reaches a point where 
your nearest competitors have it, then it will be on a different footing altogether. 

Q. Then would you be in favour of all nations adopting the standards laid 
down by the League of Nations?—A. I think, generally speaking, that would be 
a wise thing to do for Canada, if they were all in line. 

Q. In that case the cost of the various manufactures would be passed on? 
—A. The cost of the various manufactures would be passed on, so that every- 
body would have it. 

Q. So long as the United States does not come under that scheme, you 
see difficulty?—-A. I see very great difficulty. 

Q. Right in our own provinces, it is suggested that we have to face a 
similar situation. In British Columbia they have enacted a minimum wage 
law for men; they have to compete with Ontario and Quebec, and other 
provinces, in that regard?—A. Well, they do not compete very seriously. Their 
position does not make their competition very serious with the eastern provinces. 

@. I can remember that in my own province of Manitoba when the mini- 
mum wage for girls was passed, our manufacturers said they could not begin 
to compete with the manufacturers, say, of Montreal or Toronto, where lower 
standards prevailed. Has the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association ever made 
any effort to overcome these sectional differences?—A. No, except that each 
division tackles its own problems separately. Where it is merely a local prob- 
lem, it does not come before our general association. It is quite possible that 
our division in British Columbia might take a different attitude from Ontario 
and Quebec, on the same problem. 

Q@. Do you not think that an association such as yours ought to seck to 
provide for general legislation along these lines, in all the provinces of Canada?— 
A. I have stated that I think that might be the view of the association, that the 
association would consider it, if it comes up. If legislation was not general in 
Canada, it would be unfair to certain sections. 

Q. You suggested a few minutes ago that your association generally thought 
the only way to maintain industries here was by protection?—A. I did not mean 
to put it in that way. You asked as to a particular problem, and that was only 
/ the answer to give on that problem. 

Q. I do not want to go into the question of the tariff. Following that, do 
you think labour in Canada has been protected, or is protected to-day?—A. I 
have not the slightest doubt about it. They would not be drawing what they 
are drawing to-day, if they were not protected. 

Q. I was not thinking of tariff protection but has labour been protected in 
the maintenance of its standards. I am not asking about the tariff, because that 
always seems to be with us?—A. I did not catch the significance of the word 
“ yrotection,” in that sense. I know what you mean now. I feel that the worker 
in Canada. is in a very favourable position as compared with workers in other 
parts of the world; his standard of living and his comforts are not excelled in 
any other country in the world, except the United States, if they are excelled 
there. 
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Q. In Australia for many years they have had a policy of restricted immi- 
gration; they in the first place started out to obtain a white man’s country, as 
they put it, and cut out all Orientals; in the next place they have restricted their 
influx to European immigrants, and have maintained their high standards, while 
we in this country have adopted a policy of encouraging immigration, and there 
has been a stream of immigrants tending to lower the standards of the workmen 
living here. Would you say that labour, under these circumstances, is adequately 
protected in this country?—A. If unemployment is due to the influx of immi- 
grants, it would seem unfair to labour. At the same time, the country is con- 
tinually expanding and taking care of its immigrants. It is Just a question of 
whether they are coming in faster than Canada can take care of them. 

Q. You have been saying that we cannot compete with the United States. 
In the United States labour is, to a certain extent, protected under the Quota 
law, from outside competition. As the Manufacturers’ Association is still able 
to obtain a ready supply of labour from Europe, do you not think that if you 
have the opportunity of having a constant supply of free labour from Europe 
you ought to be willing to carry the burdens which that entails?—A. I do not 
know that I can agree that as manufacturers we get ia constant supply of free 
labour. If you compare the immigration returns, you will find that we are only 
appealing to certain classes of immigrants. You are generally appealing for 
farmers. A good many of them drift into the cities, and they have to be 
supported, because they are not taken care of on the farms. Usually they are 
not skilled men. If you were bringing in skilled men, that would likely help us. 

Q. Statistics show that although an appeal has been made for farmers, a 
great many have been engaged in various industrial pursuits before they come 
to this country; and they drift into the industries after they arrive?—A. A good 
many of them do drift in. 

Mr. Howarp: The American workmen are protected more than the Cana- 
dian workmen are, you say. But that is not the fact. According to population 
there is double the unemployment in America to-day that there is in Canada. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Is it not a fact at the same time that for the last two years they have 
had pe Quota law, which excluded a great deal of immigration to the United 
States? : 

Mr. Huars: Do you mean to say that wages are higher here than in the 
United States? 

Mr. Howarp: Not at all. There is less unemployment. It has been put 
into the record here that the American workers are protected more than the 
Canadian workers. That is not the case. 

Mr. WoopswortH: The witness has suggested that since we were in free 
competition or in close competition with the United States, it would be difficult 
for us to move in advance of them, and there is something in that contention. I 
was pointing out, on the other hand, that they had managed, through their 
Quota law, to more or less regulate their supply of labour. 

Mr. Howarp: They had to. 


Mr. WoopswortH: That may be, but we have taken no corresponding 
action. In my own city of Winnipeg, we have had thousands dumped into the 
city, many of them finding employment and that has tended to lower the 
standards. I can remember a Commission some years ago, with which I was 
connected, and the then Mayor of the city boasted that our City of Winnipeg 
was a good labour market, which simply meant that labour was readily pro- 
curable on account of large numbers of people coming in there. My suggestion 
in that connection would be that labour was not protected against outside 
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competition from Europe and elsewhere, and hence we might have to have 
extra safeguards against unemployment. 

Wirness: The Quota Law was not designed for the protection of the 
workmen; it was designed to keep out large influxes of population from certain 
districts, and to control the kind of people that came in. It was a natural 
problem which had nothing tc do with industry. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. I am not suggesting that that was not the design of the Quota Law. 
There is a certain protection, undoubtedly. For some years we have had 
tremendous emigration to the United States, on account of there being more 
work there than we have had here. I have one more question noted here. As 
regards seasonal unemployment, I think we would all agree with what you 
have said, Mr. Coulter, with regard to that being the case in the unskilled 
industries, construction work, and so on. Would it not be possible, seeing that 
this country is so largely dependent upon seasonal work, that some scheme 
could be arrived at by which one industry could be worked into another, so 
that the individual workman would not have to suffer? If we need men on 
construction work, if we need men in the harvest fields, if we need men in the 
lumber camps, in certain districts and at certain seasons, in order to promote 
the general welfare ought there not to be some scheme worked out to carry 
them over the 12 months?—A. Any scheme that could distribute employment 
to relieve unemployment would certainly. be worth while; but I cannot see the 
connection with unemployment insurance, or that anything in the way of unem- 
ployment insurance can help that. If you have a surplus of workers in Canada 
at the time of the harvesters’ excursions to the West, and they are out of their 
regular Jobs and have obtained unemployment relief, you are less likely to get 
your quota to go West than if they had had no unemployment relief. 

Q. Do you not think if we were all paying through taxes it would be a 
very strong incentive for the State generally to provide better facilities for 
providing work than we have at present?—A. I had the pleasure of reading the 
Blanesburgh Report, and I think they set out as their chief point the ameli- 
orating of unemployment. I think anything the country can do as a whole 
along that line is worth doing. 

Q. To-day the poor workers must bear the brunt of unemployment; the 
unfortunate individual worker, if he were to be taken care of, and we were all 
paying taxes to take care of him, would that not be an incentive for the State 
to take up the problem more vigorously?—A. I do not know to what extent 
it is a serious problem. My own experience has been along the other line. I 
have been operating a business for a great number of years, and I have yet 
to know any employee of ours who suffered any hardship through unemploy- 
ment in any of the periods we have passed through. But I do know there are 
exceptions to that. A figure was arrived at of 6 per cent, which only means 
three weeks unemployment in a year. If workers are paid reasonable wages 
and only lose three weeks in the year, it would not require any great amount 
of State control to take care of them. A man should be able to take care of 
himself. 

Q. But in the building trades the pericd is about four months?—A. I have 
always heard that when they demand more wages, that is the argument they 
advance, that they have to be paid for their periods of unemployment. 

Mr. WoopswortH: In the mason trades they do, but in others they do 
not. 

Miss Macrpuait: Many of these people are not manufacturers, but ordinary 
folk; they are the people who get out of employment and who have to bear the 
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whole brunt ef it, through no fault of their own. I do not see that there is any 
use saying that these are just isolated cases; they are not, they are general cases. 
In the winter, every member of this House knows about them, but they do not 
know what to do about them. We had a group here yesterday of about twenty- 
five people, one of them a woman with a little baby, and all showing signs of 
not having enough to eat. Looking at them, I did not think there needed to be 
much argument about it. I think Mr. Woodsworth’s argument is well taken, 
that in long periods of unemployment there should be some care taken of them. 
There would then be an interest in the human feature of industry. So far as l 
can see, the human feature is the least considered. I went through two factcries 
a few days ago and looked at the men at work. One of the proprietors took 
great pains to show me all the machines, but he did not say one word about the 
human element from the time we went in until we came out and yet he is a 
very fine fellow. I think we have the wrong view of this thing. Humanity in 
industry is so much more important a factor than anything else, that I think 
that if we had unemployment insurance which would throw a lot of the responsi- 
bility on the State, it surely would become the interest of everyone. Do you 
not think so? 

Witness: I fancy, Miss Macphail and Mr. Chairman, that the employers 
are taking very seriously their responsibility towards their workmen, and I doubt 
if any scheme where the State took over that work would make them feel any 
more their responsibility to their workmen; it might make them feel less. For 
example, I remember a case which was dealt with by the association as a whole 
during the year 1914, when resolutions were passed by our committees and for- 
warded to our members, recommending that men should not be laid off entirely, 
but should be laid off for certain days in the week and the employment divided 
among the workers, so that there would be no hardship among them. Things 
like that are dealt with not only collectively but individually. We do consider 
it very seriously. If the State undertook to carry the load, we might be inclined 
to lean on the State and let them do it. 

Miss Macrnuatiu: I am not suggesting that it is wholly true that employers 
of men do not have a humane feeling for their employees; I am not conceding 
that it is, but if it is, what about the men who are not employed, men who through 
no fault of their own are thrown into a year or two years of sickness, and are 
not able to work for the rest of their lives? What is to become of them? No 
manufacturer is going to take those people up and look after them. It does not 
seem to me that anything you propose would cover that sort of case. 

Witness: I do not know that the insurance schemes they have in other 
countries take care of that either. I think the British scheme takes care of men 
only for a limited time. They cannot draw for two or three years under that 
scheme. 


Miss Macpuaiu: If a man has not got anything, who is going to take care 
of him? 
By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. If he is only sick for one month, what is going to happen to him?— 
A. Here? 

Q. Yes?—A. Generally a man is able to take care of himself. Personally, 
I have not had cases where it was not so. 


Mr. Hears: I have known a great number of them, and the average worker 
has not very much between himself and poverty, a few weeks’ unemployment 
will put him there. 

The Cuarrman: However much we think of it, the individual has some 
responsibility for himself. 

Mr. Heaps: But when he is through with it, he has nothing left. 
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The CuatrmMan: What about the question of thrift? 

Mr. Hears: We have had the evidence of women employed in the shoe 
industry and in the cotton industry in Quebec, where they were receiving an 
average wage of $8 a week the year round. What opportunity is there for a girl 
to be thrifty on $8 a week? 

The CuHatrmMan: There is something in that. If a man had a wage, on 
which it was impossible for him to save anything, there is something in it, other- 
Wise not. — ‘ 

Mr. Heaps: Some of the men earned an average of $660 a year. How could 
men save anything on those wages? The average wage according to the Bureau 
of Statistics is $960. 

The CuHatrmMan: Perhaps Mr. Coulter can enlighten us as to the wages 
paid. 

_ Witness: I have nothing but the information you, yourselves, have had. 
I was interested in following the address Mr. Heaps made in the House, but I 
did not arrive at the same conclusion as he did that day. He said that, taking 
the 1917 figures as 100, and taking the last period in 1924, the average wages 
paid represented 127.9, but that commodities had risen only 117 per cent and 
that wages had a value as compared with 1917 of 111.4, that is, that labour 
between 1917 and 1924 was 11 per cent better off. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Did you notice that in the same statistical table I took from the Year 
Book that there were about the same number of people employed in 1924 as 
in 1917? I want to point out that the aggregate amount of wages paid out 
by employers was really less in 1924 than in 1917, taking the value of the dollar 
into consideration?—A. But the table showing 111.4 was real wages. That 
shows that real wages had advanced 11.4 per cent. 

Q. You may have given that to persons employed in a particular industry, 
but the actual amount of wages paid out was less in the aggregate in 1924 than 
in 1917, and, in that same period production showed an increase of about 127, 
while wages went up about 111?—-A. Wages went up 127.9, and commodities 
114.7. 


By Mr. Howard: 

Q. Mr. Coulter, in your association of manufacturers, have you any manu- 
facturers who have adopted profit-sharing with their employees?—A. I know 
some have, but I have not got any personal knowledge of the scheme. 

Q. Do you know if there are any of the manufacturers who are at the 
end of the year paying a proportion of their profits to their employees?—A. 
I know some of them are, but I have no information which would give you any 
figures on that point. 

Q. In other words, if that were done, instead of splitting the capital and 
trying to cover up the profits. would it not solve the question that we are on 
to-day regarding insurance and unemployment?—A. I do not know what you 
mean by splitting the capital and covering up the profits. That is something 
new to me. © 

Q. We will take an industry that makes a net profit this year of $100,000, 
after paying interest on bond issues, depreciation and so forth; it takes 10 per 
cent to pay a dividend on its stock. What is it going to do with the rest of 
the profits? If they took $50,000 and paid it out in proportion to the years 
of service of the employees who earned it for them, would not this question 
of insurance be eliminated and industry be on a better basis throughout Can- 
ada?—A. As I see it, a company earning $100,000 a year in profits would be 
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paying out very heavily if it paid $50,000, without paying the other $50,000, 
because the balance sheets always show that you have assets tied up. You 
cannot always pay profits out in cash that does not exist in that form; so that 
if you simply say you have $100,000 to pay out, that is not the case. 

Q. I said, after paying depreciation, taking care of all their reserves, and 
all the money that they can put away for all purposes, they have $50,000 that 
they do not know what to do with; do you not think if they divided a larger 
portion of it among their employees, who earned it for their employers, that 
this situation of unemployment insurance would not be coming up in Canada? 
—A. I do not know that that is the place where it is needed. The men might be 
very well provided for already. 

Q. I am interested in one of the largest manufacturing towns according to 
population in our province, and we adopted, or one of our manufacturers has 
adopted that principle, and it is working out wonderfully. There are two things 
you have already mentioned; if a company doing this would raise their em- 
ployees’ wages, it would throw their wages out of accord with the wages of the 
rest of the employees. Personally I am in favour of high wages; that goes on 
the surface, but if you are making any line of goods and you are paying one 
schedule of wages to your employees, and you double your employees up, the 
other fellow would be out of business, or something else would happen. You 
have to consider that point?—A. Our method, that of the manufacturers, in 
distributing extra money to their men, is rather to bonus them for production, 
to put them on piece work or on a bonus system, so that they earn extra in that 
way. That does not affect the different rates to the different men. That is the 
more usual way of doing it. 

Q. I am not so keen on that, because that is what Henry Ford is doing, and 
I think it is going to be in the long run a very great detriment to Canadian 
labour. After all, you have to help people to build up the country, and you 
cannot go beyond a certain point?—A. That is the American method we are 
competing against. 

Q. I am anxious to see this system which I have mentioned go into effect in 
as many provinces as we can get it. I am going to get it into effect in Sherbrooke, 
if I can. I am afraid of this proposition, having tried it in several other lines. 
I have been a crank on this subject ever since I have been employing large 
quantities of labour. We are not taking any insurance (you may think this is 
a funny statement) because I found that in every case of extraordinary accident 
the insurance companies do not want to pay, and the man who should get it does 
not get any benefit; so that the companies I am connected with do not carry 
any insurance, because we can pay our own men and give them more satisfaction 
at it does not cost us as much money on that line. I am keen on that point. 
There are a lot of people who are not as honest as others, and who might take 
advantage of state insurance. 


Mr. Bexu (St. John-Albert): The,head of one of our firms in St. John is 
very much interested in the welfare of hig employees? They have a participating 
method of dividing the profits. I have just been wondering whether or not there 
is any uniform method being employed by these men who employ labour, and 
whether it does not vary in different industries, with no uniformity? 


Mr. Howarp: In answer to Mr. Bell, we will have to go through that stage. 
One manufacturer has one scheme, and another manufacturer has another. We 
will then get to the real thing. 

Mr. Hears: Mr. Coulter has quoted some figures. I have these figures 
from the Year Book. In 1917 the total wages paid amounted to $420,000,000, 
and in 1924 it was $420,269,000. On the other hand, I find that taking the cost 
of commodities in 1917 as 100, the cost of commodities at retail prices was 114.7 
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in 1924. In other words, I claim that in 1924 the gross amount of wages paid out 
was approximately 14 per cent less than in 1917. 


Witness: On the very bottom row on that page the increase shown is 
127.9 per cent, and the increase in real wages 11.4 per cent. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Will you answer the question first?—A. I do not see what you are get- 
ting at. You are quoting just the lump sum of wages. 

Q. Yes?—A. And showing what the commodity rise was, without any 
reference to the individual. 

Q. I will come to the individual in a moment?—A. It would look, therefore, 
as if the total wages paid had less purchasing power than they had before. 

Q. On the other hand, I find that in 1917, according to the same figures, 
there were 552,968 men and women employed in industry, and in 1924 that 
number had dwindled to 432,273; in other words, there were approximately 
120,000 less persons employed in industry in 1924 than in 1917. I think you 
will accept these figures as being fairly correct?—-A. Yes, but there is a natural 
explanation for that. 

Q. What is it?—A. In 1917 every man we could get from the farm and 
country was working on munitions. Those men were not working om normal 
production. 

Q. Then we will take the question of production, if you raise that point. 
In 1917 the gross value of manufacturing production was $2,873,268,183, and in 
1924 $2,695,053,582. It shows, according to the volume of production, that 
taking 1917 as 100 it had incerased to 104.65 in the same period; in other 
words, production had increased, but the purchasing power of wages was less 
in 1924 than in 1927, while 120,000 less persons were employed in industry ?— 
A. Yes, but they were paid a higher rate. 

Q. But that higher rate was 11.4?—-A. The actual purchasing power. 

Q. The 120,000 less persons employed in industry, which amounted to 
432,273 only had 11.4 per cent increase in wages, without taking into con- 
sideration the lesser number of unemployed. Where did the rest go to, with 
the increased production in that period?—A. Well, I have not made any study 
of the figures, just to say, and I do not know of any other explanation than 
the one I have given. I can remember that in 1917 in my own plant I was 
running night and day, with every man I could get. Those men were not 
men regularly employed in industry; they were in from the farms, and finally 
returned to their own employment. 

Q. Employment showed a decrease, but an increase in production of 128 
per cent. There was a difference approximately of 15 per cent for which the 
workers did not get anything?—A. I think the figure of 127.9 was real wages 
paid. 

Q. Take the real wages in the last column, 111.4?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was that money value?—A. That was the purchasing power. That 
was real wages; the money value of 127. The figures are here by years, all the 
way from 1917 to 1924. They show a peak in 1920 and 1921, and a decline 
which followed the period of unemployment which struck the country in 
1921 and 1922. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I have anything further to remark in 
regard to this, except to say that I cannot see but what the point I made is 
correct. that the real wage of the worker increased in that period 11 per cent, 
which is the only point I was trying to make out of it. The question of the 
number employed, I cannot answer, because I do not know where it comes in. 

Q. You will find in these figures indisputable evidence that while production 
certainly increased in that period, the number employed decreased 120,000. 
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What is going to happen to those men and women who are out of work?— 
A. Production did not increase in real value. You will find that on the other 
page. 

@. The quantity of production increased?—A. The statement shows that 
the actual gross value was less in 1924 than in 1917, by a couple of hundred 
million dollars. This index number, I do not know just how that is made up, 
but it does show 104 as against 100. 

Q. That shows a huge displacement of labour in that period, and I want 
to know if you have any suggestion to make as to what we should do with those 
men and women who find themselves displaced and out of work? 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you answer Mr. Heaps?—A. I do not know that I can say very 
much along that line. I have found that manufacturers generally during that 
period took the greatest care of men seeking employment. We know that in 
business wherever arrangements could be made to employ more men, the 
employers have alwavs been able to do it, and I do not think any of the blame 
for unemployment is on the employers. I do not know where those 100,000 
people went to. On top of that, there were 200,000 soldiers came back. Where 
did they go, if they did not get employment? 

Q. There is nothing to account for why so many hundreds and thousands 
of people went to the United States in 1921 and 1922, but I am not going to 
blame the employers, because they do not agree to furnish their employees with 
work; nevertheless that is one of the modern industrial conditions, and we have 
to face it. : 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. I would like to ask one question. I would like you to explain one of 
your statements. I think you said that in the Blanesburgh Report on Unem- 
ployment in Great Britain it was featured that the outstanding remedy for 
unemployment was to do away with seasonal employment, rather than by 
providing a system of unemployment relief. If that is what you said, I would 
submit that it is incorrect, because the Blanesburgh Report emphatically 
announced that unemployment had come to stay, that it was unavoidable, and 
that it must be provided against. Then you went on in quite a secondary 
manner to give two or three suggestions to remedy unemployment. They 
emphasized the main feature of the report, which was that we must provide 
aos unemployment?—-A. May I quote from the report? What I want to 
refer to is: 


The Committee conclude with the following general statement of 
their endeavours; We have now set out our findings in accordance with 
our terms of reference. First and foremost, we desire that all possible 
steps should be taken to reduce the evil of unemployment. Where this 
result cannot be achieved, recourse must be had to a scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance. We have recommended a scheme which we believe will 
be of practical value to the insured persons when they are unemployed, 
and advantageous not to them only but to the employers and the State. 


That is from a copy of the report which I have, which I presume is correct. 

Q. One of the schemes was that they should have Unemployment Bureaus, 
and things like that. They were prepared to contribute; certainly their own 
resources would have to be employed first. Those gentlemen put these remedial 
measures in, anyway?—A. The main conclusions are at the end of their report. 

Mr. Netz: They wound up with the most important thing, that of meet- 
ing unemployment. 

Witness retired. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. Your full name?—A. H. W. Macdonnell. 

Q. What is your position?—A. Secretary of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q. Will you please launch out and give your views of this subject, and we 
will question you later on?—A. Mr. Chairman; I feel that I have not a great 
deal to add to what Mr. Coulter has said. I should say, and repeat what he has 
said, as a matter of fact, that the Association as a whole has never considered 
the question and has never laid down any definite policy on it, so that any 
remarks one makes are simply by way of pointing out some of the conditions 
which in our opinion are peculiar to Canada, and which would have to be taken 
into account before a scheme of this kind was introduced here. 

Having made that explanation, I might add this to what Mr. Coulter has 
said, than one of these conditions peculiar to Canada which an Association like 
ours would undoubtedly take into consideration in enquiring into this question 
would be this, that Canada is a sparsely populated country, with some nine and 
one-half millions of people, with tremendous undeveloped resources, with con- 
stantly expanding industry, and therefore constantly increasing employ- 
ment. As a nation, we are looking out for new people. The cry is 
heard on every hand that we want immigration. Well, what an 
Association like ours would undoubtedly bear in mind would be this, that the 
two things should be co-ordinated. Here we are, bringing in new people, and 
at the same time it is being proposed that we should provide unemployment 
insurance for some of the people we have here, and that in spite of the fact that 
we have, as I say, industries constantly expanding, and undeveloped resources. 
I am not saying that the Association would pre-judge the thing set out, with 
the idea that unemployment is an evil, and find arguments against it. What 
I am saying is that a question hike unemployment insurance would have to be — 
considered in relation to the whole question of immigration. That is one thing. 

Another thing I think Mr. Coulter did not touch upon was this, and this is 
another condition which I submit is peculiar to Canada, as compared for instance 
with a country like Great Britain. In a country like Great Britain employ- 
ment conditions, along with everything else, are, so to speak, static as compared 
with the fluidity in a country like Canada. For instance, an example of it, 
extreme no doubt but still true and significant, was given me just the other 
day. In a certain coal mining area in England there has been no mining 
employment in two years, and not a single one of the workmen living in that 
particular district has seen fit to move out of it and look for other work. That 
is what I mean when I speak of static conditions in England. The mind of the 
people is such that such a thing is possible. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that 
sort of thing is unknown in Canada. I submit further that it is a jolly good 
thing that it is unknown. I say that it is the very best possible thing, in a 
country such as this, that the mentality of the people is such that when a man 
finds one job giving out he shall set out and look for another one. I agiree 
that in some cases he would be unable to find one, and I agree that when that 
happens the man should be taken care of. 

I want to interject here that when cases of distress are mentioned in con- 
nection with unemployment there is a sort of implication that the employer 
is callous about these things. I would like to point out that he is no more 
callous than anyone else, and if he does not see eye to eye with a person who 
is recommending a certain way of dealing with the matter, he is not callous; 
the difference lies in the way in which relief ought to be given. I am dealing 
with the question of the contrast between the fluidity of conditions in a 
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country like Canada and the static conditions you have in a country like 
England. I say that that goes to the root of a question such as this. 1 do not 
say for one moment that it precludes the desirability of having unemployment 
insurance, but I say emphatically that it is a thing which would have to be 
taken into account, and further, that this fluidity is a good thing not only from 
the point of view of unemployment and of people going on the land, it is a good 
thing having regard to the character of the workmen themselves. 

I do not think it will be disputed that it is infinitely preferable that a man 
who is out of work should bestir himself and look for a new job rather than sit 
down and twirl his hands and look for unemployment relief. Suppose a man 
cannot get work, I suppose you will admit with me that that is a case which will 
happen, but in Canada it is the exception rather than the rule, and to deal with 
an exceptional case by a wholesale system of unemployment insurance I think 
should be very carefully considered. 

Another point I might mention, Mr. Chairman—TI do not want to keep you 
—is that there has been a very striking increase in the amount of group insurance 
and the like that employers have voluntarily placed. The figures I got yester- 
day from the Dominion Department of Insurance were to the effect that the 
amount of group insurance, which includes to some extent sickness and invalidity 
as well as life insurance, has increased from $76,000,000 odd to $275,000,000 odd 
in the period from 1920 to 1927, and that is a movement which is still going on. 

I do not know that there is any other particular point that I want to touch 
upon, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. You referred to the static conditions in the British coal mining industry, 
in certain areas?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you gave instances why it should be necessary to have employment 
to take care of men in a case like that. How long has that static effect been 
noticeable in Great Britain?—A. From the beginning I should think, of the 
industrial revolution, to some extent, but increasingly in recent years, when the 
country has become so highly industrialized. 

Q. It was not known before the War, to the extent that it is now?—A. No, 
not to such a great extent. 

Q. It is really an after effect’ of the War?—A. I could not agree with that, 
Mr. Heaps. I think it is characteristic of English conditions as they have 
existed for the last one hundred or one hundred and fifty years. Everything in 
England, social conditions and economic conditions, are more static obviously, 
than with us. 

. But in the coal mining industry, the after effects of the War have really 
made a tremendous change in that industry?—A. No doubt it has been intensi- 
fied, but my information has always been that in coal mining you have an occu- 
pation handed down from father to son. When times were good, British coal 
miners only worked a few days in the week, and when wages were bad or lowered 
they would work more and as a consequence it was often seen that they were 
better off in bad times than in good times; they did not have the ready money 
to spend uselessly. That was general. I have been in the Old Country. 

@. I was born in the coal mining areas of the Old Country, and I know 
what I am talking about. The unemployment insurance scheme came into effect 
before we had these very bad static conditions?—A. I could not admit that. I 
agree that the condition has become intensified since the War, but that static 
condition in England has been there for generations. 

Q. The handing down of jobs from father to son is quite a common practice — 
in Great Britain, but the coal mining industry in Great Britain has become 
unfortunately worse in the last ten years?—A.’ I would submit this, Mr. Chair- 
man, that while Great Britain had an easy lead over other manufacturing 
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countries and had her goods going to all countries of the world, and had no 
serious foreign competitors, this static condition did not manifest itself, and did 
not become serious, but with Germany and other countries coming into competi- 
tion the condition in England became more serious. Unemployment insurance 
has become unavoidable in England for some time. 

Q. At the time the insurance scheme was inaugurated in 1912, the question 
of unemployment was no greater there than at the present time?—A. There were 
bad times in England then. In 1911 there was a great deal of unemployment. 
I cannot speak definitely as to the figures. 

Q. Official figures will show, I think, that unemployment ran about 6 per 
cent at the outside. We have that amount of unemployment to take care of in 
Canada at the present time? 


Mr. Howarp: Is that unemployment eliminated at all? 
Miss Macruatn: Is it lessening any? 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I was saying a moment ago that the War had a tremendous effect on 
unemployment. I will leave that for the moment, and come to the point where 
you said a man could always find work in Canada?—-A. I did not say that. 

Q. What did you say?—A. I said that with conditions anything like normal 
in Canada there were other occupations for a man to get. I would admit that 
there are certain conditions and certain times when that would not be possible, 
and it would be necessary to do something to relieve the situation. 

Q. But do you not consider unemployment a permanent feature in our 
social system?—A. Not in Canada. 

Q. Why have we got it now, and why have we had it for years?—A. I do 
not know what reason there is for saying that we have 6 per cent unemploy- 
ment in Canada. My impression is that one of the witnesses before this Com- 
mittee (Mr. Rigg, of the Unemployment Council) said there were no definite 
figures to-day. 

Q. But he said there was a large amount of unemployment for years? 

The CHARMAN: Seasonal unemployment. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. We will not differentiate between the two. You say that these people 
can be absorbed. I would like to know what can absorb the unemployed in 
Canada at the present time?—A. That is very difficult to answer, but at the 
present time industry is expanding in various parts of the country, notably in 
the Province of Quebec, at a very rapid rate, and another thing that it seems 
to me to be proper to mention is that Canada is predominanily agricultural; on 
every hand we hear the cry that we want more people to go on the land. I 
quite admit that those 1,400 men out of employment in Winnipeg might not 
be able to go on the land this week or next week, but by and large what we 
want in Canada is people to go on the land, and that we should encourage them. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. Who wants them to go on the land? ‘You talk of unemployment in 
industry; there is no unemployment on the land, but some of them have nothing 
left at the end of the year. I want to know who wants them to go on the land? 
—A. I quite agree that people on the land now do not want any more competi- 
tion, but from the point of view of the country as a whole it is a sound policy to 
try and increase the number of people going on the land. 
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By the Charman: 
Q. You think it is a foundation industry?—A. I do. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. If it is a foundation industry, and if it is the predominating industry 
in Canada, why should not the policy of industry and the policy of government 
be based upon agriculture and the needs of agriculture? We do not need 
more agriculturists in Canada. I am always amused at you fellows who are 
in industry when you talk about mere people on the land. You speak for 
industry. Grant us the same privilege. If we do not want more people on the 
land, and if we are the predominating people in the country, we should have 
more to say in the drafting of the immigration policy, and if we had we would 
not have the stupid immigration policy that we have?—A. Do you think it 
should be settled in the terms of the people now on the land or in terms of the 
general welfare of the country? 

Q. I think it should be settled in terms of the general welfare of the 
country.—A. Not necessarily the people who happened at the moment to be 
on the land. 

Q. Why not? What is the sense of asking people to go on the land in 
Canada if you cannot promise them some reasonable return for their labour 
at the end of the year; what sense is there in it? 


Mr. Caytey: Would you exempt farmers from unemployment insurance? 


Miss MacpHaru: Well, the farmers would pay the most of it in the cost 
of the goods they consumed. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I would like to ask this question: do you not think, Mr. Macdonnell, 
that the community as a whole has some responsibility to the men or women 
who find themselves out of work and unable to make a livelihood?—A. Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

Q. What is your suggestion?—A. I should like some notice of that question, 
as the Minister would say. | 

Q. You had notice, in coming here?—A. That is true. I am afraid I can- 
not be very clear upon it, Mr. Heaps, but I quite agree that if there are a 
certain number of people in the country who are willing to work and cannot get 
work, it is up to the community to accept some responsibility for them, and 
the community as a matter of fact does. What I do say is that the question 
of the wisdom or otherwise of unemployment insurance should not be deter- 
mined upon the basis of a small number of men who find themselves in that 
unhappy situation. I admit it is one factor to be taken into account, but I 
do not think it is in the least a governing factor. 

Q. Why do you say, on the basis cf a small number of men?—A. Because 
I think in a country like this, where industry is expanding—I agree that greater 
specialization of machinery is reducing the number of men wanted in industry, 
but allowing for that I submit that it stands to reason that it is not going to 
go behind at all, industry is going to expand here, and if our immigration is 
co-ordinated properly with our internal conditions, the question of unemploy- 
ment should be negligible. 

@. You said a few moments ago that there was a small amount of unem- 
ployment; you said the Committee had not any figures before it. I would 
like to know where you got yours from?—A. I admit that we have no definite 
figures, but we go to the Department of Labour figures, and they tell us that 
the index 1 umber of employment is at present over 100, and we look at the 
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returns from the Trades Unions, and we find to begin with that only some 
1,500 locals out of 2,600 bothered to send any returns. That does not seem to 
point to any serious unemployment. 

Q. But it has been shown in the evidence of Mr. Rigg that when there is 
work available there are very few registrations at the employment agencies, 
and when there is no work available there are very many registravions at the 
employment agencies?—A. Yes. 

Q. Indicating that there is somewhere a large reserve of men looking for 
work when it opens up. Your organization has not considered this question to 
any great extent?—A. No. 

Q. You have no suggestion at all to make as to what you would do with 
the human element in industry which finds itself without work?—A. I find 
it very difficult to answer, it is such a hypothetical question. I think before 
it is answered we should have a most careful survey as to what the probable 
number of unemployed is. 

Q. You agree that there may be a higher index of unemployed; this is 
something that works in cycles; you have given a great deal of thought and 
attention to the question of employment and unemployment, which goes up 
and down during a period of years?—A. Yes, 

Q. A high ratio of employment in Canada fifteen years from now; we 
might have that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Or a less ratio of employment will mean more unemployed?—A. Yes. 

Q. That has been the case ever since the industrial revolution, the question 
of unemployment is something that is permanent?—A. In old settled countries, 
static countries, I agree that it is, but I do not think there is much point in 
trying to give an answer to a hypothetical question of that kind, because I 
think the answer would depend upon the number of permanently unemployed. 

Q. The cycles of prosperity or depression are things which are always with 
us; it is the same in an old country as it is in a new country?—A. I do not 
know that I would admit that. I am thinking of one economist who pooh- 
pochs the whole idea of trade cycles. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Of what?—A. Of trade cycles. The economists themselves are any- 
thing but agreed on the question as to whether there is such a thing as a trade 
cycle. 


By Mr. Howard: 


@. Anybody who makes that statement is crazy?—A. What statement? 

Q. The statement that there are no trade cycles?—A. Yes, there is a varia- 
tion, but whether there is any regular and definable movement every seven 
years or not is another question. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I do not say three, five or seven years, but cycles?—A. If you say there 
are ups and downs of employment, that is true, but I cannot subscribe to the 
idea that there are cycles. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. While your contention as to this country expanding may be true, yet 
you will surely admit that there is more or less of a residuum of unemployment 
at any one time, possibly through lack of correlation?—A. I dare say in places 
like Toronto, even in most prosperous times, you will find a few people out of 
work, but the presumption would be that they are unemployable, that is, in 
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Q. In prosperous times, yes, but you will admit that there are ups and 
downs?—A. Oh, 

Q. And you will admit that in times of slackness there is a residuum of 
unemployed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Those people should in some way or other be mae for?—A. Cer- 
tainly, society cannot allow them to starve. 

Q. If society cannot allow them to starve, would you say that the best way 
is to provide for them through casual charity?—A. No, not necessarily. The 
ideal way, of course, would be that so far as men who have been in employment 
are concerned and have lost their work through bad conditions, the ideal 
thing from every point of view would be that those men should have saved, 
and be able to tide themselves over. I do not say that that is possible in every 
case. What I say is that that would: be the ideal thing. 


By Miss Macphail: 
Q. If Judges cannot save on $138,500 a year, how in the world can a man 
save who gets $500 to $1,000?7—-A. They occupy a position they have to keep up. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. In industry I think it is admitted that in prosperous times provision is 
ordinarily made for slack times; it is possible that in the book-keeping arrange- 
ments there are reserves built up and such a situation provided for?—A. Yes. 

Q. In ordinary cases that is not the case with wage workers?—A. There is 
no doubt that the ideal thing is, to set aside something for slack times. In 
prosperous times the average workman is earning high wages, possibly he is 
earning overtime pay, and so on. The fact remains that we all know hundreds 
of cases of workmen who, when they are thrown out of work temporarily, are 
able to maintain themselves. 

Q@. Quite so. I think we are all agreed upon that, but we are thinking of 
the people who are not able to so maintain themselves, and that residuum, which 
I think you will admit is present. You emphasize the fluidity of conditions in 
this country?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the fluidity of labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think we are all agreed upon that, but does not that very fluidity 
mean that men cannot very well claim help from one particular organization; 
a man may work in Toronto to-day, six months hence he may be in Winnipeg 
working for another employer, and six months after that he may be in Var- 
couver working for still another employer. Under these circumstances he cannot 
hold any one industry responsible for helping him?—A. I think you will agree 
that you have given a rather extreme case, Mr. Woodsworth. 

Q. I agree with you, but yours was an extreme case of men being in mining 
villages years ago and who had not moved out?—A. That was an extreme case. 

Q. I am not insisting upon that one case, but I am suggesting that in the 
most of them men do not settle down for life with one employer, or even in 
one industry, but that they are constantly shifting from place to place, and 
consequently they have not, as in the Old Country, a claim upon one particular 
employer or one particular industry ?—A. I should hope that would not apply 
very widely. However, on the whole undoubtedly there are numbers of single ~ 
men who move about the country, but the great majority of married men do not; 
they stay with one employer. I came across a case the other day of an employer 
who made the statement that in twenty-five years of his life he had never known 
a single one of his employees who suffered want. 


By Miss Macphail: : 
Q. They had not starved to death?—A. They had been always maintained. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Take the conditions in my own city, take the railway shops, which is 
the largest industry we have, with some thousands of people; those people do 
not stay steadily in that one position throughout their lives; they are working 
four or five weeks steadily, they are coming from all over the world, and they 
are passing from one job to another. I think that is a more typical example 
than the one you have suggested. That would apply more to a small industry 
in the East?—A. I quite agree that if a man moved about as you say he would 
be in a different position from the man who works for twenty years for the same 
employer. 

Q. Do you not think some provision should be made for that class? 

Mr. Netut: He does not think so. Why not come out frankly with it. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Mr. Neill comes from a part of the country where perhaps two-thirds 
of the men are of that character?—-A. I am in a difficult position here. As Mr. 
Coulter has explained, we have no mandate. The Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association has never considered the question. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. You say you have no mandate?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Netuu: I thought we asked for somebody to represent the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association? 
The CuHatrMAN: He means that the matter has not been discussed as 
rae in the circles of the Association as perhaps it should be. No doubt it 
will be. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. As I understand it, Mr. Macdonnell, the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association has no well defined or crystallized opinion upon this question?— 
A. That is correct. I think the first thing is to find out how many such men 
there are. I do not think there is anything to show at present that it is a factor 
of any great importance. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Mr. Coulter suggested that Canadian industry in competition with 
American industry would find it very difficult to stand such an arrangement as 
unemployment insurance?-—A. Yes. 

@. Would you consider that that ought to be the determining factor, or 
that a prior one ought not to be the welfare of the workmen in Canada?—A. I 
quite agree that the welfare of the workman is one of the most important, if 
not the important consideration, but as Mr. Coulter pointed out, he is really 
thinking in terms of the workman in Canada when he suggests that to put too 
great a burden on Canadian industry will mean that Canadian industry will be 
driven out of business by American industry, and employment be lessened. As 
I understand it, Mr. Coulter was thinking in terms of employment and the 
standard of living of the workman in Canada. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Are not wages in the United States higher than they are in Canada?— 
A. It is difficult to answer that question precisely, but roughly speaking there 
is very little difference between them. 
Q. If there is a difference, it is in favour of the United States?—A. In some 
grades, yes, and in some grades, no. There are wages paid to unskilled labour 
in certain parts of the United States which are much lower than in Canada. 
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Q. Take the industrial centres, are not wages higher in the United States 
than in Canada?—-A. Taking it by and large, it is very doubtful. 


By Miss Macphail: 

Q. I do not think that the thousands of people who went to the United 
States think so?-——A. A great many of these people went over there, not because 
labour was badly paid ‘but because it was non-existent. 

Q. They would not go there in such numbers if the wages were not higher? 
—A. They are coming back by the score. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. What do you consider a saving wage, Mr. Macdonnell?—A. It is quite 
impossible to answer a question like that. It is such a big question that it is 
impossible to define it. 

Q. In order to tide over a period of sickness, has the Council of which you 
are the Secretary ever considered the wage that the head of a family of five 
could save on?—A. No, we have not considered that, but we have considered, 
and it is common knowledge, that the wages paid to skilled workers in Canada, 
for instance, and railway workers in very many grades, in fact wages paid in 
whole districts, such as Ontario, are jolly good wages. 

Q. We had a man from a manufacturing town in Ontario before this Com- 
mittee last year, who said that the wages paid were $15 a week, and most of the 
employees were married men. That was in Cornwall, two years ago?—A. I do 
not know about the case. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. You speak about high wages on the railways. You know what the 
average wages are on the railways?—A. I do not know what the average is. 

Q. The average is 56 cents an hour, [ think, for all the men employed on 
railways in Canada, from Sir Henry Thornton and Mr. Edward Beatty down 
to the lowest. Our statistics show an approximate average of 56 cents an hour, 
irrespective of the question of the hours worked. If a man worked forty hours 
a week on the railway, his wages would be about $22.40 a week?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you consider that a high wage?—A. I do not see how one can 
answer that question. It depends upon the sort of community the man lives in. 

Q. Take the yearly average for the whole of Canada; for all persons it is 
$972, according to the official figures for 1924?—A. Yes. 

Q. That would be approximately $18 a week. Would you consider that a 
saving wage for a man with a family?—A. Are these figures Department of 
Labour figures? / 

Q. They are taken from the Bureau of Statistics? A. Again it all depends 
upon the conditions in which the man lives. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. The conditions of a man living in Toronto, having to occupy an ordinary 
small cottage, and having to procure food such as is procurable at the shops of 
Toronto?—A. It is obviously not a high wage; whether it is a sufficient wage or 
not I could not say. 

Q. I think it is a fair question that Mr. Heaps asked, whether a man who 
earns $18 or $20 a week is in a position to save and provide for periods of unem- 
ployment?—A. No, I should not think a man like that could save. 

Q. If that is the average, and if that is the condition across Canada, is it 
not high time we took other measures to provide for periods of unemployment ?— 
A. I repeat that before a question of this kind is decided you have to have a 
survey of what actually is the case. I do not think a hypothetical question of 
that kind gets one anywhere. 
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G. But it is not a hypothetical question?—A. To begin with, I do not at all 
accept these figures as an authority. 

Q. You urge that this going out and looking for a job develops the character 
of the workman, that he has to stand up against everybody else; would you 
apply that to industry, if you had to go out and compete in the world market? 
Do you not think it would develop the character of the industry?—A. I do not 
admit the parallel. I do not think the analogy gets one anywhere. The fact of 
the matter is that if you asked industry to do that, it would cease to exist 
altogether. That is common knowledge, and there is no society to take care of 
the industry, whereas in the other case society does look after it. There is no 
old-age home or old men’s home for industry to go to. 

Q. I want to suggest, Mr. Macdonnell, that it is quite possible that if we 
make a plea that industry, which is a matter of dollars and cents, should be 
protected, on the same basis the individual workman, who is human flesh and 
blood, ought to be protected, and I would suggest to you that there is no such 
protection to-day, and that our population in this country to-day is in danger of 
deterioration because of these very conditions. I think the evidence supplied 
by social workers, hospitals and so forth, all over this country, indicates that 
very clearly, and I would suggest that if your assoociation has not yet con- 
sidered this matter, while we cannot do anything this year, 1 wonder whether 
it would not be possible for your association to make such a survey as you 
suggest within the next few months, so that we could unite on it?—A. It is obvi- 
ously an enormous task. I would like to answer your question by suggesting 
another. If the condition is so deplorable as you suggest, why have not the 
labour unions made this condition public?—Q. They have done their best, I 
can assure you. 


By Mr. Howard: 

Q. There are two classes of workmen. We have the man with practically 
a permanent position, who works year in and year out. He is not the man who 
is suffering. We also have in the country what is called the floating population. 
I would like to ask the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association to give us next 
year the permanent pay roll and the floating pay roll. Take my own situation. 
We have to have men in the lumber camps. These men come in during the 
summer and are employed in the building trades. Then in the fall they go back 
again. What I would like to know is what percentage that floating population 
is to the employed population in Canada. Then we can understand what per- 
centage we are talking about? 

The CHAIRMAN: How are we going to get these figures? 

Mr. Heaps: The returns from the employers might show something. Mr. 
Rigg took that up. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rigg has to come before the Committee again. 
Perhaps we can get him down to final results next year. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. Mr. Macdonnell, I have followed your argument as well as I can, care- 
fully. You came here to give us your views on unemployment, and you damn 
it with faint praise by saying that nothing could be done until we have definite 
figures. Under normal conditions, you say there should not be any unemploy- 
ment. That is all very fine, but here is a question I want to ask. You said 
and you have repeated it twice, 1f not three times, that the question of unemploy- 
ment should be co-ordinated with immigration. J want you to state as definitely 
as you can what yot mean by that. Would you suggest that unemployment, 
whether you think so or not, is evident and extending to-day in Canada, and 
do you think that unemployment situation should be dealt with by reduced 
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immigration? Will you give me a definite reply, or, if you did not mean that, 
what did you mean by co-ordinating unemployment with immigration?—A. I 
do not think Mr. Neill was in the room when Mr. Coulter suggested that we 
had not had an opportunity of discussing this question, and had not a definite 
pronouncement upon it. 

Q. If you cannot give the views of the Association, you can express your 
own views?—A. On the question of immigration, what I have said is this, that 
we have a sparsely settled country, with nine and a half millions of people, and 
that presumably employment is going to expand in this country. At the same 
time we are bringing in new people at the rate of one hundred thousand to one 
hundred and fifty thousand a year. What I had in mind was. that one of the 
elements that ought to be taken into account in deciding this question of un- 
employment insurance should be that very situation, and I pointed out that it 
seemed an anomaly that on the one hand you had a sparsely settled population 
which would presumably take up any unemployment that might exist, and on 
the other hand you were bringing in new people and helping in what you call 
now unemployment. What I mean is that an Association like ours, in approach- 
ing the question would consider that as one of the factors to be taken into 
account. 

@. That is too indefinite. Would you check immigration to take care of 
unemployment?—A. I do not give that answer, because that is not what is in 
my mind. My answer would be that it all depends upon what kind of immi- 
gration it is. If you bring in agricultural immigrants, I might suggest this, that 
instead of throwing out of work men who are at present in the country, you are 
going to provide more work. I would not say that you can cure unemploy- 
ment by stopping immigration, not at all. I would say you must consider the 
work of immigration entirely. 

Mr. WoopswortH: This is what we are actually faced with. A wire to-day 
from Winnipeg states that normally we have from 1,500 to 2,000 men in 
Winnipeg out of work. One witness testified that hundreds of men slept in 
gaols rather than sleep out of doors. Is it not desirable that for the welfare of 
the whole country steps should soon be taken to so correlate our employment 
agencies with our immigration that that situation will be taken care of? 

The CuatrmANn: Is there any truth in the statement that many of these 
men could get work but will not take it? 7 


Mr. Heaps: Some may be men who work on farms. 
The CuarrMan: It is a little after one o’clock, and we had better adjourn. 


(Witness retired.) 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 27th at eleven o’clock a.m. 
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Fripay, April 27, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. E. C. St. Pére, presiding. 


GERTRUDE CHILDS called and sworn. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Miss Childs, will you proceed and give us all the suggestions you can in 
reference to the present Bill?—A. The present Bill? 

Q. The Bill which is before the Committee; give us your suggestions and 
your opinions as to what should be done?—A. You mean the situation with 
reference to unemployment and sickness? 

Q. Yes?A. On the unemployment question, previous to 1920, between 
1908 and 1920, abnormal conditions were supposed to arise if you had more 
than one hundred of your citizens out of work. In the fall of 1920 we were 
faced with a situation of having applications for assistance from men who had 
no employment and for whom no employment could be found. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Before you come to that, Miss Childs, perhaps you will tell us what 
organization you represent and your official position in Winnipeg?—A. I am the 
General Secretary of the Social Welfare Commission, which is an organization ° 
doing relief and welfare work in the city of Winnipeg, which is a public organi- 
zation financed by funds drawn from taxes and which has been in existence 
since 1918. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. Can you give us the number of the membership in that organization, 
Miss Child?—A. It is composed of the Mayor, six aldermen, and six citizen 
members appointed by the Council at the annual meeting. Those citizen members 
are representative of a dozen groups who are interested in the welfare of the 
citizens. Some of them belonged to the old associated charities group. The 
Associated Charities was a private organization doing relief work in Winnipeg. 
previous to the organization of the Commission. The Commission came into 
being due to the fact that in the early years of the War it was almost impossible 
to get enough funds by private subscription, and the Patriotic Fund asked that 
they quit asking the public for funds to carry on this work. The Association 
agreed with that, and the Commission was formed. It had been formed some 
little time previously. The Commission was formed upon that basis. The 
organization first came from the membership of the old Associated Charities 
That was the basis of that membership. 

I was going to deal with the unemployment question first, and then come 
back to the whole situation of the social welfare work. In the fall of 1920, the 
situation arose of so many applications coming in, and so many people being 
in need, with no prospect of finding work for them, that the situation had to 
be faced, and the Commission undertook, at the request of the Council, at a 
special meeting which had been called to make some arrangements for handling 
it. It was handled in the offices of the Commission for the first month and a 
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half, and, on the 6th of January, 1921, a special department was opened. A 
registration was made of all married men who required assistance, and for the 
first winter assistance was given in the form of cash for food and fuel; fuel was 
supplied, and rents were paid where it was absolutely essential. They carried 
on during that winter, and the immediate need was met, the feeling of the group 
being that it was an emergency situation due to the return of some groups of 
men from overseas, and due to the depression, and it was dealt with upon the 
basis of an emergency situation. In the fall of 1921, we had the same situation. 
Our city was flooded with men who had worked in the country during the 
summer time, men who had had a certain amount of labouring work during the 
summer, but not sufficient. So we again faced the situation, and each year since 
that time we have faced that situation. The last three winters our special 
department has been open, for two reasons, one reason being that the Council 
felt that the time had come when single men, and married men without families, 
might be able to carry themselves through the winter months on the earnings 
of the summer. If there were no children, and the woman was fit, it was sug- 
gested that she might obtain some employment to tide them over. That made 
some difference in the amount of registrations. In addition to that, the single 
men were dealt with. In the last year we had single men registered, we had 
1,999 registrations, and nearly all of them were from outside points. I think 
you will have to recognize that we have a peculiar situation in Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg is not only a distributing point, it is the point through which the 
western provinces return their influxes of men; not only Manitoba, but also 
the other provinces into which the harvesters go. The result is that the men 
who went farthest west drift into Winnipeg. It is the same with the bush men. 
They start from that point, and they return to that point, and in some way 
they have to be provided for. 

The single man problem is with us this year, as I think you will agree. 
We have had considerable discussion as to what should be done with them. 
The situation has to be faced, because we cannot have young men without 
means and without work going around, without any livelihood, without any 
work, and without anything to eat. If they cannot get it in one way, they are 
going to get it in another. This season many of them have held out their hands, 
and others have gone from door to door. It is not only a Winnipeg problem, it 
is a problem for the whole country. 

Lodging was given for 1,700 nights in the police station to men who went 
there and asked for lodging because they had no other way of providing for it. 
In 75 per cent of the instances they claimed to belong to Winnipeg. The rest 
of them came from outside points, and many from eastern points. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Have you the figures as to the individual cases relieved? A. That report 
was being worked out when I left. In the group of 1,700 nights’ lodging there 
would be 800 or about one-half young men. A young man goes to the police 
station and asks for a night’s lodging. When he does that, he is at the very 
last edge. If he can secure it in any other way, he will not go to the police 
station. It is not to be supposed that he wants to go there, because on the 
third time he asks for a night’s lodging he is charged with vagrancy the next 
morning. It is not fair for anyone to have to go to gaol because he is not 
permitted to provide for himself. 

The situation with regard to married men with families has considerably 
reduced since the winter of 1920-21, but it is still a problem. I have not got 
the figures for this year, because it is not yet closed, but I have the figures for 
last year’s registrations, which I thought you might be interested in. Five 
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hundred and seventy-eight families were dealt with, as compared with eight 
hundred and sixty-eight the previous season. The total number of persons 
assisted, including children and wives, was 3,167 as against 4,662 the previous 
season. The relief was given last year during the period from November Ist, 
1926 to April 15th, 1927, that is, according to the report as forwarded through 
the Provincial Government, for this reason, because the Provincial Government 
has participated in the amount of assistance being paid. As a matter of fact, 
for the last two years assistance has been given during all the summer months 
to an occasional family, it is out of the question to do it in any other way. 

The situation has to be faced. If you cannot give a man work, you have 
to make some provision for him. Two hundred and seventy of that group 
registered for assistance before January Ist. This last fall we had a similar 
situation. We had little snow, which meant that nobody could get out to the 
country, and we had a cold early part of the season. That always complicates 
the situation. We opened our department earlier this year than we did the year 
before. , 

@. When you say, out to the country, do you mean bush work?—A. Yes. 
That applies to only a small group, because bush work is not available to the 
larger groups. Bush work is only available to the young, strong men. A man 
between fifty and sixty years of age is past the stage when he can do bush 
work. We have not made any attempt to send a man over fifty years of age out 
into the bush, during the last winter. 


By Mr. Bell (St. John-Albert): 


Q. What is that work?—A. It is cutting cord wood out in the bush. The 
city has opened a camp during these years. We do that for two reasons; one is 
on the basis of the work test, the other is on the basis of giving a man an 
opportunity of earning a little money. Provision has been made for food 
and fuel. The question of rent has been before us, and there has been con- 
siderable discussion over the policy which has been adopted, that rent would 
not be paid unless an eviction order was pending. Provision was made for that, 
even if a man was earning but a small amount; a portion of it was devoted to 
the payment of rent and for the providing of fuel and food. During the last . 
three years we have adopted the policy of putting crushed stone on the roads 
during the winter months. Last year we averaged thirty-five men on that 
work, and they were paid on a basis of 424 cents an hour. Their earnings | 
were supposed to support a family according to the budget laid down, as far as 
it would go; if a man’s rent was getting very far behind, we would put him on 
the crushed stone work. Every able bodied man we have, we try to find work 
for, as well as partially unfit men. Then we have our wood yard work. When 
we discontinued the single men, that work was turned over to the married men. | 
Wood used to be cut during the winter months and used for social welfare. It 
is not, however, economical to cut wood by hand, but it is one way in which you 
can keep in touch with those who are out of work, and it also tends to keep 
the men a little bit fit, better than if they had nothing whatever to do during the 
winter months. The men who are unfit to cut the wood by hand we call pilers. | 
They pile it up in piles; they prepare say half a cord of wood for the other men 
to saw and they also load the wood as it goes out for delivery. During the 
summer months that wood is delivered by our own trucks, and during the winter 
months when the wood yard superintendent is in charge of the work test, the 
wood is put out and a contract made for the delivéry of the wood. That group 
of light workmen are pretty hard to adjust, and some of them we carry pretty 
well during the summer. You have to face the situation now that everybody 
wants the most they can get out of the men they employ, and they choose able- 
bodied, fit and experienced men. Nowadays no bush man will take an inex- 
perienced man to his camp; he wants a man who is going to make money for 
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him. With our city camp, it is opened definitely on the basis of an outlet for 
unemployment. It does not pay. We have a deficit this year. We have had 
some men this year who did not make their board and lodging. It is a small 
amount, running up to about $300, so it does not amount to very much. The 
men were willing to do the best they could, and that was all we could ask of 
them. 


By Mr. Letelher: 


Q. What is the wood used for?—A. It is used entirely for the families who 
are getting assistance from the city, for fuel. It makes a complication there, 
as well, in that coal would be more economical and would be much easier to 
use, especially for social welfare families, where there is no man in the home. 
In a great many instances we have thought it advisable to get them wood or go 
on a work test basis. It had a special advantage in the case of single men, 
because the single man’s attitude is a little different from that of the married 
man, which is logical; he has no responsibilities and takes life a little bit easier. 
A good many of them prefer not to go there to work, and if they do have to go 
there you can pretty well realize that they are absolutely to the stage when they 
will take anything they can get in order to provide themselves with some- 
thing. That is true of the larger group. The number who are not willing to 
take any work they can get, you can count on your hand; that is an absolute 
fact. I have been in close contact with it. Every family we have has been 
visited and investigated, we know their earnings for the past year, we have their 
work record, we know the conditions in their homes, and in a good many 
instances conditions in the homes are not what they ought to be. If they have 
had only partial employment over the period from 1920 to 1928, they have 
during the summer months only barely enough income to provide food and 
shelter, and sometimes not that, sometimes the rent is four or five months 
behind. We have come across cases where the rent has not been paid for a year. 
We have some long-suffering landlords. If that is so, and there is not sufficient 
to supply food and shelter, what about clothing, what about dental care, what 

about medical bills? ‘Children require care, and a good many of these children 
~ are not having the oportunities they ought to have. I think you will agree with 
me that the ideal is that every man should have an opportunity of providing 
for his family, not only the necessities of life, but some recreation, some kind 
of education, proper housing and medical care. That is something which is a | 
sore spot with a good many. No man wants to see his wife receive free medical 
care, if he can provide it for her. It is hardly fair to the woman. In a great 
many instances you can get just as good free care as you like, but it is not 
the same as though it came from your own earnings. The idea is, that every 
man wants to provide for his own family. 

Many of these homes are getting below the standard. If we are going 
to get anywhere, we will have to keep our standard up. It is easier to prevent 
slums than to get rid of them. In addition to the public relief that has been 
given, we have to provide clothing for children through private sources. We 
have a Women’s Council, who collect clothing and furniture. That is another 
thing that should not be necessary for an able-bodied man to have. He should 
be able to provide it himself, but pending the time when he is able to provide 
it, there 1s no alternative but to use what resources you have to the best 
advantage, and do what you can. Then we have the proposition of the men 
who start married life with nothing at all. We have gotten away from the 
old fashioned days, when the father handed down to his son a start in life, where 
the young couples were started off with the help of parents on both sides. 
We are away from that now, in the labouring classes; it is not done any more. 
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Our standards are going down, and that is something we ought to face and fight, 
because in our new country it is not good enough. How we are going to do it, 
is another question. 

You might be interested in the distribution of that group, with reference 
to the nationality. First of all, we will take the largest. During the winter 
of 1926-27 we had twenty-five between nineteen and twenty-five years of age, 
we had 272 between 26 and 40, 194 between 41 and 50, and only 70 between 
51 and 60, and 17 over 60. Now, we in the Social Welfare Commission have 
accepted a man over 60 years of age, who reports that he is now unfit for 
labour, as a social welfare problem, not as an unemployment problem. We 
have had to make a dividing line. We have a large number of men who are 
a little over 60 years of age, who are unfit, and who are not going to be able 
to find employment. \ 

We have reduced the rates for unemployment relief to a family which has 
not resided in Winnipeg for one year previous to the application. The basis 
of that was that during the previous years we found that families came into 
Winnipeg in the fall. The logical thing was, that they were living in the coun- 
try and saw no prospect of providing for themselves during the winter months, 
they would move in and apply to the municipality for assistance immediately. 
That is a complication arising from familes moving into Winnipeg in the 
summer months, when they could be housed in the country, or upon property 
on which they had made some payments. The City Council decided that they 
would not deal with those families again. No proper provision is being made 
for them, at the present time, by the outside municipality, who claim they are 
not in position to provide anything. Winnipeg has the name for giving sufficient 
food and fuel, therefore, they come in. That policy has been adopted, but it 
is not ideal by any means, and sooner or later an adjustment will have to be 
made. The suggestion has been made that some legislation be provided where- 
by assistance could be given to these families by outside municipalities, and 
that provision be made for the collection of the cost of maintenance from the 
outside municipalities. Naturally, no small municipality is going to take on 
an obligation that it can evade. We have a lot of them who do make a certain 
provision for the families living there, but that provision cannot be adequate. 
In the first place, they have no organized way of dealing with them, and, in 
the second place, funds are not available to any extent. It is quite possible 
that they are quite willing to have these families come into the city. 

This is the residential period in Winnipeg. We deal with no family who 
has not been there one year. We had two who were in two years; ninety- 
eight from two to ten years, and four hundred and seventy-eight who had 
been over ten years. 

Then we have the residential period in Canada. We have refused to give 
assistance to families who have been in Canada less than a year, with the 
exception of emergency assistance, where we ask the Immigration Department 
to adjust those cases. We had two who were under two years in Canada; 
forty-three who were between two and ten years; five hundred and thirty- 
three who had been over ten years. 

When it comes to nationalities, I think this is interesting. We had thirty- 
three Canadians; one hundred and ten English; sixty Scotch; forty-one Irish; 
seven Welsh; one American; thirty-six German; seven French; eleven Russian; 
two hundred and three Austrian; twenty-four Polish; four Jewish; and forty- 
one mixed Russian and other nationalities. 

There is a situation there that is interesting. Previous to the war these 
men were admitted to Canada on the understanding that they would be agricul- 
turalists. There was considerable sewer and construction work going on, and 
wages looked pretty good, even though they would be small to the British 
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born. They looked pretty good to them, and the result was that they stayed 
in the city. We have the complication of a large number of experienced farmers 
from other countries who are in Winnipeg, and who are working at day labour 
during the summer, and who have nothing to do in the winter. We have 
made a definite recommendation to the House for the last three years that 
some provision be made to establish these men on farms. They are acclimated 
and know what our country is, and they would make good farmers, if there 
was some opportunity for them to get on the farm. If some money were pro- 
vided to adjust them on farms, to my mind it would be better than spending 
money on bringing those in who do not know our ways, and what our country 
means. They are not nearly so well fitted to look after themselves as is this 
group. 

/ We have a special complication in the city of Winnipeg with families who 
have come out to go on the land, particularly British born families with one 
child. They are placed, through the Immigration Department, with a farmer 
for the summer. They may be there two months, or they may be there three 
months, and at the end of the season they are turned loose. They do not 
belong anywhere, and they have nowhere to go. A man and his wife, with no 
children, may go on a farm, but the situation is complicated when the children 
come, because a farmer’s wife does not want them. How are you going toe 
adjust them? Just before I left Winnipeg I had a letter from a woman in the 
country asking if we would give her some advice as to how she could arrange 
for the adoption of her baby, not yet born. She already had one child which 
was being cared for by her old parents. She and her husband were employed 
on a farm, and the farmer they were working for said that he would not have 
children in the home. She said, “I see nothing else for it but to have the baby 
adopted, to allow us to stay where we are and earn our own living.” That is 
not fair, but how are you going to adjust it? As long as you are going to bring 
families into the country for whom no provision is made for their adjustment 
in the country, you are going to be up against this situation. It is becoming 
more complicated each year. We want these children. We want a population 
of the right kind, and it would seem better to bring in a population which could 
be assimilated and properly adjusted, instead of bringing them in and just 
passing them through. 

As far as the Department is concerned, their attitude is that they have 
made a placement. To be frank, we are hounding them. I have copies of three 
hundred letters that have been written to the Immigration Department last 
year. “This family came to Canada on such and such a date, on such and 
such a steamship, and came inland over such and such a line, and were sent 
to such and such a place. They were not needed after a certain date, and 
have come back to Winnipeg and have no way of adjusting themselves. What 
are you going to do about adjusting them?” I think that is a serious situation. 


By Mr. Leteller: 


Q. It was reported to me not very long ago—I do-not know whether you 
are aware of it—that a certain number of men who were without employment. 
were offered $10 per month and their board to work on farms, and they refused. 
—A. I have no knowledge of any men having refused that work. That would 
be single men. It is unwise to ask a married man with a family to take a job 
under those conditions. A single man can adjust himself during the winter 
months, with board and lodging and $10 per month, in preference to being 
dependent on us. The attitude of our group is that where a single man has 
no other way of providing for himself, in preference to having assistance, he 
should accept farm work at a wage not less than $10. We do not consider $10 
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adequate, but the Committee feels that if nothing else is available that should 
be taken. We have a program of asking that farmers needing help get in touch 
with us, and we try to adjust them. 

We have started a little employment office. There has been some criticism 
of that, but our object is this: we try to place a man in a job that he is fitted 
for, and where he can give satisfaction. During the past two years we have 
carried through the summer months, as well as in the wintertime, a man whom 
we call an employment clerk. His job is to go through the city to the employers 
and find out when their busy time is, and what type of men they are going 
to need at that time. He keeps in close contact, through the office at the Wood 
Yard, with the men who are requiring work, and we try to adjust them. 

You might say, “Why do they not use the Employment Service of Can- 
ada?” ‘The Employment Service of Canada posts jobs, and if you happen to 
go there and grab a job, if there happens to be one, it is all right. But you 
may stay there for days without a job. We have men that go morning after 
morning at four or five or six o’clock. They leave home and they go from 
place to place, and wind up at the employment office when it opens at nine 
o'clock. Day after day these men have to go back to their families-and say 
that they have not found anything. To me, that is a thing that breaks a man 
quicker than anything. 

Q. Would these men have the experience to take up farming?—A. A good 
many of them have. With the case of our Central European immigrants, they 
are all brought up on the land. This is not true of the British who come frorn 
the small towns. It would have to be limited to the group who have experience, 
unless provision were made whereby some training and supervision could be 
eee I have a table here of the group who have experience in farm and bush 
work. 

You might be interested in the number of children in that particular group 
of registrations. here was a total of 2,026 in 1926-27, and a total of 2,941 in 
1925-26. 

In 1925-26 we had 2,764 under sixteen years of age, 102 over sixteen years, . 
and 75 workers. In 1926-27 we had 1,885 under sixteen years of age, 77 over 
sixteen years, and 64 who were working. 

We have a table on housing, which is another complication. In 1925-26 
we had 261 renting houses, 511 in rooms or suites, and 88 who owned their homes, 
or who were buying them. In 1926-27 we had 228 renting houses, 295 in rooms 
or suites, and only 55 who were buying property. 

In the number of rooms occupied, in 1925-26, we had 55 in one room, 155 
in two rooms, 217 in three rooms, 373 in from four to six rooms, and only 60 
who lived in over six rooms. In 1926-27 we had 39 in one room, 99 in two rooms, 
145 in three rooms, 245 in from four to six rooms, and 50 in over six rooms. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. In the case of over six rooms?—A. That would be a house. 

Q. Would there be lodgers as well?—A. Quite possibly. When all is said 
and done, a six-roomed house does not provide anything more than the necessary 
sleeping accommodation for a family with four or five children. The tragedy 
of this is that we have this large number of people living in one room. They 
all had families of at least one child, and that is not anything like an ideal 
condition. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Have you a table there giving the length of time these people have 
been in Canada? 
Mr. WoopswortH: It was given before you came in, and it is on the record. 
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The Witness: Then we have the question of the knowledge of farm or 
bush work. In 1925-26, 550 had knowledge of farm and bush work, one had 
knowledge of bush work only, and 317 with no knowledge. In 1926-27 we had 
420 with knowledge of farm and bush work, 9 with knowledge of bush work 
only, and 149 with no knowledge. I think we ought to take this into considera- 
tion, with reference to that table. We register no man who is not willing to 
accept any work that is available. He is asked, when he makes his application 
for registration, if he is willing to accept that work. If he is unwilling he is 
told that assistance is only being given to those who are willing to do anything, 
that is available. You will see that this registration is limited to the group 
who are most anxious for anything that they can get. 

In the occupations, for 1925-26, we had 637 labourers, 94 of the building 
trades, 99 of other trades, 17 professional, 13 clerical, and 8 with no record. In 
1926-27, we had 432 labourers, 41 of the building trades, 94 of other trades, 2 
professional, and 9 clerical. ‘There is a condition here, with reference to the 
clerical men. They do not apply if they can borrow or drag along in any way. 
The clerical man is very hard to adjust these days. When he is not young, or 
what is considered young these days, he has very little chance. 

Then we have a division covering the returned soldiers and civilians. In 
1925-26, we had 158 returned men, and 709 civilians. In 1926-27, we had 104 
returned men, and 474 civilians. During the winter months the D.S.C.R. looked 
after any unemploved who have pensions, but when they close down on the 15th 
of April they absolutely refuse to deal with anybody. ‘There has been consider- 
able discussion as to whether or not the city of Winnipeg should deal with 
families who have been cared for by the D.S.C.R. during the winter months. 
The basis of that discussion has been that if they needed assistance, then why 
should they not carry them through until adjustments could be made. 

Then we have the question of mental cases. Just before I came away we 
had one man with a wife and seven children, who has a five dollar pension. He 
is a mental case, and it is almost impossible to place him. It is almost likely 
that he will never be able to secure anything except very temporary work. He 
does not come under their category, and he cannot prove that his mental con- 
dition is due to war service. He is just discarded. We have made an exception 
in that case, and in one or two other cases of that kind, because of the children. 
What are you going to do? The DS.C.R. say quite frankly, “As far as we are 
conerned, these children will have to go without food; we cannot supply it.” 
That is the complication there, and it is a very serious one. Somehow or other, 
it has got to be met. 

Then as to the amount of rent paid by these families. In 1925-26 we had 
476 paying under $15, 252 paying between $16 and $25, 36 paying between $26 
and $35, 8 paying over $35, and 88 that owned houses. In 1926-27 we had 315 
paying under $15, 166 paying between $16 and $25, 28 between $26 and $35, 14 
paying over $35, and 55 that owned houses. 

Families who receive assistance through the Social Welfare Commission have 
_a lien registered against their property for the assistance given. That is not on 
the basis of taking advantage, but rather for protection. Manitoba has no law 
whereby children are obliged to support their parents if they are able. Occasion- 
ally we have had families where the property is owned by the old people, and 
where the children are in fairly good circumstances. It has been felt that some 
provision should have been made by them for the old people. That is an excep- 
tional case, because, in most instances, men who are bringing up families have 
all they can do to look after their own. It is because of that that the provision 
was made. The city expects, when the old couple do not require their property, 
that some return will be made from that, instead of the property being turned 
over to the children who had not provided for their parents when they were able 
to. You must remember, however, that these are the exceptional cases. 
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By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. That probably would consist of some little house?—A. Yes, the place 
they were living in. We have occasionally some one who comes to us with 
property which is clear, and they say to us, “ Will you carry us? We have no 
income. Will you provide us with what we require to live on and when we are 
through with it you can take the property.” The city has no power to take 
property. 

By Mr. Heaps: 

@. The Committee is considering the question of oe and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Have you ever given any thought to that question in relation 
to this unemployment situation? 


By Mr. Leteller: 


Q. Before you leave that, are those houses of which you spoke situated 
very far from the centre of the city, and is the renter put to much expense to 
reach his work, by tramways or otherwise?—-A. The large proportion of the 
labouring group live in the outlying districts of the city. That means they have 
to spend carfare to get to their work, unless they have wheels. A good many | 
of our people, especially our foreign born, have taken up the attitude that when 
they come to Canada they will own something, and they have taken in lodgers, 
and deprived themselves of everything but the bare necessities so that they may 
have something which belongs to them. That is a peculiar part of our situation; 
we have a large number of homes which are bought and paid for on that basis, 
and they are mostly in the outlying districts, which are available, because 
property is cheap out there. 

Mr. WoopswortH: I was trying to follow these tables, and I would suggest 
that we finish the tables. 

Mr. Heaps: I do not think the tables are telling us, in giving the rents paid 
by the Social Welfare worker, anything that affects vitally the question of 
unemployment insurance. 

The Witness: This is entirely unemployment with which I am dealing. 


Mr. WoopswortH: I think it would be well to have an analysis of the 
situation before we deal with the remedy. 

The Witness: “ Classification of Income.” In 1925-26 we had 64 with 
children working and 30 with income from roomers. In 1926-27 we had 13 where 
the wife was working, 56 with children working, and 49 where they were roomers, 
and 4 with incomes from other sources. 

“ Period of Unemployment.” In 1925-26 there were 221 under one month, 
263 under two months, 315 from 2 to 4 months, 57 over 4 months, and 12 with 
no record. In 1926-27 we had 140 under one month, 179 under 2 months, 186 
from 2 to 4 months, 33 over 4 months and 40 with no record. 

Now, a labouring man lives on his pay cheque from pay to pay, and he 
does not have a surplus, but is more often behind so that when a man is out of 
work, he is just out of work and that is all there is to it, and he is up against it. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. That refers to the length of time before he comes to you?—A. Before he 
makes application for assistance. 

Q. It is not two months, for instance, in the year, but just prior to his 
application?—A. Just prior to his application. 

“Period of Relief.” In 1925-26, one week, 192; two weeks, 83; 3 to 4 
weeks, 171; 1 to 2 months, 155; 2 to 3 months, 102; 4 months, 32; over 4 months, 
56. 77 had no relief that year; they registered for ‘work only. 

In 1926-27, 82 had relief for one week, 25 for two weeks, 54 for 3 to 4 weeks, 
108 from 1 to 2 months, 161 from 2 to 3 months, 81 for 4 months, and 19 over four 
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months. 48 had no relief. The group which had no relief had none for this 
reason; they were placed on the crushed stone work and drew their pay. They 
carried themselves on that basis. That work was reserved for the men who had 
to have relief or be adjusted in that way. We tried to keep as many from 
having relief as possible by switching them over on to that work. 

“Rent Paid.” 17 had one month’s rent, 851 had no rent paid in 1925-26. 
In 1926-27, 6 had one month, 2 had 2 months, and 570 had no rent paid. 

“Physical State as declared by Applicant.” In 1925-26, 854 reported in . 
good health—this is taken from their statements—4 were fit for light work only,, 
2 were crippled, 2 had hernia, 5 had rheumatism, 1 had war injuries. In 1926-27, 
510 were in good health, 13 were only fit for light work, 9 were crippled, 6 had 
hernia, 12 had rheumatism, 12 had chest trouble, 6 had war injuries, 2 had V.D., 
2 mental, and 6 had heart and stomach trouble. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Is that the statement of the men themselves?—-A. Of the men them- 
selves. 

Q. Do you remember the cases where you sent the unemployed down for a 
medical examination?—A. Any men who says he is unfit for heavy work is 
definitely asked to go to a hospital and get us a report. On our report, in 
addition to the diagnosis we asked “Is this man fit to do bush work? Is he fit 
to cut wood? Is he fit to split wood? Is he fit to pile wood?” You have to 
divide these up. You cannot ask a man to go to the bush who is unfit to do so. 
There is no reason why you should, and the same is true on the other bases of 
work, and you have to divide up the men who are doing piling, for instance, 
from the men who are fit to do other work. 

Q. How many do you send in any one year for medical examination? 
Have you a report of that?—-A. The only thing I can say is that last winter 510 
of those who came to us said they were in good health. Sometimes they make 
that statement, but when it comes to a question of bush work, we find they are 
not fit. Through the winter they have the complications of people with bad 
colds or the flu or other things which come up during that season. You are bound 
to Bae those, and there may be a period of time when they are unfit for other 
work. 

“Physical State of Wives and Children as declared by the applicants.” In 
1925-26 there were 843 in good health, 12 where the wives were sick, and 5 where 
the children were sick. In 1926-27, 447 were in good health, in 87 the wives 
were sick, and in 44, the children were sick. 

The basis of that is that a man is not expected to leave the city for work 
if his wife is not in fit condition to be left. 

‘“ Classification of Disposition.” In 1925-26, 3 got work in the city, 5 
farm work, 6 bush work, 33 were given transportation to work, 62 secured work, 
and in addition to that 299 just drifted off and adjusted themselves; 386 were 
discontinued, 26 were transferred to Social Welfare Commission as being unfit — 
to be called unemployment cases, and 48 were cut off, having refused work 
which offered. In 1926-27, 2 got city work, 5 farm work, 10 bush work, 8 were 
given transportation to work, 65 secured work, 308 drifted away and did not 
return, 155 were cut off, 25 were transferred to the Social Welfare Commission, 
and 4 refused work. 

In regard to that refusal of work, I think you have to take into considera- 
tion that that would not be work in the city but would be country work with 
no city work available. 

Q. Were you in Winnipeg recently when there was a large number of 
unemployed who paraded the streets?—A. The first parade was on Friday morn- 
ing, the day I left. The situation, as near as I can get it, is this: we had col- 
lected in the city the men who had come back from bush work, and we had 
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the single men who had been hanging around all winter—-a good many of them. 
There was also an odd married man whose understanding of the thing was 
that because the woodyard was closed, relief was discontinued. That was a 
question of misundertanding, because we have not made it a policy, even when 
we closed down the woodyard—we closed down the woodyard on the basis that 
a man then has to spend all his time to get work, and there is no use closing it 
down until there is some prospect of his getting something, and he can then 
spend his whole time chasing. 

Q. Every season we have an abnormal situation out there?—A. We have 
two seasons— 

Q. When I said ‘“‘season” I meant two periods of the year—aA. Yes, two 
periods of the year when we have them in from everywhere. They are not 
Winnipeg residents, but men who come there in the hopes of getting some- 
thing or getting out to something, and no provision is made for their care. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. I asked the question in the House of Commons the other day concerning 
that situation, and the Minister of Immigration replied that his information 
was that these men would not take work, although offered—A. To my knowl- 
edge, outside of these four or five who have refused work—of course, we do 
not deal with single men and there is a possible chance that there are a certain 
number of single men who refused to go to farm jobs on account of the small 
jobs, not because they did not want that work particularly, but they thought 
they would have prospects of something better, and if they accepted work on 
the farms, they would be stuck there, and they felt there was a prospect of their 
earning more than in farm work during the summer. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. A single man offered a wage of $10 a month on a farm feels that while 
he is on the farm he may be missing an opportunity of something better?— 
A. That is the basis of that. 

Q. That has been the experience in the past?—A. Yes, that has been the 
experience in the past. As a general rule that $10 wage is offered during the 
winter months. It is a different proposition than it is in the spring when there 
is a demand. You must face this complication that the jobs throughout the 
country are picked out for the immigrants coming in. The farmers are asked 
if they will take the men, and their applications are picked out and held for these 
immigrants. Every immigrant who takes a job in the country keeps out of 
that job a man who has been in the city waiting for it. 

Q. I think you will have to give that information to the Committee inquir- 
ing into immigration—A. I would like to give them considerable information. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Mr. Forke evades responsibility on behalf of the Immigration Depart- 
‘ment on the ground that there are very few recent immigrants in that situation. 
—A. There may be very few recent ones, but you have the complication of 
the others who never were adjusted. I do not see how you will get out of that 
until you have a definite policy of the Immigration Department taking responsi- 
bility until the family becomes domiciled. 
By Mr. Thorson: 
Q. Who do you mean by “they”?—A. The Immigration Department. At 
the present time they just side-tracked it. I have copies of over 300 letters I 
wrote last year of families who came to us under these circumstances, who 
became public charges, and are likely to remain so in a great many instances. 
How to get that information across is something I would like to know. 
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Mr. Heaps: We will have to see if we cannot get you to give evidence 
before the Committee investigating that at the present time. 


The Witness: That information is available for the past five years. I 
have copies of every letter I have sent out on families to the Immigration De- 
partment. It is not a business of adjustment, it is the business of trying to 
get them to see that a family cannot be adjusted. They bring them in for 
agriculture, but they never stay; there is no provision for them to stay. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. The Immigration Department sometimes uses the figures of your Com- 
mission for preparing data for the province of Manitoba.—A. That is due to 
the policy— 


By Mr. Thorson: 


Q. To what policy?—A. That we do not deal with the families who have 
been less than one year in the city. The fact remains that we get the compli- 
cation later. , 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. There may be a large number of unemployed immigrants in Winnipeg 
without their coming on to your books?—-A. Absolutely. These figures deal 
only with married men with two dependents who have at least one year’s resi- 
dence in the city. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
@. And no tabulation of any others?—A. No real tabulation. Some we 
come in contact with, with whom we deal only on the service basis. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. From your general knowledge are there unemployed immigrants who are 
in need of help in the city of Winnipeg who have been here less than one year. 
Do they ever come to your knowledge?—A. They come to our knowledge, and 
so far we have been able to make an adjustment with the Immigration De- 
partment. As a matter of fact the Immigration Department send them to us 
to try and evade the responsibility, and we give them a letter saying that in 
view of the fact that the family has been in Canada less than one year we are 
unable to assist, that they are the responsibility of the Department, and we send 
them back. Occasionally one has been taken in and sent out again, but the 
weakness of that is in sending them out for two or three months, with no 
definite placement made. We had one instance of a man last year whom we 
sent out. His uncle had signed his application, and when the immigrant arrived 
in Canada with three children, he found that his uncle was working for some- 
body else and had nothing for him to do. The man took a job in the mines for 
a while and then drifted into Winnipeg and could not adjust himself. There 
was a complication in that case of a child being held at the port due to mental 
deficiency, and the mother and child were sent back. Finally the three boys 
were placed in an institution while the father tried to get work, and eventually 
the whole family went back. ry 

The Actinc CuaArirMAN: The time is advancing, gentlemen, and I think it 
would be more in order to ask the witness her opinion about the unemployment 
insurance, which is the subject matter of our order of reference. 

The Wirness: I have not gone into the question of insurance and neither 
has it been discussed in any shape or form. I know that is something for which 
provision must be made. There is no question about that. What is the best way 
to make that provision and where is the best place to put that responsibility, 
are big questions. In so far as responsibility is concerned, J think you will agree 
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with me that you cannot place it all on the municipality. It is not the munici- 
pality’s business. It rests on two places, first on the Immigration Department. 
There may be some instances where family assistance can be given and adjust- 
ments made, but at the present time it is very complicated and not confined to 
any one spot. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions from any member of the 
Committee? 

Witness: There is the sickness question in addition to these, which we 
have not gone into at all. A large number of the cases which come before the 
Social Welfare Commission are due to sickness. Under our present Child Wel- 
fare Act, if a man has total permanent disability the family are given an allow- 
ance. But you have to have total permanent physical disability, while the man 
may have a mental disability. In tuberculosis cases you do not get any doctor 
unless at the very last. To do that, the man has to have a total permanent 
disability. During the past year, we have had more than one-half of our 
assistance divided into three parts, general sickness, old age, and then a mixture 
of desertions and that type of case, but about one-third for straight sickness, 
one-third for old age. We have the proposition of old age, of taking anybody 
over 60 years old, who is not fit. As far as old age pensions are concerned, they 
are not going the relieve our situation in the Commission very much. The 
majority are people of between 60 and 70, and it is going to be a long while 
before they get anything. Then we have the complication of the railways 
laying off their men at age 65. We have had some of those old employees 
coming to us, who were laid off, and who claimed that they were fit to carry on 
their work as they used to. It is absolutely impossible to get any employment 
for those men. Then we have young labouring men who are bringing up families, 
who cannot make any provision for their old age. The children are not in a 
position to take care of the old people, and at 65 they are shut out. What are 
you going to do about it? 

By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Do you remember the time, Miss Childs, when in Winnipeg there was 
no provision for mothers’ allowances; how were the widows and children cared 
for at that time?—A. Through the Social Welfare Commission. 

@. Did the mothers’ allowance arrangement lessen the burden of the 
Social Welfare Commission?—A. No, in this way, because the case load has 
grown from year to year. Our case load is growing from year to year. We 
transferred a certain number. In our department we are still carrying on, and 
our case load is increasing every year. 

Q. But that one group did lesson the work of the Commission?—A. It 
lessened the responsibility of the Commission. The funds came from another 
source. 

Q. On that point, do you consider that it is better that the mothers and 
children should be provided for through mothers’ pensions, or through charity? 
—A. Absolutely through pensions. 


Q. That is one group that has been taken care of?—A. Yes, for more 
than one reason. | 

Q. Can you give us those reasons?—A. First of all, if you give assistance 
to any family you destroy initiative. A family which is just handed things 
loses initiative, there is no doubt about that. You take to a certain extent 
their self respect from them. Then if the unemployment in Winnipeg or 
throughout the country could be provided for by a general unemployment 
pension scheme, would it relieve your Association?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Have you any idea to what extent, supposing the whole of your figures 
were correct; I suppose the whole of your figures come in there?—A. The whole 
of my figures would come in there. If you take the whole unemployed group 
under that, they naturally would be transferred. Take the other instance, the 
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widows’ pensions, that only applies to widows with more than one child under 
fifteen years of age, who had been at least two years in the province previous 
to the death of the husband, where the father was a British subject and where 
the children were under fifteen years of age, and where there was no sufficient 
income from the children to maintain them. The other thing is a different 
proposition altogether? You have the whole group. We are carrying widows 
not eligible for pension; we are carrying widows from other provinces, and have 
carried them for years; we are the only people who could make provision for 
them, so we carry them. 

Q. In the case of the unemployed, it would mean virtually the carrying 
of the whole unemployed group to the other scheme?—A. Yes. 

Q. Obviously that would relieve you financially to a very large extent?— 
A. Absolutely. 

Q. Can you name any other advantages to the people, in that regard?— 
A. The advantage of having people look after themselves is a big one. 

@. Can you enlarge upon that?—-A. I feel very strongly upon that point. 
You talk about the dole. We dole out food and fuel. Our whole figures will 
show that it is a growing proposition. It was being done on that basis, and 
it was not at all satisfactory? There was no call for initiative. They slump 
under it. They feel that it is objectionable, as a last resort. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. You say that they would prefer some other method than handing out 
to them a little relief? —-A. They simply take it because there is no other way 
of doing it. 

By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Do you think under the other scheme it would be. an incentive to avoid 
work as is sometimes charged?—A. Our figures have shown that there are 
very few who avoid work; due to the fact that there is a work test in connec- 
tion with it, it is a very small percentage. 

Q. In your judgment, what proportion of the people you deal with are 
really lazy and would avoid work even if they could get it?—A. Very, very 
few. J have one instance of a man who has slumped because he had not had 
any work for so long and was discouraged because he could not get anywhere. 
The winter before last he hung around the City Hall, feeling very sorry for 
himself. Last year we got him up to the yard a few days, and he came to me 
and said, “Miss Childs, get me some work where I can earn some money.” 
That is typical of a large number of cases. The others are very, very few. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is not this question of laziness, which is sometimes cited, very often a 
question of physical unfitness?—A. I do not think it is a question of laziness, 
I think it is a question of discouragement mostly. Physical unfitness and dis- 
couragement are two of the big things. If the rest of us had to go day after 
day and wait for things to happen, we would begin to sit around too. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. One of the representatives of the Canadian Manufactures’ Association 
the other day took the position here that men ought to be able to save during 
the time they work sufficient to tide them over periods of unemployment?—A. 
On what wage did he base that? 

Q. Unfortunately he had no basis, it was a general opinion. Would you 
agree with his point of view, or if not, would you give your reasons?—A. In any 
groupings we have come in contact with, a good many of our skilled artisans do 
carry themselves on seven months’ employment, but they do not carry them- 
selves as they ought to be carried; they exist during the winter months and get 
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behind. The odd one who has a fling has not much to have a fling on, as a 
matter of fact. In the labour group there are a lot of people earning 30 cents 
an hour. I have not proved thts, and I cannot prove it, but I am told that 
there are firms who are offering 25 cents an hour. That is not a living wage; it 
may be for an immigrant, but it is not for a Canadian. On 32 cents an hour, 
unless a man has work the year round, he cannot save anything. On 32 cents 
an hour he gets about $70 or $72 a month; he has his rainy days, and Christmas 
and New Years are tragedies for him. 
By Mratleops: 

Q. What about men employed in the railway shops?—A. Even men 
employed in the railway shops are not working during the winter months. We 
have families whom we subsidize. Men should be able to have reasonable 
families. I cannot see any reason why our young men cannot have families 
without bring in new ones. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Is it your opinion that the coming of a child is little less than a tragedy 
in these homes?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Is it fair, or is it possible for any one given employer to provide for 
these men during their periods of unemployment, or is there too much drifting 
from place to place to do that?—A. I do not see how it could be arranged for 
any one given employer, there are so many for whom permanent work is not 
available. 

Q. The evidence given the other day was along the line that if a man was 
employed for fifteen or twenty years steadily he would be able to save enough 
from his employment to take care of him; have we any of those stable condi- 
tions throughout the west?—A. Absolutely no. 

Q. I think you have made this clear, but I want to make it clear before the 
Committee. In your judgment, the question of unemployment is not one pri- 
marily for the city of Winnipeg?—A. It is not. 

Q. That is, that any one municipality is not definitely responsible?—A. It 
is not even provincial, it is inter-provincial. The reason we get it is because 
we are organized to deal with it, and the people are quite frank in saying that 
that is why they come to us. 

Q. These large numbers of unemployed are actually needed at certain 
seasons; that is clear, is it not?—-A. We ask for them. 

Q. A large number of them are quite employable, if the work were pro- 
vided?—A. Exactly. 

Q. So, fundamentally it is a question of the lack of adjustment?—A. That 
is what it is. . 

@. There is one other thing. Before another Committee the other day Mr 
Beatty gave evidence that the railroads were placing their men on farms as 
they arive. Have you any information or idea as to whether any large number 
of these people come back shortly from the farms to the city, the immigrants?—A. 
A good many of them do come back. They are placed in farm labour on a 
monthly basis, and the complication arises that as soon as they have one child 
they are not wanted, or they have difficulty in getting them placed, and when 
they have two or three children nobody wants them. They have to provide 
separate housing, which is not feasible, and in the West separate housing is not 
there and is not likely to be. 

Q. Some of our farmer frierids say that they have come repeatedly to Win- 
nipeg and tried to get help but that the men refused to go out on the farms?— 
A. There is a general attitude that the man secured through the Employment 
Service in Canada is a dud. Last year we took a clerk in the Employment Ser- 
vive of Canada, and he interviewed the men who were known to us, who had had 
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assistance, and asked them why they were not taking certain jobz which were 
available. There were two reasons given; there were some who were not fit for 
some of the work; there were some who were not able to leave the city because 
of home conditions, and there was a third group who were waiting for a little 
higher wage, but they were a very small group. 

Q. Mr. Rigg, of the Employment Service spoke of the employment agencies. 
I would like to have your opinion as to how the employment agencies or the 
administration of the employment agencies could be altered so as to mend these 
conditions to which you refer?—-A. Mr. Macnamara asked me if I were pre- 
pared to make recommendations upon it, and my view is this, that until you 
have individual treatment you are not going to get anywhere. You cannot post 
a job and just leave it at that, if you are going to do a constructive piece of 
work. 

There has been some fault found because we employed this man in the 
Employment Service. I think the Employment Service of Canada would be very 
much improved first along the line of definite registration. There is no definite 
registration as to how many people are out of work, and there is no definite 
registration as to jobs for which they are fit. 

Q. Or the jobs they are getting?--A. We need classification. 

Q. Do you advocate something in the nature of compulsory registration of 
unemployment?—-A. I do not see how you can make it compulsory. I think if 
it were a little more hopeful it would not need to be compulsory. I think they 
feel it is hopeless. Instead of the work going to the larger employment offices 
and the men going there for it, the men stand out at the different plants; they 
go there at four o’clock in the morning. Ideally there should be a central place. 

Q. In the case of unemployment insurance, that would have to be closely 
correlated with the present employment offices?—A. I would say so. I do not 
see how you could do it in any other way. I would like to see that employment 
service connected up with the Bureau of Labour. You see, they have the view- 
point of the other end of it as well. 

Q. I do not follow you there?—A. There has been a suggestion with us that. 
we should have a department under the provincial government. The Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is Dominion. 

Q. But administered more or less for the provinces?—A. Yes. It might be 
enlarged upon the basis of a little closer connection there, and with a little more 
definite registration and classification effort. You see, at the present time it is 
getting to the stage where a great many men go there and hang around; they 
hate to go home, because there is nothing to hang around there for. The women’s 
section seems to work a little more satisfactorily than the men’s. 

Q. There is one other question in my mind with regard to sickness; have you 
any idea as to what amount of free treatment is given in the hospitals at the 
present time?—A. There is a great deal. All our day patient departments are 
used all the time. The Misericordia have an evening clinic; St. Joseph’s an 
outdoor clinic, St. Boniface’s is very much enlarged. They are giving very zood 
service, and are used very largely. 

Q. The establishment of a pension against sickness would very largely relieve 
the present authorities?—A. Yes. For three winters we could not use the out- 
door clinic at the General Hospital at all, which so complicated matters up there 
that we had to have our own doctor. 

The Actrna CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? If not, 
I will take this opportunity of thanking Miss Childs for appearing before us 
and giving her views upon this very interesting question. 

(Witness retired.) 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, May 8rd, at 11 a.m. 
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Tuurspay, May 3, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. 


The CHatrmMan: There was a motion by Mr. Letellier that Mr. Mosher, 
President of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour be recalled for this sitting of 
the Committee. Mr. Mosher is here. Is it the wish of the Committee that we 
hear him now? | 


Carried. 
A. R. Mosuer recalled and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you a statement to make first, Mr. Mosher, or would you wish to 
start with questions from the Committee? If you have a summary prepared, you 
might give it to us first—A. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I would like 
to clear up a misunderstanding or two that occurred the last time I appeared 
before this Committee, and which, from the printed report clearly indicates that 
the questions and answers did not make it any clearer. In my statement before 
the Committee the last time I was here I referred to the number who were 
unemployed. On page 116 of the printed report, I pointed out that the statistics 
or the report from the Bureau of Statistics obtained from about 6,000 industrial 
concerns each employing over 15 workers showed that on September 1, 1927, 
these firms were employing over 900,000 workers. Then I said, “by January 1, 
1928 there had been a decrease of over 79,000. If employment declines in the 
same ratio among al! urban workers, the number of unemployed in that group 
at the present time would be about 190,000.” I was asked the question if that 
referred to the average number of unemployed throughout the whole year. I 
want to point out now that my statement does not attempt to show the actual 
number of unemployed in the Dominion of Canada at any particular time, but 
merely indicates the additional number of unemployed on January Ist, as against 
September 1, 1927. In other words, in January, 1928, there were 190,000 more 
unemployed in Canada than there were on September 1, 1927. Now, to get the 
total number of unemployed, one would have to know the exact number of 
unemployed persons in Canada on September 1, 1927, and add to that this figure 
of 190,000. To obtain the first figure of course, would involve machinery far 
greater than the All-Canadian Congress of Labour can possibly supply to arrive 
at the correct figure of the number of unemployed. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It would be larger though, in your estimation, than 190,000?—A. Well, it 
is difficult to say that. One could make a guess at it but it is rather difficult to 
say just the exact number who were unemployed on September 1, 1927. My 
figures were intended merely to indicate that we did have an unemployment 
situation in Canada, and that during that period there wag this drop in the 
number of employed. Now, if you will take the charts that are prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which I have no doubt this Committee have, you 
will find these facts. 
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Q. There is one point there I am not clear on; I do not know whether the 
Committee is, if there were any unemployed on September Ist, and you add them 
to this figure, then the number for January Ist would be greater than 190,000, 
would it not?—A. Yes, it would. 

Q. The meaning then is that the unemployed in Canada on January Ist 
would be greater in number than 190,000?—A. Yes, undoubtedly. And of course 
it is difficult and in fact impossible for me to say, and probably difficult for any 
one to say as to the length of the periods that any of these people were unem- 
ployed. It merely indicates that on January lst there were 190,000 less 
employees employed in industry than there were on September 1, 1927. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Do you think that a comparison between January and September is 
a fair one?—A. I was going to explain that. If you will take the charts 
which are prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, you will note that 
for several years past we reach our peak of employment in Canada, on or 
about September, in each year, and that there is a drop in employment from 
that period up until January and February of the succeeding year. In other 
words, we have more people employed in September than we have in any 
other period in the year, as a rule. That is what this chart indicates. It 
shows that it declines very rapidly beginning with November and it drops to 
its lowest peak in January. It then takes a slight upward trend, as a rule; 
it has for several years past, during the month of March, and then again 
declines during the month of April, and starts on the upward turn of employ- 
ment again May of each year. I thought that statement was necessary for 
me, Mr. Chairman, because in the questions that were asked and the answers 
given, it was quite clear to me that the statement which I had presented to 
the Committee was not quite clear, and that some might assume that I was 
saying there was a steady number of unemployed n Canada of 190,000, which 
my statement did not attempt to say. 

I think perhaps I should also make a little more clear my answer to the 
question with regard to the method of collecting from the workers in Great 
Britain. The question was asked as to how they do it in Great Britain, and 
I said in my opinion they were not doing it adequately. I should perhaps 
have elaborated a little more on that, and said that in my opinion the whole 
pension scheme in Great Britain is not quite adequate. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Are you referring now to the pension or the unemployment insurance 
scheme?—A. The unemployment insurance. What I want to say is this; that 
in my opinion it might be quite possible, in a country not so extensive as 
Canada, where the country is more densely populated, it might be quite 
feasible to have the workers in industry contribute; to collect from the workers 
in industry a premium for unemployment insurance, Just as it is possible to 
collect from the employers. But, I do feel that in such a country as Canada, 
extending so widely and so sparsely populated, it would require much more 
elaborate machinery and be much more difficult to collect from the workers 
direct than it would be in England. Then, we must also take into considera- 
tion that organization is developed to a far greater extent in England than we 
have it in this country, and that might make it—I do not say it does—easier 
to collect from the individual worker. 

Now, just one other thing, and then I am through except for answering 
any questions you may care to ask me. The last time I was here, the Chair- 
man asked me when I was referring to the inadequate wages that workers 
were receiving in Canada, whether I did not think the workers in the printing 
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and publishing trades were not receiving excellent treatment, or excellent 
wages, or words to that effect. I said, “if you use the word ‘ excellent’ I can- 
not agree.” Perhaps I should have said that in comparison with the boot 
and shoe workers, and the textile workers in the province of Quebec—about 
which we heard something on that particular day—I would have said that the 
wages paid to the workers in the printing and publishing trade were indeed 
very good, or compared very favourably. 

Now, you can find in “Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada,” published 
by the Department of Labour the exact wages that are paid to workers in the 
printing and publishing business, and you will find that for compositors, machine 
or hand, in the news publishing business, the average wage runs from $29 to $48 
per week, in Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Winnipeg, Regina, ‘Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria. In the job 
printing, compositors in the machine and hand, the wages run from $29 to $44 a 
week. ‘These are weeks in most cases of forty-eight hours, but in some cases 
forty-six and a half hours. Press men in the news publishing business, in these 
cities referred to—the wage runs from $28 to $48 a week. Pressmen in the job 
printing offices from $30 to $48 a week. Book-binders from $26.50 to $44 per 
week. Bindery girls from $8 to $21 a week. 3 

Now, as I said before, if we compare those wages with the wages of workers 
in the ‘boot and shoe industry, or in the textile industry in the province of Quebec, 
according to the evidence that was given to this Committee the last time I was 
here before it, one must agree that these are good wages, or comparatively 
good wages. But, again, ii you compare these wages with some other occu- 
pations, you will have to agree that they are not exceptionally good wages, and. 
aN there are other classes in this country who are receiving higher wages than: 
that. 

By Mr. McMullan: 


Q. What other occupations?—A. Well, we might say locomotive engineers, 
and railroad trainmen. I suppose I should not add members of Parliament. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is a specialty. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. What would you say about agricultural workers?—A. Agricultural 
workers during a certain season of the year get wages pretty nearly equal te 
that. 

Q. What do the farmers themselves get?—A. Perhaps some of the farmers 
are well paid, but the Committee will be able to get far better evidence of that 
than I could give. While I was born on a farm, and worked there a few years, 
I thought it was not a very profitable occupation, and I got out of it. I did 
not get into a very profitable one as it is, but perhaps a little better than, in my 
opinion, it would have been remaining on a farm. 


By the Charman: 

Q. You think the possibilities are fair in your present occupation—A. 
Well, I do not know whether they are. They are like the politicians and mem- 
bers of Parliament; it is very doubtful as to whether you are going to be on the 
job very long or not. I would say on the whole, if you compare the wages of 
men in the printing industry, and the publishing industry, their wages do com- 
pare favourably with the others on the average, and are good in comparison 
with some. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. I would like you to explain as to the wages of those engaged in the 
printing industry, what percentage of the higher wages are received where and 
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by whom, and what percentage receive the lower wages. You said the wages 
run from $29 to $48 a week?—-A. The difference in wages means a difference in 
location. For example, in Halifax, a compositor receives $32 a week of forty- 
eight hours. In Quebec that same position pays $25 a week. Now you come to 
Ottawa, and you get $38 a week; in Toronto, $38 a week; in Winnipeg $46 per 
week; in Calgary $45 per week. And so, the difference in rates applies to 
different localities where they are employed. 


By Mr. St-Pere: 

Q. Would a compositor on a Quebec newspaper receive $25 a week?—A. 
This report by the Department of Labour shows that a compositor, machine or 
hand, in the newspaper publishing business receives $25 a week for forty-eight 
hours. 

Q. I have been a newspaper man for 22 years, and I never knew of such a 
low salary for compositors. Are you sure that is correct?—A. You will under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that I am not quoting my own figures. These are the 
figures of the Department of Labour, if they are incorrect. 

Q. Are you not looking at 1925 instead of 1927?—-A. Yes, I beg pardon. 
I was reading the wrong line. It was $29 instead of $25. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These wage rates are going up? They are higher than two or three 
years’ ago, are they not?—A. Yes, I was reading the top line, instead of the 
bottom line, I am sorry. I have done that in each case. It is only a difference 
of $4 a week in 1927. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Is there any difference for the other cities?—A. Yes. In Halifax, in 
1927 the wage rate is still the same as in 1920, $32 per week; in St. John, $33 
per week; in Quebec, $29; in Montreal, $38; in Ottawa, $48; in Hamilton, $41; 
in Winnipeg, $45; in Regina, $44; in Calgary, $44.10; in Edmonton, $44; in Van- 
couver, $48; and in Victoria, $46.50 per week. That is all that I have to say 
with regard to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHairman: Mr. Mosher is now ready for questions, either on his evi- 
dence to-day or on his previous evidence. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Can you tell us of any place where there is unemployment insurance, and 
the employees are not contributing?—A. Can I tell you of any place? No, I do 
not know that I can. 

Q. Can you tell us how it is possible to make a scheme work if the em- 
ployees do not contribute as well as the employers?—A. In the final analysis the 
employees pay anyway, whether directly, or indirectly. 

Q. In what way do they pay?—A. Well, inasmuch as the worker must 
necessarily create the wealth and the revenue that enables the employer to pay. 


By Mr. Hall: 

Q. He gives him a smaller salary, do you say?—-A. Yes. My thought on 
the matter is simply this: that it is easier to collect the premiums from the 
employers of labour and to make it a charge on the industry direct, than to 
attempt to collect it from the employees. And then again, as I have pointed out 
on a previous occasion, the wages which a great many of these workers receive 
are so small that if you attempt to charge them anything for unemployment 
insurance, it is going to create a very great hardship upon them. If some 
machinery can be evolved whereby the worker will be given an adequate wage, 
then undoubtedly, the proper procedure would be to have him pay his proportion 
towards unemployment insurance. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. That is a very important question that Mr. Mosher dealt with on the 
last occasion in his evidence before us, so if there is any other question on it, 
clear it up before you go on to anything else—A. I want to say that I would 
far rather see an unemployment insurance evolved whereby the employees would 
contribute towards it, rather than no scheme at all. Any scheme is better than 
no scheme, and whatever in the judgment of Parliament will work out satis- 
factorily, should be tried, with the hope that if it did not provide adequate 
means either for collections for pensions or relief for the unemployed, it could 
be improved upon from time to time. 

Q. You are not absolutely opposed in principle to the workers paying some- 
thing?—A. Absolutely not opposed to it, either in principle or practice, Mr. 
Chairman, except that I merely want to express my view that it is going to 
create a further hardship upon these workers who are receiving low wages, and 
that it would be preferable, if possible, to make it a direct charge on industry, 
rather than to collect from the workers. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. In Great Britain there has been very great controversy as to whether 
the charges should be on industry, or on taxation. Have you ever thought out 
that question? 


The CuairMaAn: Will you repeat the last point? 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Whether the charge should come out of industry or out of taxation?— 
A. I have not given a great deal of thought to that particular question, but in 
any event, if it is taken from industry, it will come through taxation of the 
industry. 

Q. Not necessarily. There is taxation that comes out of income?—A. Of 
course, there are various forms of taxation. There may be income taxation 
collected from the industry or from the individual, and perhaps the most equit- 
able way would be to collect from taxation upon the income of industry. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Do you not think“at if we want to bring about conditions whereby all 
would be satisfied, and more particularly the employees who ought to be satis- 
fied, they ought to know something about what the business is doing, and what it 
is earning and in that way they should have their representatives on the boards 
of industry?—-A. Yes, there is something to be said for that, perhaps. Of course, 
we cannot expect that the workers will have a great deal of knowledge about 
the details with regard to the earnings of industry, until they become organized 
to a far greater extent than they are at the present time. In some industries of 
course, the workers are well organized, and they are taking upon themselves 
to find out what the conditions of the industry are, and to that extent, in my 
opinion the organization of the workers are a help, not only to the workers, but to 
the industry, and to the country as a whole, because when the workers know all 
the facts with regard to the situation, they are not hard to convince with regard 
to any condition that exists. If they are unorganized, and have no knowledge, 
they are very likely to come to the conclusion that they are being robbed by the 
industry, and all the rest of it, and they work up a prejudice in their minds which 
is detrimental to the employer, to the industry, and to the country as a whole. 
If they have a correct knowledge of the situation, they are not hard to convince 
as to any reasonable proposition. 

Q. If they have the facts?—-A. If they get the facts, yes. But you must 
appreciate this: that a great deal is said that is not fact. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. In almost every scheme up to date in Europe with respect to unemploy- 
ment insurance, the labourers are taxed or have to pay something to the fund? 
—A. I believe that is so. 

Q. About the only country that does not follow this plan is Russia?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Hears: They have an unemployment scheme in Russia now? 

The CuatrmMaAN: But the industrialists pay the whole shot, do they not? 

Mr. Hears: I do not know that. 

The CHarrMAN: I think so. 

Wirness: Of course, with the starting out of any scheme, one must take 
into consideration that you have an army of unemployed whom you could not 
tax, whom you could get nothing from. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. In that very case, Mr. Mosher, under the British Act, where there are 
certain regulations, and with a permanent army of unemployed—you speak 
of a permanent army—you could hardly start out with taking care of them 
from the unemployment insurance fund, because under the British Act, a per- 
son is only allowed so many weeks’ benefit per year?—A. Correct. 

The CHarrMAn: Whether unemployed or not. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


@. He must pay so much in, in order to get something out?—A. Yes. In 
regard not only to the permanent army of unemployed, but in bringing into 
effect any scheme for the first time, you have an army of temporarily unem- 
ployed as well, who would not be able to contribute to any scheme until they 
got into employment. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. They are not asked to contribute when unemployed, but only when 
they are employed?—A. Well, as I have already said to the Chairman, I am 
not objecting particularly to that method of collecting the fund necessary to 
operate the scheme. I am merely expressing my preference for charging the 
whole thing to industry. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. You have travelled fairly extensively through the Dominion of Canada 
of recent months, and you have come into contact with the workers in all parts 
of the Dominion. I presume you find a very great desire to have some form of 
unemployment insurance in Canada?—A. Oh, unquestionably, amongst both 
the employed and unemployed. I have spoken to vast numbers, and I have 
not found any one yet but believes that we should have some means of taking 
care of our unemployed. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. I see that in Britain they have re-established their unemployment 
insurance scheme, starting into force the new system this spring, are they not? 
—A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Jenkins: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I probably gathered a false impression from Mr. Mosher 
not only the other day, but in the reading of the pamphlet here that he was 
opposed to any contribution by the employees. I am glad that he has cleared 
that up, but I would like to ask a further question. Is he familiar with the 
comparative statistics which are published quarterly by the International 
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Labour Office of the League of Nations, Geneva, showing the purchasing power 
of wages—in other words, real wages—in the various cities throughout the 
world, based on the one hand on the wages’ rates of eighteen different classes 
of workers, including labourers, and on the other hand, on the retail prices of 
twenty-four articles of food. I have written out that question so as to be 
clear, and I would like to have it answered so as to have it in black and white. 
And, further, may I inquire how you reconcile your statement about the ma- 
bility of Canadian workers to contribute in any measure towards unemploy- 
ment insurance, with the comparative statistics of the International Labour 
office relative to the purchasing power of wages—in other words, real wages— 
in Canada as compared with the much lower wages which are in effect in 
European countries, where systems of unemployment insurance exist, and 
where the workers are contributing at present; at least, in most countries?— 
A. I have not studied the figures referred to recently, and I am not in a posi- 
tion to say a great deal about them. I have not said that the workers in 
Canada were incapable of contributing towards unemployment insurance. I 
simply said that in my opinion it would create a hardship upon the low-paid 
workers in this country to contribute anything from their very meagre earn- 
ings. I presume the workers in other countries also find it a hardship where 
their wages are low to contribute to this insurance; but our workers have been 
able to bear up under such tremendous burdens that I presume if they are 
called upon to still further contribute, in order to protect themselves when 
they are unemployed, that they will find some way of making a greater sacri- 
fice in order to be able to do it. It is not a case of not being able to pay, it is 
a case of hardship devolving upon the worker who is required to pay. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. It would cause him to take a great deal more interest in the question 
if he had to pay something?—A. It is very nice for those of us who have the 
ability, but it is hard for a man bringing up a family on $10 or $12 a week. 
Any person having any knowledge of the purchasing power of the dollar in this 
country will agree with the stand I take. 

Q. But that is no reason why he would not take a greater interest in it?— 
A. He would probably take a greater interest in it. 

Mr. Netti: This a very important thing. Here is a gentleman repre- 
senting a large number of workers, and he has repeatedly told us that in his 
opinion the collection of a premium from the workers would ‘be a hardship. 


The Witness: I said the lowest paid workers. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. You did not say that, you said the workers. If that is the case, I 
suggest that we should disband, because this Committee is not here to inflict 
a hardship upon the workers. The whole purport of the reference was to try 
to do something to relieve the workers, and if we are going to do something 
which will create a hardship upon them, why should we continue? I want to 
explore this a little farther. Under the British system the worker pays one 
third, or roughly one-third, the government pays one-third, and the employer 
pays one third. If two men come along, and each has one dollar, they say, 
Here is two dollars, and if you contribute the third dollar the whole three 
dollars will come back to you. I have only to put my hand in my pocket and 
take out one dollar and get three dollars back for it. How is that going to be 
a hardship on the worker, that is the point. He says he cannot afford it. The 
fact that he is hard up makes it all the more necessary for his wife and children 
to have unemployment insurance. The harder up he is, the more he needs it. 
{ want the witness to explain how it is going to be a hardship; how is it a hard- 
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ship to ask a man to contribute some money in return for which he is going to 
get back three times the amount?—A. I am not going to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to what this Committee should do, but surely Mr. Neill will agree 
with me that it is harder for a man earning ten dollars a week to put his hand 
in his pocket and hand out one dollar than for one who has a greater income. 
Furthermore, Mr. Neill assumes that every low paid worker who contributes 
to the unemployment insurance scheme is going to be unemployed, and that he 
is going to get back his own money and more with it. That probably is not 
going to be the case. There are thousands of low paid workers who will be 
contributing to the unemployment insurance scheme who will not be unem- 
ployed and will not get their dollars back or any of the other dollars referred 
to. So Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, it is not drawing a correct picture of the 
situation at all. As I have said, it would be better for the worker to pay one 
dollar in and get three dollars back when he was unemployed, than not to pay 
anything in and get nothing when he was unemployed. There is no qnestion 
about that. I think it would be still better for the worker if he did not have to 
contribute the dollar and could get the three dollars when he was unemployed. 


Mr. JENKINS: That is our reference. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. Mr. Mosher, you are trying to get the best possible scheme for those 
you represent?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. If you cannot get the ‘best, you will take the next best?—A. Certainly. 
Then the next best, and on down the line, the very best conditions that can be 
obtained. I appreciate the fact that this Committee is looking into more 
features of the situation than I am able to develop. I do not assume for a 
single moment that what I say will be the only opinion accepted, but I would 
like to see a direct tax on industry and nothing on the worker. I am just leav- 


ing that thought with the members of the Committee for consideration, nothing 
more, nothing less. 


Mr. Heaps: Mr. Moore, who represents the Trades and Labour Congress, 
took exactly the same stand as Mr. Mosher has taken on the question of con- 
tribution; so generally speaking there is no question but that the representatives 
of Labour are trying to get at the very best scheme. I presume the manufac- 
turers who were here and who addressed the Committee, were also attempting 
to get the best scheme from their viewpoint, and it is for the Committee to decide 
subsequently. 


Mr. Nett: Mr. Moore did not say it would be a hardship on the worker. 

Mr. Harps: He said he preferred a scheme entirely financed outside of any 
contribution by the workmen. 

Mr. McMrunan: He realized the necessity and the advisability of the 
employees contributing, looking at it from the standpoint of the general interests 


of the country. You could not expect us to take the point of view that has been 
taken, representing as we do all the interests of the country. 


The CHatrMAN: You mean that before any set scheme is inaugurated there 
should be a thorough investigation by the powers that be, not only into the rights 
of Labour and the problems of Labour, but the problems of all Canada, before 
any scheme should be embarked upon? 

Mr. JENKINS: Yes. 

The Cuarrmsn: And before any action was taken a thorough investiga- 
tion would be had and the situation thoroughly explored? 

Mr. JENKINS: Yes. 
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The CHatrMAN: This is only an opinion from a representative of one labour 
organization. The other day we had opinions from another labour organization. 
We could not go into any large scheme of unemployment insurance on any indivi- 
dual opinions of that kind; we would have to make the inquiry more thorough. 

Witness: I would also hope, Mr. Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee, that another matter will be considered, that is, the amount of wealth that is 
created in Canada and the amount of wages paid to the workers. Perhaps that 
will give you an idea as to who should pay for unemployment. 

Mr. McMinuan: Any such scheme should be approached from the stand- 
point of the general welfare and interests of the country. 

Mr. JenxINsS: Certainly. 

Mr. Heaps: I think most of us take a favourable attitude on this question; 
I think most of the members have taken a very favourable attitude towards it. 
~The difficult question to be decided by the Committee is, how is such a scheme 
to be put into operation? 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. I have one more question to ask. Do you not think, Mr. Mosher, that 
a scheme which has to receive the consent of the Parliament of Canada, com- 
posed of various elements in which Labour does not predominate, would be more 
likely to get through—that is what we want—than one to which they were not 
to contribute?—A. I think you are quite right there. Undoubtedly it would be 
easier to get through a scheme to which both employers and workers would con- 
tribute than to get what we consider the ideal scheme. 

Q. It is better to ask for something you can get than for something you 
obviously cannot get?—-A. That is true. 


(Discussion followed.) 
(Witness retired.) 


Moved by Mr. Neill: 

That a representative of the Department of Justice be asked to attend before 
this Committee with a written statement as to the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
and Provincial authorities in the matter of unemployment insurance, sickness 
insurance, and invalidity insurance, dealing with these three matters separately. 


Motion agreed to. 


R. A. Riae, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Proceed, Mr. Rigg, and say what you wish to say?—A. Mr. Chairman, 
when I spoke to the Committee upon a previous occasion, Mr. Woodsworth 
asked some questions which I was not in a position at that time to answer. 
Having given some attention to them in the meantime, I want to reply to them 
as well as I am able to, on the present occasion. At page 102 of the report of 
the proceedings before this Committee, Mr. Woodsworth asked: 

What proportion of the employers report to you? 

As showing the volume of employment afforded by their various industries 
I wish to submit the following information, which has been taken from the 
Census of Industry Figures collected by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. I 
will read it over, and then leave the document with the Committee for filing 
purposes. In the manufacturing industry, in 1925, there were 22,331 establish- 
ments reporting the number of employees in their employ. Of the total number 
of employees, 77,623 were salaried and 466,602 wage earners. In 1926, 22,708 
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establishments in the manufacturing industry reported, and at that time there 
were 81,794 salaried and 499,733 wage earning employees. In the electric rail- 
way industry, in 1925, 61 establishments reported, and they employed 1,246 
salaried employees and 15,687 wage earning employees. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Will you read that again, please, I did not catch the numbers?—A. In 
the electric railway industry, 61 establishments reported in 1925, employing 1,246 
salaried employees and 15,687 wage earning employees. In 1926, this same 
number of establishments, namely, 61, reported, and at that time they had in: 
their employ 1,221 salaried employees and 15,740 wage earning employees. 

Then with steam railways, with which is included the Express service, the 
number of establishments reporting is not given, but in 1925, in this particular 
branch of industry, 22,518 salaried employees were engaged, and 143,509 wage 
earning employees. In 1926 they employed 24,667 salaried employees and 
149,599 wage earning employees. 

In 1925, in telephone systems there were 2,495 establishments reported; they 
had in their employ 21,831 people; in 1926 2,479 establishments reported, having 
in their employ 22,567 persons. Then with telegraph systems, 9 establishments 
reported, and 7,224 persons were engaged in that industry, and in 1926, 9 again 
reported having in their employ 6,755 persons. 

These are the only branches of industry, so far as I have been able to 
discover, in connection with which these figures are collected and reported in 
the Census of Industry. The total number of persons engaged in these various 
branches of industry in 1925 was 756,240, while in 1926 the same industries had 
in their employ 802,076 persons, the increase in 1926 over 1925 being 45,836. 

I may say that the 1926 returns are the latest available. Further, in con- 
nection with that same inquiry, the industrial census figure for 1925 shows, as I 
have already indicated, that there were 544,225 employed in the manufacturing 
industry, the comparable figure for 1926 being 581,527. In 1925 the population 
of the country was estimated at 9,364,200; in 1926 the population was estimated 
at 9,390,000. In 1925, 5-8 per cent of the total population was employed in 
the manufacturing industry; in 1926, 6:2 per cent was so employed. 

While I am dealing with this, perhaps it might be advisable for me to report 
to you the following information regarding those gainfully employed in Canada. 
The total population of Canada in 1921 was 8,788,483. Of this number 
6,671,721 were ten years old or older, 3,173,169 of the population were gainfully 
employed, or a percentage of 47-5 of those ten years of age or older. This is 
in comparison with comparable percentages of 49-4 in 1911 and 43-9 in 1901. 

The figures for gainfully employed include both employers and employees, 
as well as professional workers and others who fall into neither the category of 
employers nor employees. Out of the total of 3,173,169 gainfully employed in 
1921, 1,041,618 were engaged in the agricultural industry, and 2,131,551 were 
engaged in other industries. Of the number engaged in agriculture, 170,328 were 
listed as farm labourers, and 212,347 were listed as farmers’ sons; the balance 
was made up for the most part of persons engaged in agriculture on their own 
responsibility. 

Mr. Woodsworth further inquired regarding the total number of trade unions 
in Canada and the membership reporting. I did not have the precise figures at 
_ the moment, and therefore deferred making any answer. I now wish to submit 
that information. On March 1, 1928, there were 2,604 local Trade Unions in 
Canada, having a combined membership of 290,282. As the total number of 
wage earners in the country at that date was unknown, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the percentage of wage earners organized in Trade Unions. 

With regard to the value of some of this statistical data published in the 
Labour Gazette, doubt has sometimes been cast upon it. I would not for one 
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moment presume to assert that these figures should be regarded as representing 
an absolute mathematically accurate statement. I am, however, profoundly 
convinced from my study of them and from watching the fluctuations and ten- 
dencies over the years, that they have a very important value, so far as assist- 
ing in the interpretation of what industrial conditions prevail in Canada. I 
think, Mr. Chairman, it is the purpose of Mr. Brown, the Assistant Deputy 
Minister, if it has not already been done, to distribute the report of the Royal 
Commission on Seasonal Unemployment in Manitoba. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have it here. 


Witness: I have had the advantage of somewhat cursorily glancing over 
this report, and I find in connection with it certain definite expressions of opin- 
ion stated therein regarding the value of statistics gathered by the Department 
of Labour from Trade Unions respecting the volume of unemployment shown 
among their membership, the value of the Employment Office Statistics, and the 
value of the statistics published by the Bureau of Statistics covering returns 
received from employers showing the number of employees in their employ. I 
find on page 9 of the Manitoba Report on Seasonal Unemployment this state- 
ment right at the top of the page: 


With regard to the first, it may be said that they are totally inade- 
quate— 


That has reference to the Trade Union figures. 
—because the number of Unions reporting is so small compared with the 
total number of Unions in Canada, and these Unions report only very 
irregularly so that it is impossible to compare figures given one month 
with those of another month. 


A very definite and somewhat damaging statement, I am afraid. The fact 
of the matter is, as already indicated, that out of approximately 2,600 Local 
Trade Unions in Canada over 1,600 reported to the Department of Labour 
months. As a matter of fact, I may say that the latest returns we have just 
recently received runs over 1,700. That percentage I think cannot be regarded 
as being so small that it carries no value with it; considerably over 60 per cent 
of the Local Unions report. 

Then with regard to the allegation that these reports are received only 
irregularly, I wish to correct that impression. Ninety per cent of the Local 
Unions that do report, report regularly. There are variations with regard to the 
remaining 10 per cent. I have to make that statement, Mr. Chairman, because 
I do not think that erroneous impressions should be permitted to be broadcast, 
and as this report is before you for your consideration, I thought it advisable 
that I should make this statement. 

Then with regard to the statistics gathered by the Bureau of Statistics from 
employers, this report states: 

The statistics published in ‘The Employment Situation’ since they 
include only the employees of those establishments which employ fifteen 
or more, necessarily omit a considerable proportion of the wage earning 
class. Further, the index is based on the number of employees on the 
payrolls of these reporting firms on the first of January, 1920, and is 
rather to be considered as an index of the employment situation. To 
illustrate: If a firm which had fifteen or more employees in 1920 has in 
the meantime absorbed some other establishment, and so increased its 
business, the index of employment will now be high, although the total 
number of employees may be less than the total number of employees 
originally on the payrolls of the establishments which have been amal- 
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That is to say, if in 1920 there were twelve different establishments which 
in the meantime had become amalgamated, and if the total number of employees 
employed by those twelve establishments was 1,200, that now they will show as 
1,200 employed, whereas perhaps so far as the establishment into which the 
balance has been merged may only have had in its employ 100. That is not a 
correct statement of the situation; it gives an entirely false impression. The 
fact of the matter is that in 1920, (the date is just a little wrong, it is a mere 
technical error) and should be ignored; it should be the 17th of January, 1920, 
and not the Ist of January, 1920) in January 1920 statistics were colletced by, 
the Department of Labour, then responsible for the collection of this data, 
from firms in eastern Canada employing five or more persons, and in western 
Canada those employing ten or more. Now, these firms which in the meantime 
may have amalgamated would be reporting in 1920, if they were in existence 
at that time, and their base value is all included in the base figure which is used 
to-day; so that if the 12 establishments in 1920 employed 1,200 people, and if 
an amalgamation has taken place by which those 1,200 people have now all 
been brought under one establishment, it is not a picture showing one establish- 
ment as having increased the number of employees from one to twelve hundred; 
the comparison would still show by the use of the base figure that in 1920 there 
were 1,200 persons employed in the establishments represented at that time. 

It goes on to say further: 


While these statistics are inadequate to present a clear picture of 
the actual state of employment or unemployment in Canada, and inade- 
quate as a basis for making any definite numerical forecast of unemploy- 
ment, they are nevertheless useful for comparative purposes. One year 
may be compared with another, but this type of comparison is limited 
because changes in the method of the collection of statistics have made 
long-time comparisons impossible. 


That criticism does not apply to any statistics published by the Department 
of Labour with regard to employment or unemployment since the year 1920 
with the exception which has already been noted; no material change has taken 
place, and I submit that when the Bureau of Statistics raises the minimum of 
employees from five or ten, as the case, may be, to fifteen, of firms from which 
ey uae their statistics, the total result, the picture, is not materially 
affected. 


Mr. Woodsworth almost made some inquiry, and several other members of 
the Committee I think were interested in the matter, or showed themselves 
interested by asking questions, as to the value of the Employment Office Statis- 
tics, and questions arose as to whether the returns received from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada could be regarded as in any measure for | 
calculating the tendency of employment throughout Canada. I stated at that time 
that so far as the percentage of persons registering at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service during periods of depression as compared with periods of prosperity 
was concerned, a smaller percentage of the total number of unemployed was 
registered in our offices than in periods of prosperity when opportunities for 
securing work were greater. I do not wish to change that testimony in the 
slightest degree; it still holds good but I have made a comparison between the 
significance of certain of our figures derivable from our office reports with those 
of the returns received from employers and collected by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, showing how the volume of employment varied, and I have what I con- 
sider to be a rather remarkable comparison to submit to you. 

Taking the index number of the volume of employment afforded by the 
various industries in Canada as collected by the Bureau of Statistics, I find the 
smallest number of employees were employed in the year 1922, covering the 
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period that I have been able to make this analysis of; that the next lowest year 
was 1925. Then the next lowest, or the next highest, as you care to interpret it, 
was 1923, and progressively on an up line, 1924, 1926, 1927 and 1928, which 
represents the high water mark of employment opportunities afforded by the 
industries from which the Bureau of Statistics collected its returns. I have 
checked this table with that showing the number of unplaced applicants in our 
employment offices for these years also, and I find that the years correspond 
exactly; that is, that the greatest number of unplaced applicants were to be 
found in our offices in the year 1922, when the least volume of employment was 
afforded, as shown by the employers’ returns; that the next year was 1925, again 
corresponding exactly with the returns of the employers, and so on all up the 
line. Over a period of seven years these returns correspond precisely, that is, 
with reference to the largest number of unplaced applicants in our offices .during 
those years in which the employers’ returns indicate the smallest degree of oppor- 
tunity for employment, and the proportion is running all along the line in 
harmony. 

I have here also a table showing the number of unplaced applicants in the 
Employment Service throughout the whole of Canada as at March 15th in each 
year from 1922 to 1928, and if you care to have it placed on file, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall be very pleased to leave it with you. 

I think that is substantially all I wish to say at the present moment, unless 
there are some questions to be asked. 

The CHarrMAN: Are there any questions to be asked of Mr. Rigg? If not, 
that is all for to-day. We thank Mr. Rigg for his appearance here to-day. 


(Witness retired.) 


The Committee adjourned. 
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THurspay, May 10, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and International Relations 
met at 11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. | 


The CuHarirMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr. Edwards, 
the Deputy Minister of Justice, and we will now ask him to come forward and 
make his statement under oath. 


WILLIAM StTuART Epwarps called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Your name in full, Mr. Edwards?—A. William Stuart Edwards. 

@. And your position in the Department?—A. Deputy Minister of Justice. 

Q. If you will just make the statement asked you to make in connection 
with this question which is before the Committee, we can then ask you some 
questions?—-A. I may say as to that, Mr. Chairman, that I was not aware until 
you read the resolution just now that I was expected to make a written statement. 
My summons to the Committee was merely verbal, and I thought I was ex- 
pected to come here to answer any questions upon the subject that the Com- 
mittee might desire to ask me. I shall be glad, however, to give verbally a 
general statement of my opinion with regard to the question of jurisdiction. 

The subject of unemployment insurance, and for that matter insurance 
generally, is not mentioned in any of the enumerated subjects of jurisdiction 
conferred upon the Dominion by section 91 of the British North America Act, 
but it does fall precisely within the enumerated subject of “ property and civil 
rights’ in section 92, which is the section conferring jurisdiction upon the 
provincial legislatures. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. It is specifically mentioned?—A. No. I said it comes under Property 
and Civil Rights. 


By Mr. McMullan: 
Q. That is, under provincial jurisdiction?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


_Q. Have you that particular section, section 92, so as to have it in the 
record?—A. I have a copy of the Act here. Section 92 of the British North 
America Act reads as follows:— 

In each province the legislature may exclusively make laws in 
relation to matters coming within the classes of subjects next herein- 
after enumerated, that is to say,— 


Then follows an enumeration of the subjects. 
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Q. Would you mind reading those subjects?—A. All the subjects? 
@. Are they very lengthy?—-A. Yes. There are some sixteen enumerated. 
Q. Sixteen classes?—A. Sixteen enumerations. 


By Mr. Neill: : 

Q. Take the one you referred to as to civil rights?7—A. Number 13 of the 
enumeration of subjects committed exclusively to the provincial legislatures is 
Property and Civil Rights in the provinces, and in my judgment the provinces 
have jurisdiction to legislate upon the subject of unemployment insurance in 
the provinces. 

Q. Under that general expression?—-A. In order to enable Parliament to 
legislate upon the subject, you would have to bring it within one or more of 
the enumerated subjects in section 91, and I am unable to find that it comes 
within any of those enumerations. I suggest that for the purposes of the record 
sections 91 and 92 of the British North America Act might be written in, 
copied from the statute. There can be no question that the provinces have power 
to legislate upon this subject. 

Q. Exclusively?—A. They have exclusive power to.legisiaté agi -it, if 
the particular scheme in question involves anv *oitipuisory contribution or tue 
placing of any burden or duty. upon: eny class of the community. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. Would you mind testing that by a few instances; first of all, the health of 
animals. Where do you place that responsibility?—A. Under the British North 
America Act the subject of Agriculture is given to both the Dominion and the 
Provinces. Agriculture is a peculiar subject, under the British North America 
Act, and in that respect, it has been always regarded that the raising of live- 
stock comes under Agriculture, and the Dominion has power to legislate with 
regard to that. 

Q. This is not a question of raising live-stock entirely, it is the whole ques- 
tion of the health of animals, the coming in and destroying a herd, and. so on, 
because they have become affected with tuberculosis? A. Maintaining the health 
of animals is part of our powers. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Part of their jurisdiction?—A. Part of their being raised, looked after. 
I did not intend to limit my remarks to the mere raising, but the care of animals 
on the farm in the process of agriculture comes within our powers. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Let us take another question, the control of radio. The view upon 
which we contend that the Dominion has power over radio is, that we get it 
under Telegraphs and Telephones, in section 91 of the British North America 
Act. That subject has really never been tested before the Courts, but our view 
is that radio is a mere improvement in the art of communicating at a distance, 
either by writing or by voice, and that therefore in projecting the speaking voice 
through the ether, you are telephoning, speaking at a distance. That is what it 
means, and if you use it to work some mechanical device at a distance you are 
telegraphing. We get that jurisdiction under the enumerated subjects in 
section 91. 

Q. Do you not think there is any section of the British North America 
Act that can be extended in the same way as you extend certain sections?—A. 
With regard to insurance? . 

Q. Yes?—A. No, I am afraid not. We endeavoured to do that in con- 
nection with insurance generally, and the Privy Council held against us. They 
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held that the subject of insurance is provincial, and that the Dominion can only 
control it in so far as a particular aspect of insurance can be brought within one 
of the enumerated subjects in section 91. So that they said you could legislate 
as to foreign companies, or Dominion companies carrying on insurance, because 
foreign companies coming into the Dominion, come under our jurisdiction, under 
the head of Aliens. You can legislate about insurance carried on by Dominion 
companies because of the jurisdiction we possess over our own companies, but 
that with these two exceptions, and possibly a third exception, the subject 
belongs to the provinces exclusively. 


VI—DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS 


Powers of the Parliament 


91. It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the Advice and 
Consent of the Senate and House of Commons, te make Laws for the 
Peace, Order and good Government of Canada, in relation to all Matters 
~ 4 coming within the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively 
to the Legislatures’oivtke Provinces; and for greater Certainty, but not so 
as to restrict the Generality of the foregoing Terms of this Section, it is 
hereby declared that (notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive 
Legislative Authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all Matters 
coming within the Classes of Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that 
is to say.— 


. The public Debt and Property. 
. The Regulation of Trade and Commerce. 
. The raising of Money by any Mode or System of Taxation. 
The borrowing of Money on the Public Credit. 
Postal Service. 
The Census and Statistics. 
Militia, Military and Naval Service, and Defence. 
The fixing of and providing for the Salaries and Allowances of 
Civil and other Officers of the Government of Canada. 
. Beacons, Buoys, Lighthouses, and Sable Island. 
. Navigation and Shipping. 
. Quarantine and the Establishment and Maintenance of Marine 
Hospitals. 
12. Sea Coast and Inland Fisheries. 
13. Ferries between a Province and any British or Foreign Country 
or between two Provinces. 
14. Currency and Coinage. 
15. Banking, Incorporation of Banks, and the issue of Paper Money. 
16. Savings Banks. 
17. Weights and Measures. 
18. Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 
19. Interest. 
20. Legal Tender. 
21. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
22. Patents of Invention and Discovery. 
23. Copyrights. 
24. Indians, and Lands reserved for the Indians. 
25. Naturalization and Aliens. 
26. Marriage and Divorce. 
27. The Criminal Law, except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal 
| Jurisdiction, but including the Procedure in Criminal Matters. 
(Mr. W. 8. Edwarde.: 
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28. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Penitenti- 


29. 


aries. 

Such Classes of Subjects as are expressly excepted in the 
Enumeration of the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the Provinces. 


And any Matter coming within any of the Classes of Subjects 
enumerated in this Section shall not be deemed to come within the 
Class of Matters of a local or private Nature comprised in the Enumera- 
tion of the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the 
Legislatures of the Provinces. 


ExcuusiveE Powers oF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 


92. In each Province the Legislature may exclusively make Laws in 
relation to Matters coming within the Classes of Subjects next herein- 
after enumerated; that is to say,— 


1. The Amendment from Time to Time, notwithstanding anything 


“NI op) Or He Oo bo 
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in this Act, of the Constitution of the Province, except as regards 
the Office of Lieutenant Governor. 


. Direct Taxation within the Province in order to the Raising of a 


Revenue for Provincial Purposes. 


. The borrowing of Money on the sole Graig of the Province. 
. The Establishment and Tenure of Provincial Offices and the 


Appointment and Payment of Provincial Officers. 


. The Management and Sale of the Public Lands belonging to the 


Province and of the Timber and Wood thereon. 


. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Public 


and Reformatory Prisons in and for the Province. 


. The Establishment, Maintenance, and Management of Hospitals, 


10. 


1g; 
12. 
13. 
14. 
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Asylums, Charities, and Eleemosynary Institutions in and for 
the Province, other than Marine Hospitals. 


. Municipal Institutions in the Province. 


Shop, Saloon, Tavern, Auctioneer, and other Licenses in order to 
the raising of a Revenue for Provincial, Local, or Municipal 
Purposes. 

Local Works and Undertakings other than such as are of the 
following Classes:— 


(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Railways, Canals, Tele- 
graphs, and cther Works and Undertakings connecting 
the Province with any other or others of the Provinces, 
or extending beyond the Limits of the Province; 

(b) Lines of Steam Ships between the Province and any 
British or Foreign Country; 

(c) Such Works as, although wholly situate within the 
Province, are before or ‘after their Execution declared 
by the Parliament of Canada to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or for the advantage of Two or 
more of the Provinces. 


The Incorporation of Companies with Provincial Objects. 

The Solemnization of Marriage in the Province. 

Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 

The Administration of Justice in the Province, including the 
Constitution, Maintenance, and Organization of Provincial 
Courts, both of Civil and of Criminal Jurisdiction, and including 
Procedure ; in Civil Matters in those Courts. 
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15. The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment 
for enforcing any Law of the Province made in relation to any 
Matter coming within any of the Classes of Subjects enumerated 
in this Section. 

16. Generally all Matters of a merely local or private Nature in 
the Province. 


Q. Since the Dominion controls Immigration, is there any reason why the 
Dominion should not be held responsible for the care of immigrants after they 
have arrived? That would not be a much greater extension than in the case 
of animals?—A. I fancy that once the immigrant has been admitted to Canada 
the power given to the Dominion to control him has been exercised, and I do 
not think we can follow him for the balance of his life. 

Q. Yes; under the existing legislation?—A. No. 

Q. Under the existing legislation he may be deported, although he has 
been here fifty years?—A. That has to do with the question of whether he can 
reside in Canada or not. 


Q. No, that follows him, as to what he says and does for fifty years after | 


he comes to this country. If under that law, that power can be exercised by 
the Dominion authorities, why should not the Dominion be held responsible 
for seeing that he does not become a public charge?—-A. That is done under the 
criminal] law. 

Q. No, under the Immigration Act?—-A. You are asking me whether it 
can be justified under the immigration law. It can be justified under the criminal 
law. The question is, whether it is within our powers or not. I think the 
provisions of the Criminal law and the Immigration Act rather correlate. 

Q. Do I understand you that it is within the Federal jurisdiction to punish 
an immigrant for stealing when he is hungry, but it is not within its jurisdiction 
to feed him and prevent him from stealing?—-A. Well, of course, I have already 
stated that as long as a man remains an alien we can control him under the 
subject ‘‘Aliens,” and we can control his entry into the country under “Immi- 
gration,” and we can control his acts while here under the criminal law, in so 
far as the criminal law extends; but you are asking me a question, as I under- 
stand it, whether we could provide a system of compulsory unemployment 
insurance for aliens as a class? 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. No, for Britishers-——A. I understand Mr. Woodsworth’s point to be— 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. You selected aliens and said we had certain Federal control over aliens, 
and I asked, would it be too great an extension to say that such control should 
extend to provide for them during periods of unemployment?—A. I think we 
could contend (I do not know whether we could succeed in it or not) that so 
long as the legislation was with reference to aliens, qua aliens, and not national 
insurance, qua insurance, our legislation would stand; but I am afraid that any 
effort to legislate with regard to insurance under the designation of “Insurance” 
would be of doubtful validity. 

Q. There is Just one other question in this connection. Test your distribu- 
tion of powers by means of the Old Age Pension Act. Under what clause are 
we justified in granting old Age Pensions?—-A. Under the first enumerated 
subject, the Public Debt and Property. The Old Age Pension Act, as I under- 
stand it, merely provides authority for the Dominion to contribute money, make 
a money contribution to an old age pension scheme established provincially. 

Q. No, no. We established the scheme?—A. Well, subject to it being 
adopted by the provinces. 
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Q. Yes, quite so—A. We had to do that. In order to do it at all, we had 
to recognize that it was a provincial matter, and that if we were going to maké 
any contribution we would have to do it by co-operation with the. provinces. 
We could not do it exclusively. 

Q. Quite so, but if we managed to do it with regard to the care of old 
people, is there any particular reason why we could not do it in the same way 
with regard to some other class of indigent?—-A. Well, you see the difference 
between the Old Age Pension Act and a system of unemployment insurance is 
that the former is a mere conferring of benefits; it is not a compulsory thing; 
it does not impose any obligation on anybody to pay in any money, or make any 
contribution. It does not impose any burden; it provides a benefit. 

Q. Then, if this scheme were made by the Government, would you say it 
was within our jurisdiction, that is, if all the payments were made by the Gov- 
ernment, would you say it was within our Jurisdiction?—A. Well, that is a little 
doubtful. JI would think that it comes within the subject, Public Debt and 
Property; that is, that the Dominion has control over its own money, and that if 
it wants to make a contribution of any of its money to some purpose which is 
outside its ordinary function possibly it may do so, and it did do it in the case 

‘of the Old Age Pension Act. 

Q. Then, supposing that, in this case, the provincial governments instituted 
a scheme, or fell in with a scheme, as in the Old Age Pensions, by which the 
employer and the employee of the Government contributed in certain propor- 
tions, is there anything to prevent the Dominion Government making a contri- 
bution to such a scheme?—A. I would contend not. Ido not wish to be misunder- 
stood about this. I am only giving my own opinion. I think that we can make 
that contribution. Asa matter of fact, that question will arise in another aspect; 
it might arise in the Water Powers reference. 

The CuatrMAN: It is simply a question of Government policy. 

Witness: I am speaking now about the strict question of law. Of course, 
a big question of policy is involved, and I would express no opinion about what 
Parliament ought to do in a matter of policy. That is within its own decision, 
but Mr. Woodsworth is asking me whether we have legal power to appropriate 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 

Mr. Nettut: We have the precedent, have we not, in the case of Technical 
Education and Roads grants. 

Witness: Well, they have never been tested in the courts. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. They have never been?—A. Not that I know of. 
@. No one is going to contest it as long as we are giving something to 
some one?—A. Of course, that does not settle the legal question. 


By Mr. Heaps: 
Q. Who is going to settle the legal question?—A. The courts. 
Q. Well, is not Parliament above the courts, or are the courts above Par- 
liament? 
Miss Macrpuatt: The majesty of the Law is above everything. 
Witness: I think I completed my general statement. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 
Q. That is, with regard to unemployment?—A. Yes. The same rule would 
apply in regard to sickness and invalidity. 
Q. We have a Public Health Department, Mr. Edwards. Are the functions 
in the Public Health Department rigidly limited?—A. Well, I do not think that 
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the Department of Public Health has been given any powers, or purports to 
exercise any powers except such as fall within the Dominion field. 

Q. Will you read me the clause in the B.N.A. Act which assigns public 
health to the provinces?—A. Item 7 of Section 92 gives the provinces control 
over the establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, 
charities, and other institutions in and for the province other than Marine 
hospitals. 

Q. There is very little about public health, there, is there? 

Mr. McMiuuan: It is all dealing with public health. y 

Wirness: As I understand it—Il speak subject to correction, I am just 
speaking off-hand—my understanding is that the subject of public health is 
divided as between the Dominion and the provinces in accordance with the 
distribution of powers. In so far as seamen are concerned, the matter of look- 
ing after them may come within our jurisdiction, but if any particular indivi- 
dual in a province is not under Dominion jurisdiction because of his coming 
within one of the subjects in 91, then he must be subject’ to provincial juris- 
diction. Property and civil rights, and the hospitals and charities, and all 
those things are local in the provinces. If some disease broke out in a province: 
which was threatening, the Dominion as a whole, and a national emergency 
arose, we would contend that the Dominion could step in and take means to 
control that. Each case would have to be dealt with upon its own footing. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. My understanding is—and you can correct me if J am wrong—that 
at one time it was the plan that the Dominion authorities would assume con- 
trol of her public health on quite a large scale, and it was a mere political 
accident almost that that was not carried out. 


Mr. McMintuan: Was that since Confederation, or before? 
Mr. WoopswortH: Yes, since Confederation. 

The CHarrMANn: Since Confederation? 

Mr. WoopswortH: Yes. 


Witness: I do know that any attempt on our part to do that would be 
very bitterly contested, and my own view is that we could not succeed in 
maintaining our legislation. We would either have to bring it within cne of 
these enumerated subjects, or we would have to bring it within Peace, Order 
and Good Government. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. Would you say that comes within that?—A. Well, I was going on 
to sav that you could not bring it within Peace, Order and Good Government 
so long as it belongs to any of the enumerated items of Section 92, and my 
own view is that it is a subject which falls within the general designation of 
Property and Civil Rights. And, in addition, there are these other bubjects 
that I have mentioned, the maintenance of the hospitals, and so on, and the 
control of all matters of merely a local or private nature within the province. 
The mere fact that the man becomes sick in the province does not make that a 
Domiunicn matter. If you have a dangerous outbreak of disease which threatens 
the body politic throughout the Dominion, I would say that we could deal 
with that matter under Peace, Order and Good Government, because it then 
ceases to be merely a local matter within the province. It becomes a generai 
matter. Of course, vcu are aware that we made the most we could out of that 
contention in the Industrial Disputes case, and the Privy Council held against 
us. That was in connection with the matter of strikes. 
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Q. Again, along the line that I asked a few minutes ago, a very large 
number of the people in our hospitals are immigrants. Would you say that it 
was not the duty of the Dominion Government to take care of the aliens that 
they bring to this country, and dump on our municipal hospitals? I have had 
complaints both from the Montreal hospitals and my own city of Winnipeg 
along that line—A. Well, I have nothing to add to my statement of the alien 
on that subject. 

@. But, in the same way as in the control of aliens, the Dominion Govy- 
ernment might be held responsible for the care of those aliens?—A. I think _ 
there is a difference between having legislative jurisdiction over a matter and 
being held responsible for what the legislature does. The question of what the 
legislature will do about it is purely a matter of policy outside my field. 

Q. But they at least would have jurisdiction to act?—A. We always try 
to claim as much jurisdiction as we can, and we like to work the word “ law ” 
for all it is worth. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. We often use a phrase in our legislation, “a work for the general 
advantage of Canada.” You could not do that in this case, could you?—A. 
No, there are no works involved. 

Q. The word “work” does not necessarily mean building?—A. It means 
something more than a mere aggregation of individuals. The word “work” 
means some building or other. 

Q. Not necessarily. It might be an undertaking, might it not?—A. I 
could not support that. It means something physical. 

Miss MacpnHain: Do we work? We don’t, do we? 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. If I understand the statements here this morning correctly, I would 
interpret your remarks to mean that the Federal Government has not authority 
to impose Dominion-wide legislation, or has not the authority to impose 
compulsory unemployment insurance, or sickness insurance?—A. Yes, that 
1s correct. 

Q. Well, on the other hand, if the Dominion Government created permissive 
legislation along the line of the Old Age Pension Act, it would be quite in order 
for the Federal Government to make appropriations in the same way as it did 
under the Federal Old Age scheme?—-A. In my opinion, yes. But, there is a 
possibility that legislation of that kind might be questioned at some time upon 
the ground that Parliament should not use its moneys for purposes which are 
primarily provincial. In view of certain provisions of the B.N.A. Act, which 
deal with the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, ana the manner in which 
it is to be dealt with— 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. But they give grants to provinces?—A. We have done it right along, 
and it has never been questioned. 


By Mr. Heaps: . 

Q. If it were not so, all those grants would be illegal. The grants for Old 
Age Pensions would be illegal, and all the grants which the Federal Govern- 
ment to-day is making to all our provinces would be ultra vires?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the whole of our relationship would be entirely shattered, so to 
speak, between the provinces and the Federal Government?—A. I did not say 
that. My opinion is the other way, but— 

Mr. McMiruan: You never know until it is tested. 
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Witness: No, and it may be tested before long. 
The Cuarrman: And you never know who is going to test it either. 


By Mr. Heaps: 

Q. Do I get you correctly, Mr. Edwards, in saying that if Parliament 
enacted a scheme of unemployment and sickness insurance, along the line of the 
Old Age Pension Act, making it optional upon the provinces, we would be 
practically within our jurisdiction in enacting such legislation?—A. No. I think 
you can authorize the appropriation of Dominion moneys as a contribution to 
any scheme which the provinces may authorize. 

Q. I think I said that, did I not?—A. Well, I do not think you said exactly 
that. 

Q. Well, I said along the lines of the Old Age Pension Act?—A. It could 
be done along that line, yes. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. Did the Government ask the Department of Justice for its view in regard 
to the Old Age Pension A,ct when it was being prepared in Committee, or for 
its advice?—A. Yes, I think so, Miss Macphail. 

Q. What was the advice of the Department?—A. The advice I am giving 
you to-day. We had the same view with regard to the Old Age Pension Act 
as I am expressing to-day. I think the Old Age Pension Act will stand, but 
that sort of Statute has never been construed by the courts. 

That is all I wish to say to the Committee; my opinion does not necessarily 
settle it. 


Mr. McMiuuan: We do not know until it is construed. 


By Mr. Heaps: 


Q. The provincial authority naturally would like the Dominion Govern- 
ment to assume a good deal more responsibility in regard to matters, along that 
line?—A. I can quite understand that. 

Q. With regard to the Old Age Pension Act, possibly the provincial 
authorities would want the Federal authorities to assume as much of the 
responsibility as they could?’—A. I do not know. I do not know what the 
policy of the provinces is, but I can quite understand their wanting the Dominion 
to assume responsibility. Of course, it would mean larger grants to the prov- 
inces. 

Q. We have the case, for instance, of some of the provincial governments, 
with regard to Old Age Pensions—the Ontario Government and the Maritime 
governments—thinking that that should be entirely Federal responsibility. I 
do not think there would be any doubt as to the legality of such an enactment.— 
A,.. When you have a compulsory scheme it is the person who is under com- 
pulsion who questions the legality of the Act; you might have all the govern- 
ments of Canada anxious to sustain the legality of that, and yet it might be held 
invalid by the courts. 

Q. But you stated that the Act would only come into operation by the 
action of the provincial authorities?—A. Oh, well, I thought you were now 
talking about something where the Dominion would accept the whole respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Heaps: I can see the force of the argument, and I do not think I 
personally could recommend it, much as I would like to see it. 


Discussion followed. 
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The CuHarrMaAN: Is there anything further from Mr. Edwards? 


Mr. McMiuran: I think Mr. Edwards has given us a very good state- 
ment respecting the jurisdiction of the Federal authorities. 


By Mr. Neill: 
Q. Would it be quite in order for the Dominion authorities in proposing 
‘what you say would have to be practically a grant to the provinces, to go so 
far as to make conditions; that is, we would not just have to say to the 
provinces, ‘“Now you start an unemployment system of your own, and we will 
help;” we would be able to prescribe the terms on which we would give that 
erant?—A. Absolutely so, yes. 

Q. As we did in the Old Age Pensions?—A. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: It would be a matter, perhaps, in which co-operation 
between the Dominion and the provinces could very well take place. 

Mr. Neri: It would be an optional matter. 

Witness: The Dominion might pass an Act to the effect that a grant would 
be made upon and subject to certain conditions. 

Mr. Neri: Yes, that is what I wanted. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Hears: Is it not advisable, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee get 
down to considering a report? That suggestion was made last meeting that 
meanwhile we could begin considering the report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that was a suggestion. We could begin considering 
the report, and also have this other man here next Tuesday, and we could then 
have his evidence incorporated into the reports. Is that the wish of the 
Committee? 


Carried. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 15th, 1928. 
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Turspay, May 15, 1928. 


The Select Standing Committee on Industrial and Internationa] Relations 
met at 11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. C. R. McIntosh, presiding. " 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr. Howard 
T. Falk, of Montreal. We thought we would like to get his evidence to balance 
up the evidence given by Miss Childs of Winnipeg. 


Howarp T. Fak called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. First of all, what is your position, what position do you hold?—A. I am 
Secretary of the Financial Federation of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies, 

Q. If you will just proceed and give us your story, we may have some 
questions to ask you later on?—A. First of all, Mr. Chairman, as you informed 
me privately, I feel like apologizing to the Committee for not producing a written 
statement. Your summons reached me while I was on my way back from the 
Maritime Provinces and I could not do it on account of lack of time. 

These agencies raise all the money for a group of non-sectarian agencies, 
raising approximately $560,000 a year. I am also Secretary of another organi- 
zation consisting of more societies, some forty-four in number, and I lecture at 
McGill University, in the school of social work. 


| Our Federation of Social Agencies has on its Board some of the most 
_ representative people of the City of Montreal, such as Mr. C. E. Neill, General 
| Manager of the Royal Bank, who is Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
Mr. E. W. Beatty, who is Chairman of the Advisory Board, and we have other 
very well known names on these Boards and Committees. 


First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit to you, not because you have 
not got the figures, but because perhaps this visualizes it better than I can 
put it in any other way, a graph which shows the variation of employment in 
the City of Montreal since 1921. It is based, of course, upon the returns to the 
Federal Department of Labour, the Employment Service, and it represents 
approximately thirteen to fourteen hundred employing firms and covers a vari- 
ation of approximately two hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand 
employees, and shows a variation of 10 to 15 per cent in the number of employees, 
which means that there are out of employment in Montreal on the basis of 
the returns you get, from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand men as a 
minimum. I submit that for this reason, that when you show the peaks of 
employment you get an idea of what it means to have so many men out of 
employment during the winter season. 

That is all 1 want to say about that, because all these figures are in the 
possession of your Department. 

The next sheet I would like to put in the record, if it is permissible, is a 
statement of the work of the Protestant Employment Service. That service 
has been in existence now since a little before January, 1927. These figures 
show throughout the year 1927, month by month, the number of men who were 
registered with the Employment Service as being out of work and applying 
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for work, as follows, starting with the month of January; January, 555; Feb- 
ruary, 586; March, 591; April, 469; May, 399; June, 448; July, 338; August, 
326; September, 307, which was the lowest month; October, 374; November, 
465; December, 538. In 1928, January, 653; February, 480; March, 460; April, 
303. There is also a column showing the number of placements made by the 
Protestant Employment Bureau: Starting with 1927, in January the number 
of placements was 148; February, 184; March, 282; April, 399; May, 332; June, 
248: July, 199; August, 215; September, 274; October, 340; November, 378; 
December, 298. January, 1928, 250; February, 332; March, 418; April, 432. 

The significance of these figures is that they only cover the English-speaking 
Protestant population of the whole city. The figures are very considerable, 
and they give you an idea of the amount of unemployment we have to contend 
against. 


(At this point Mr. Woodsworth took the Chair.) 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Is that Bureau connected with the Government Employment Bureau? 
—A. No, it is not, in any way. 

Q. What is the reason for its existence at all?—A. The situation unfor- 
tunately is this, that the experience of our social agencies in Montreal dealing 
with Protestants has been that somehow the English speaking Protestant does 
not get a job readily through the Government Employment Service. Since we 
established this employment service, which we finance ourselves, there has 
been an amazing difference in the number of Protestants for whom we can get 
employment. As a matter of fact, we have been placing almost as many men 
as the Dominion Government Employment Service in Montreal. 

-Q. Does that cover both men and women?—A. No, that only covers men. 
I would like to deal with women from another viewpoint, in a moment or 
two. 

Another set of figures which I would like to submit shows the volume of 
Protestant Unemployment Relief for 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27 and 1927-28; 
this table shows that in 1924-25 the number of families helped was 950 at an 
expense of $26,912; 1925-26, 786 families were helped at a cost of $24,962; 
1926-27, 506 families were helped (conditions having improved) at an expense 
of $9,432, and 1927-28, 280 families were helped at a cost of $6,958. Conditions 
have been considerably better. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. I thought you said there were only some 400 unemployed every month? 
—A. These figures are for people in actual distress, who had to have money 
spent upon them. We find it cheaper to spend money on Employment Ser- 
vice than to hand out relief. 

The next statement I would: like to submit is one which I think is very 
significant. I have here the records for the years 1923 to 1927, inclusive, of the 
Women’s Labour Bureau of the Family Welfare Association. The Family 
Welfare Association is a voluntary relief and service organization, which takes 
the place of the Social Service Commission, of which Miss Childs is Secretary 
in Winnipeg, who has given some evidence before this Committee. There is no | 
municipal outdoor relief in Montreal. These women are working women, | 
who have to subsidize the earnings of the family, especially during the winter 
months, when the men are unemployed. In 1923 the number of women 
employed was 864, in 1924 the number was 524, in 1925 the number was 648, 
in 1926 the number was 442, and in 1927 the number was 489. The number 
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of temporary positions—because theirs is temporary work—was in 1923, 8,966; 
in 1924, 6,941; in 1925, 6,139; in 1926, 5,598, and in 1927, 6,122. Then there 
are a certain number of continuous positions; in 1923 there were 302; in 1924, 
174; in 1925, 175; in 1926, 168; and in 1927, 228. The significance of these 
figures is that these women, in 90 per cent of the cases, should not be out at 
work at all; they are simply deserting their families during the day in order 
to supplement the family income. - 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Were those Protestant women?—A. All Protestants. That is an 
absolutely Protestant Society, the Family Welfare Association. JI cannot 
speak in specific terms of the non-Protestant work. The Jewish work is car- 
ried on on much the same basis, but independently. The Roman Catholics deal 
with their problem in a different manner; they put their people in imstitutions. 
Ours is confined to the work of Protestant families. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. Do you get any grant from the city?—A. $1,500 a year. The Family 
Welfare Association gets over $100,000 a year from the Financial Federation 
of which I am Secretary. It is a little over one-sixth of the entire budget 
of the Community Chest. 


By Mr. Letelher: 


Q. Do you get nothing from the province, or did you ever ask for it?— 
A. Yes, we certainly did. We have pleaded and pleaded with the Government. 
Where we are helping families in their own homes, preventing the break-up 
of the home, we should at least get the equivalent of what is being paid when 
the home is broken up and the children placed in public institutions. We are 
asking that the Charitiies Act be interpreted in this way, that it should con- 
sider the welfare of the child, whether placed in its own home or in an institu- 
tion. 

Q. What objection did they give, or what reason for their refusal?—A. Well, 
the Public Charities Act was, as has been explained by the Director of Public 
Charities, originally to help institutions. It does not recognize the agency as 
distinct from the institution, and it has not the same attitude. I am not 
criticising the French Catholic way of doing things. It is just different. We 
believe we should maintain the integrity of the family and the home wherever 
we possibly can. They do not spend very much for relief in the home, conse- 
quently we suffer. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. Has recent research proven that to maintain and keep the home together 
is better than placing the children in an institution?—A. We think so. We 
think it is more satisfactory. We think the child develops in the home. 

Q. The Social Service Council of Canada has made that statement in public, 
that they consider that it is better to maintain the home than to place the 
children in an institution?—A. We have certainly found that institutional 
children, born and brought up to the age of fourteen there, do not make good 
in the world. 

Q. Why?—A. Because they lack all the things that make for self con- 
fidence and everything else. 

Q. Initiative?—A. Yes. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

@. Before you pass from that, you say the Catholics carry on their work 
through their own institutions, that the Jews have their agencies, and that 
you are doing work for the Protestants. What about the other miscellaneous 
religious bodies; there are a great many foreigners, who belong to the Greek 
Church, or to no church at all; who looks after them?—A. We do. They come 
to us. We have to care for all the Protestant and the other forty-nine religious 
persuasions that are itemized in the census and no religion. 


By Miss Macphail: 
Q. Is no religion Protestant?—-A. We are Protestant, but non-sectarian. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 

Q. You said the employment service was a Dominion organization?— 
A. Dominion and Provincial. There is a Provincial Department of the Federal 
Service. 

The next bit of evidence I would like to submit is this, which I think 1s 
significant, in this way, that it has to do with the employment of children. 
Since March, 1920, a little over eight years, 19,113 work permits have been 
granted to children in Montreal. 


By Miss Macphail: 

Q. What do you mean by that?—A. This means that they must be under 
fourteen years, unless it is the exceptional child over fourteen. There is no 
compulsory Education Act. The law says that a child must be able to read and 
write in order to work. I suppose 99 per cent of these are under fourteen years 
of age. It is simply the economic pressure that necessitates that. 

Q. What class of work do they do?—A. Anything that they can do; they 
work in stores, they work as messenger boys. It applies to any kind of work. 


By the Acting Charman: 

Q. Are they permitted to work in factories?—A. Not under the Factory Act, 
although in the rural districts there has been a good deal of work done by 
children on permits, because of the tremendous economic pressure in large 
families. The Dominion Textile Company have had great difficulty; they do 
fee want to do it, but their managers have had tremendous pressure put upon 
them. 


By Miss Macphail: 

Q. It is terrible to have them go out to work at that early age. It is 
very significant but I think it is bad to see children almost grown up playing 
around; they would be better off if thev were doing something. I would sooner 
see them working than playing around?—A.I think if we could make the com- 
pulsory school age sixteen years we would solve a number of our industrial 
problems. If we raised the school age to sixteen, there would be more chance 
for all. That is one of the troubles of the whole situation. 

The next thing I want to deal with is, the relation of unemployment to sick- 
ness dependency. It is obvious that unless we can carry on research work, 
except at very great cost, it is impossible to get exact figures, and our Council 
has no money to spend on expensive research work, but I can say this, out of 
an experience of ten years in Winnipeg directly in charge of relief work, 
because I held the position Miss Childs holds at the present time, and ten 
years in Montreal, where I have been close to the situation although not 
administering relief, that sickness, which is the greatest single cause of depend- 
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ency in families, in a very large number of instances can be traced to unem- 
ployment at a previous stage. It is only natural that that should be so, because 
whilst we are perhaps inclined to think that the unemployed man is quick to 
seek relief, that is not our experience except—I am ashamed to say this in 
respect of my own countrymen (Englishmen) who have become demoralized 
before they came out here; but with the ordinary man it means that he does 
| not seek relief until he is down and out, having burned up his furniture to supply 
heat, and has gone without food for himself and his wife. In dozens and hun- 
dreds of instances, where we gct sickness in the winter, the history of that family., 
in the previous winter has been one of unemployment. 

In considering the whole questicn of unemployment and unemployment 
insurance, which I believe is in the back of the minds of some of this Committee, 
that feature ought to be considered. I would lke to suggest this, that in 
industry, the owner of the physical machinery of industry, wood, steel, iron, 
or whatever it is, is extraordinarily careful that when a machine is not in use 
it is kept adequately cared for, oiled and so on; if not, 1t goes on the scrap 
heap, because when he wants to use it again it is no good. With human beings, 
who are first employed and then are unemployed, they do not receive the same 
attention, that is to say, they have not an income to enable them ‘to keep 
themselves in repair, consequently your human machinery, your unskilled 
lJabourers in particular, are actually deteriorating in value. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are lots of other phases of this question I 
would like to touch upon, but perhaps you would like to ask me some questions. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Before you pass from that point, your evidence is somewhat different 
from that given to us the other day; we had a representative from the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, who took the ground that the workers, when 
they are employed, should be able to lay up sufficient to provide for periods 
when they are unemployed. Have you any evidence to show whether they 
are really able to do that; is the wage sufficient during the time they are 
working to provide for periods of unemployment?—A. I am very glad that 
that question was asked by you, Mr. Chairman, for this reason, that in the 
Council Agencies, of which I am Secretary, we have a very able personnel of 
both women and men on its Committee; it is not done by professional workers. 
Two years ago we appointed a Committee to study the question of the cost 
of living in relation to wages, and I have their report before me. The personnel 
of the Committee was: Mrs. James Eccles, Mrs. Andrew Fleming, Mrs. H. M. 
Jacquays, Miss Grace Towers, with George B. Clarke, Esq., as Chairman. 

That Committee did a really excellent piece of work, which your Deputy 
Minister of Health said had given him more information than anything else 
in Canada. I was not connected with it, so I can say this freely. The result 
of their deliberations showed that the absolute minimum necessary for the 
maintenance of a man, woman, and three children, which is considered a 
normal family for statistical purposes, was $1,101.76. If it is permissible, I 
will be glad to put this report into the record. This means an average of 
$91.81 per month. 


(Mr. McIntosh having resumed the chair.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we have this statement put in, as Mr. Falk sug- 
gests, or shall he read it all? Can you read the main extracts, and then we 
can have the whole statement put in? 


Witness: The amount was $1,101.76 per annum. 


(The following is the statement above referred to.) 
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MONTREAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The Dependency and Delinquency Division of the Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies herewith present an interim report of the special committee 
appointed to study the cost of living and wages in Montreal. 

The report submitted covers at ‘the present time only the part of the Com- 
mittee’s work which has to do with the cost of living. Later on certain sugges- 
tions are made in respect to the question of wages, which we hope will receive 
the amiss consideration and co-operation of the Executive Committee of the 
Counci 


1. Personnel of the Committee 


Mrs. James Eccles, Mrs. Andrew Fleming, Mrs. H. M. Jaquays, Miss Grace 
Towers, George B. Clarke, Hsq., Chairman. 


2. Method pursued 


Mrs. H. M. Jaquays, Miss Grace Towers and Mrs. Andrew Fleming under- 
took, as a sub-committee, to study a food and clothing budget. The results 
were "arrived at by the most careful estimating of quantities, qualities, varieties 
and prices of food and clothing. Nothing was done by guess work, experimenta- 
tion and actual pricing being carried out in every instance. Corner store prices 
for food were listed, as the ‘majority of families must do their shopping in the 
district where they live. It is recognized that the amount for clothing represents 
an absolute minimum. 


3. Results criticized 


The original report of this sub-committee was submitted to the most expert 
criticism of dietitians, and to the criticism of members of all divisions of the 
Council. The full report in its finally amended form is attached as Schedule A. 


4. Comments on Schedule A 


The minimum figure is $1,101.76 per annum, or $91.81 per month. However, 
it must be noted that this total is only arrived at by deliberately excluding from 
the budget all provision for the following items: 


(a) Health Expenditures, i.e,. examination of teeth, medical examination, 
or the alternative provision for 


(b) Doctors’ or dentists’ fees, medicines, etc. The Committee went on the 
assumption that the family was an independent working class family, 
which was not expected to have to depend on charitable service of any 
kind, but elimination of all health or sickness allowance would force 
it to seek the service of charitable agencies, particularly in the event 
of a birth or death in the family. 


(c) Higher Life Expenditure, t.e. Life insurance, Christmas or birthday 
gifts to members of the family, union dues, church and charity, books 
and magazines, postage and stationery. 


(d 


(e) Household utensils. The original budget included a nominal sum for 
this purpose, but 1t was considered by experts to be so inadequate that 
it was thought better to leave it out altogether, merely calling attention 
to the fact that there was absolutely no provision in the budget for the 
replacement of china, tinware, towels or bedding. 
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Comparison with other Budgets 

The Labour Gazette, published monthly by the Department of Labour 
at Ottawa, gives the budget for a family of five each month. For the month 
of January, 1926, the Labour Gazette’s yearly budget works out as follows: 


CORR, So0e.. Aa OS EAE SG SO ol ore ee GUar 
Piel and 2are nts, 208 oh. Gales ccdeee ae, 2) eee 


SACS NY IN an PEL ls Sed Ni i. aL AM 240 00 
a ene $1,023 64 


The Labour Gazette, however, gives no figures for clothing, water, etc., 
but indicates that the three items listed will be found to be about 65 per cent 
of the necessary expenditure of the average family. 

Therefore, if this $1,023.64 is 65 per cent of the total, the annual expendi- 
ture will be $1,574.80 or $131.23 per month, which in terms of wages means 
a required wage of 58 cents per hour, 9 hours per day, 300 days in the year, as 
- against a required wage of 41 cents an hour, 9 hours per day, 300 days a year, 
to produce our minimum of $1,101.76 per annum. 

We do not suggest that the Labour Gazette is wrong, or that we are right, 
but merely wish to call attention to the discrepancy, to show that if we have 
erred, it has been on the side of underestimating rather than overestimating 
the cost of a working class family budget. The rate per hour required to produce 
the given totals has been worked out on a 9 hour day, and not on the regulation 
8 hour day accepted at the Geneva convention by the after-war conference, 
because as will be shown later, the nine hour day is more common in Montreal 
than the eight hour day. The 300 day year will be recognized as a very generous 
estimate of the number of days’ work during which the average day worker is 
employed. 


The Study of Wages 


The returns to date on wages paid, made by social agencies, have been 
small in number, and of little significance, and we feel that that is not the 
right way to go about this part of our study. 

We want to be quite open and frank with the employers of labour in this 
matter. We commenced the study with the authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council because we questioned in our minds as to whether all 
the problems of sickness, poverty, and delinquency were not in part, at least, 
attributable to insufficiency of income. 


We believe we have made a study of the cost of living for a family of five, 
which is ultra-conservative in its estimates, and which any employer who gives 
it careful consideration will readily agree is ultra-conservative, and represents 
a scale below which no family could maintain its industrial efficiency or social 
normality. 

Yet we should point out that even this conservative estimate is higher than 
the scale of relief given to its dependent families by the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion. Is it higher or lower than the incomes of thousands of working class 
married men? ‘The employers of labour can most accurately and quickly 
answer this question. 


We urge the Executive Committee of the Council to take steps at once 
to approach the Board of Trade, or the Manufacturers Association, laying this 
report before them, and asking them to give us the facts as to wages paid. 
ult Some indication of the answer which may be expected will be found in these 

acts. : 
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City labourers are paid in Montreal at the present time, i.e. April, 1926: 


Per Hour Day - Annual Income 
Labourers. Sra Moo 10zh?s,—. $1,050 
Helpers to ‘blacksmiths and electricians. 0 40 9 hrs. 1,080 
Builders’ labourers... .. : Red. Pee FO: AU 10 ‘hrs. 1,200 
Blacksmiths and machinists. aoe 0 60 9 hrs. 1,620 
Cement finishers, electricians and carpenters 0 65 9 hrs.’ 1,755 
Steam fitters, pingpers, stone cutters. O° 75 8 hrs. 1,800: 
Bricklayers. . = My Be Nobae 1 00 44 hr. week 2,288 


The estimated annual incomes are based on the bold assumption that all 
these people work 300 days per year. ; 

Above we have dealt with workers who are in large per cent of their total 
number seasonally engaged, hence their incomes are actually very much less 
than the figures given. 

If we turn to another group of workers altogether, people who are more 
likely to be employed on a weekly or monthly basis, and employed throughout 
“the year, such as warehouse men, janitors, watchmen, etc., we find that the 
wages vary from $15 to $22 per week, i.e. $780 to $1,144 per annum, on the basis 
of a 52 week year; it will be noted that 1 and 2 of the above list and these 
weekly wage employees even on this basis will receive less than our minimum 
budget. — 


Respectfully submitted. 
Chairman. 


Secretary. 


COST OF LIVING SCHEDULE A | 
Budget for Man, Wife, and Three Children, Girl of 13, Boys, 11 and 9 years 
SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 


Month Year 
Peo S BOA POOIGE Fe Asher cee and ea an $18 00 $ 216 00 
Fuel. Cth See eae eo 44 00 528 00 
Fuel, light and r gas. sah hacia at he ira 7 OS 90 60 
Clothing. ees Rete a Rae pew otis gow 15 20 182 40 
Water tax. A a ee ee eee Ree 1 08 12 96 
Car fares... BOTs Mr a se ctr SR ee 3 65 43 80 
Newspaper... .. IGS Lat Ra hort ee ae 0 50 6 00 
School books.. 1 00 12 00 
Sospsy 61 ik 0 834 10 00 
$91 814 $1,101 76 
Weekly Allotment -Corner Store Prices 
Milk and Cheese— cts. $ cts. 
LCR Gs a Se es ee ere 14 1 96 
MIMO CEIIRERGEr., San) ites ware cue EO ae Pi 124 
Eggs and Meat— 
Pee SOU CeLeak fee. Coe ee ek Oe Tae hee 20 60 
2 ibs. corn beals. Gece. .. THOUS . Bilo.2qun .++. 22 66 
NBD Oe A yee | Me de 124 25 
Dele Tee ee eee ae ee os San Om, BORE ees 30 30 
Lrg Fee: TERS ERY. JO 10 Solio. &. iit. 45 45 
Vegetables— 
4 lbs. carrots... 3 i 
2 lbs. turnips.. MCN a alk, cw we Me clhon gh. 5:5 a 6 
Dae OROnE wee OS Ses Ses RETR Ae ee 5 10 
12 lbs. potatoes... eee ee te Nab. WEN Ma? bw oa & 24 30 
Batins IpmeLees tials Fo: cps -4- fasyapree lect. 10 20 
Fruit— 
SECIS eh, (er) ee ee ee Ve Se CR Gn we es ee 30 15 
ESC SPIY SEES i RG a 7 RU Tag kp a Oca 30 30 
Behn DEMMADEL . ons) Sora ta «. conAty fin Serko ir icaile « 123 124 
1 lb. figs oo i = epaeyblliay a Pity, he ey Sa pet Bae 124 124 
3 |b. raisins or curr ds ae on eee 16 4 
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Bread and Cereals—: 


HET Ve LOL cee eR See ete isc ree ear 1 1 68 
2 lbs. flour.. a re Wel. ck uee, Laces eccanneme 7 14 
1 lb. macaroni. tec cha age nee CR los ae cee 8 8 
EST, BECO Titia kh Reetetne cic pape he Rn eek cee ee, ee 9 9 
% lb. cornmeal. SejNte a . Gewgt dyer wth ae Ot bac, MES Ree ae 6 3 
34 lbs. oatmeal. TeeLe ia ince ties SAREE, ERC ore ae 6 21 
Fate Oe. eck arts ss. ss SRA a De ae 10 24 
SO ESOLOUR tas Bip. | BA. Socighec ap Woe mee) pie ee ean tee eee 10 23 
fy BA IGN: Pee Peach Os Se a A eae ar Le eee Tae 10 23 
BA IMAL TCA GS cae ie Fe ae LAP Reker 10 a 
A ea Tig tt Bee ee be et eS ee oe 9 24 
BRIS REREE os Se ee ee ie he. Meee tet eee ee 7 14 
Sweets— 
Tilb: jam be ae ARE, OES I TP oD Oe ee 124 123 
4 Ib. corn syrup. Ao PAS -Bietinn ass onal fee 9 43 
Fats— 

U2. Vass BUtlet a con 2m ahaha ns Ri Beacon ert 46 69 
ee eats ae ee ne eta: RRR has he ae eae eee vA yAl 
Pilbpswetieu eae PROSIS MIPOR USE Tey Laaingy, 18 9 
3 |b. cocoa. d STO ows LATS) cries a 16 8 
1 tin peanut butter. Sort eee ee ae ee en eee 25 25 
"ib. “teavr.. Hee cay nmigt Ronde aaakoan ie de aig Ney eRe 60 15 
4 pkg. cornstarch. SYD) a eee 2, CR OS, OE, 4 3 
4 pkg. baking powder sive od buy scabiacedl a pete eee Ks 32 4 
i tin pepper. . 7 BM Nw, eee i ees es ES 9 24 
wehac Baltic. tae. KL ATteN Gn 30. Ce CISCreraoe 10 ; 23 

$10 14 


MENUS FOR ONE WEEK AS PER ALLOTMENT 


MonpDaAy 


Breakfast.—Large bowl of porridge, sugar, 2 slices of bread each, butter, 1 
cup of milk per child, tea and 4+ cup of milk per adult. Repeat. 
Dinner—14 lbs. round steak in stew, dumplings, tomatoes, cornstarch 
pudding and jam. 
Tea. boiled eggs, 4+ lb. stewed prunes, 2 slices of bread each, milk and 
tea as above. 
‘TUESDAY 


Dinner.—3 l|bs. corn beef, carrots, 10 potatoes; corncake made from 1 egg, 
4 cup of milk, sugar, salt, lard, cornmeal, white flour; corn syrup, milk and tea 
as above. 

Tea.—Pea soup with water beef was boiled in and 1 cup of peas, i.e. 4 lb.; 
2 slices of bread each, baked apples, milk and tea as above. 


WEDNESDAY 


Dinner.—Cold corned beef, carrots, 10 potatoes, 1 slice of bread each, rice 


pudding from 4 cup of rice, 44 cups milk, sugar. 
Tea.—Macaroni and cheese, with 1 cup of milk; cocoa 24 cups of milk, I 
cup of water; currant buns, from 2 cups of flour, water, sugar, currants, baking 
powder, lard; 2 slices of bread each, Jam, tea and 4 4, cup of milk per adult. 


THURSDAY 


Dinner.—14 lbs. round steak minced, 4+ cup of boiled rice, I turnip, suet 
pudding from flour, suet, raisins, baking powder, 4 cup of milk, with corn syrup, 
I slice of bread each. 

Tea. —Fried potatoes, 2 slices of bread each, stewed figs, 1 cup of milk per 
child, tea and + cup of milk per adult. 
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FRIDAY 


Dinner.—2 lbs. haddock fried in lard, potatoes, onions, tapioca or sago 
pudding, from + lb. sago, 44 cups of milk; I slice of bread each. 
Tea.—5 boiled eggs, 2 slices of bread each, stewed apples, milk and tea as 
above. 
SATURDAY 


Dinner.—Tomatoes and macaroni, potatoes, cottage pudding from 4 cup of 
milk, I egg, flour, lard, baking powder, 1 slice of bread each. 

Tea.—Bean soup from 7 cups of milk and beans; 2 slices of bread, cheese 
butter, jam, 4 cup of milk and tea for adults. 


SUNDAY 


Dinner-—1 lb. liver baked, onions, potatoes; rolly-poly from suet, milk 
and water, flour, sugar; I slice of bread each. 

Tea.—Barley and vegetable soup, with 1 cup of milk; 2 slices of bread each, 
stewed prunes, 1 cup of milk per child, tea and 4 cup of milk per adult. 

Norrs.—14 quarts of milk per week, 2 quarts per day, 10 cups. Loaf of 
bread equals 17 slices, $ inch thick. Average price given for potatoes, eggs and 
butter. Other cheap meats are tripe, pork and beans, salt cod cooked in milk, 
fresh herring, tommy cod, beef kidney stewing mutton, stewing veal. 


CLOTHING BUDGET 


Per Year 
Man $ ets. $ cts. 
1 cap (2 years)... . See De ae) abe Nt EOD AR AG 0 69 
1 felt hat (2 years). At es ee eee P25 0 97 
1 overcoat (2 years). Te tat RP rasa 10 50 Spas 
l rubber coat (2 years) : eee eee ae 6 00 3 00 
1 suit (2 years). : 12 95 6 474 
1 sweater (2 years) . 4 00 2 00 
3 working shirts. 0 69 2 07 
2 white shirts.. 1 00 2 00 
1 pair pants.. 1 89 1 89 
2 collars.. 0 173 0 35 
2 pay overalls. . 1 89 3 78 
1 ta 0 35 0 35 
6 hhihdicarchietht 0 064 0 374 
6 pair hose.. 0 50 3 00 
1 pair cloves. : 0 79 0 79 
1 pair mittens. 0 50 0 50 
2 pair shoes.. 3 45 6 90 
2 pair summer underwear... 0 69 0 69 
2 pair winter underwear. 1250 rs age OE) 
2 pair pyjamas.. 1 25 2 50: 
] pair braces. . 0 90 0 90 
1 pair garters.. 0 20 0 20 
2 pair rubbers... 0 50 1 00 
1 tooth brush.. ai 0 40 0 40 
Repairs to shoes.. 2 50 2 50 
50 99 
WomMAN 
2 hats. 1 00 2 00 
1 winter coat ex years). 12 00 4 00 
1 rubber coat (2 years). 6 00 3 00 
1 serge dress. : 5 00 5 00 
2 wash dresses. by 3 50 
3 aprons.. 0 75 a 
6 handkerchiefs. . 0 10 0 60 
6 pair stockings. . 0 59 3 34 
2 summer vests.. 0 39 0 78 
2 summer knickers.. oe 3 0 59 ts 
2 winter Vests. ssi teed Fre hv ot 0 59 1 18 
2 winter knickers.. 0 79 1 58 
1 pr. wool gloves.. .. . 0 83 0 83 
1 pr. rubbers.. 0 50 0 50 
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$ cts. 
1 sweater coat Q years)... 2198 
1 pr. corsets.. eck % 1. 49 
2 nightgowns.. 1.39 
li pr. overstockings. . 1 60 
1 wool muffler. 0 59 
3 pr. shoe laces. ; Yawn 
1 tooth brush.. 0 40 
l1 pr. garters... 0 10 
2 pr. shoes.. 1.90! 295 
Repairs to shoes.. tke 
1 kimona (2 years).. 1 50 
GIRL 
bhatsiun 1 00 
wool cap.. . 0 30 
pleated skirt (2 years) .. 3 00 
sweater (2 years). : 1 80 
winter dress (2 years) 3 00 
summer dresses. 1 00 
coat (3 years). 6 00 
handkerchiefs. . 0 05 
pr. stockings. . 0 50 
pr. gloves.. 0 19 
nightgowns.. 0 80 
summer vests.. 0 3S 
summer knickers... 0 29 
winter vests.. .. 0 DS 
winter knickers.. 0 39 
pr. shoes.. 2 00 
pr. rubbers.. : 6 50 
pr. running shoes.. 1 00 
pr. overstockings.. 1 00 
muffler. . : 0 59 
XDYr, garters. . 0 10 
“prs shoelaces. . ase de 
tooth brush. 0 40 
Repairs to shoes. pean 
.: Boy 
l-ecap.. Fee: Fae 0 49 
isgvool ¢ap.. si: 0 29 
2:pairs. trousers: .5.. 1:2e 
l. sweater (2 VeeTs) 2% 1 79 
1 overcoat (3 years). 6 00 
6 pairs stockings. . 0 50 
2 suits winter underwear. 0 98 
2 pair shoes. _ 2 00 
6 handkerchiefs.. 0 06 
2 pairs mitts.. 0 29 
2 pairs rubbers. 0 50 
1 50: 0 39 
2 khaki shirts. 0 69 
2 khaki shorts. 0 59 
2 Sarees: ok 0 98 
1 belt. 0 20 
2 pairs ‘garter... 0 10 
3 pairs shoe laces (2 years). As 
1 muffler - (2 years). , 0 58 
1 pair running shoes. . 1 00 
1 pair overstockings.. . 1 00 
)¥7Otn. OPIS. cae eee wae 0 39 
Repairs to shoes.. .. Cie 
RECAPITULATION 
Mane canst 20n.t 
Womat.. 
Girl. 
Boy.. 
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By Miss Macphail: 

Q. You said the amount was $1,101.76 per annum; was that the absolute 
minimum?—A. That was the absolute minimum. ‘There were some qualifica- 
tions to that. The amount is $91.81 per month. This is only arrived at by 
deliberately excluding from the budget all provision for the following items; 
health expenditures, such as examination of teeth, medical examination, or the 
alternative provision for doctors’ or dentists’ fees, medicines, etc. The Committee 
went on the assumption that the family was an independent working class 
family, which was not expected to have to depend on charitable service of any 
kind, but elimination of all health or sickness allowance would force it to seek 
the service of charitable agencies, particularly in the event of a birth or death 
in the family. Next, the elimination of any higher life expenditure, such as 
life insurance, Christmas or birthday gifts and so forth, no union dues, no 
ehureh and charity, no books, magazines, postage or stationery. These were 
‘all eliminated from that figure. Then in addition to all that, there was nothing 
for luxuries, amusements, tobacco, candy or household utensils. The original 
budget included something for household utensils, but that was left out, and there 
was nothing for the replacement of china, tinware, towels or bedding. 

I would like to say in regard to this report that it has been examined by 
a great many people in various walks of life, and this amount has been con- 
sidered an absolute minimum, without any provision for these things which I 
have emphasized. | 

I am taking a long time to answer your question, Mr. Chairman. I told 
you that the Committee was appointed to study the cost of living in relation 
to wages. When they had done this, they said they would not touch the question 
of wages, that they would put it up to the Board of Trade and the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Montreal, that those bodies were in a better position to get at 
the wages than the Committee were. It is in the hands of the Board of Trade 
now. 

We were able to get certain contract labour rates; for instance, labourers at 
35 cents per hour, with a ten hour day, which produced an annual income of 
$1,050, on the basis of a 300 day year. So that on the face of it the labourer, 
even if he is working a 300 day year (and there are very few who work 300 
days in a year) cannot possibly make any provision for unemployment. The 
next was, helpers to blacksmiths and electricians; they were paid 40 cents an 
hour for a 9 hour day, which produced an annual income of $1,080, and builders’ 
labourers, who were paid 40 cents an hour for a ten hour day, which produced 
an annual income of $1,200. 

So that, Mr. Chairman, in answer to your question, I would say that for 
the rank and file of labourers, and I would even apply this to a number of 
skilled trades, because there are many who do not get anywhere near 300 days 
a year, it is possible to make any provision for unemployment. Electricians at 
that time were getting 65 cents an hour. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 
Q. Is the helper an apprentice?—-A. No, he is only a handy man; he is 
really learning the trade. He is not a formal apprentice; he is just like a brick- 
layer’s helper. 


By the Chairman: 


(). If I may be permitted to ask a few questions, I have one or two I would 
like to ask. You have had a great deal of experience with immigrants, both in 
the West and in Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you say that the unemployment situation in Canada has at all 
affected the stream of emigration to this country?—A. I would not only say so, 


Mr. Chairman, but I happen to have just come back from a speaking trip to 
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the Maritime Provinces, where I have distinctly said so, because i thought the 
thing was so important. At the present time Mr. E. W. Beatty, Sir Charles 
Gordon and the papers are crying out for immigration. Why should we not 
get immigration? One says that perhaps the tariff i is not high enough; another 
says, ‘Get the people and the thing will right itself.” I was in Canada from 
1908 on, steadily. From 1909 to 1913 people poured into this country because 
it ‘was a better place for them to live in than the places from which they came. 
In‘ giving evidence before the Dominion Royal Commission, I think in 1912, I 
said much the same thing. In 1915 I was in a position to analyze the cause of 
immigration from the Slav countries; they came, as they put it, because they could 
get 160 acres for $10. My experience in the last ten years—in the last five 
years particularly—is this, that people are not coming to this country, or if 
they are, they are not staying, because relatively it is not a good place for them 
to be in. That may seem an awful thing to say, and an unpatriotic thing to 
say. I know we need immigration, but until the labourer can be relieved of 


the constant fear he is in of actual suffering for himself, his wife and children. 


we cannot get them to come to this country. 


By Miss Macphail: 

Q. We do not need any we cannot absorb?—A. I do not think you will 
get them, whether you need them or not. JI have said so time and time again. 
-T have said it. five times on platforms in the Maritime Provinces, where the 
people absolutely approved of it. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 


Q. Do you say that conditions in Europe are better than fae are here 
now?—A. Well, I said Europe originally, but I am speaking in terms of Eng- 
land; I am an Englishman. They have an unemployment insurance scheme 
there, and a man says that if he cannot get any work he can at least get 
relief from unemployment insurance. You have only to go there to realize that 
whilst conditions are not particularly good you do not get that appalling suffer- 
ing you, get under the climatic conditions we have: in Canada. 

Q. You said something about your own countrymen; you made some refer- 
ence to them?—A. Yes, I did. In the early years, about 1908, you got people 
coming out under assisted passage schemes, people who had been demoralized 
under the old English Poor Law Act, where the people did not want to help 
themselves. Those people cannot get into the country now. 

Q. Do you see any difference between people of particular nationalities, 
between the Scotch and the English?—A. I have always thought, but Mr. 
Bruce Walker used to say not, that the Scotchman was more thrifty and better 
able to look after himself that the Englishman. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. What amount do they get from this unemployment insurance, and is 
it paid weekly or monthly, for those who are out of work?—A. It is paid 
weekly, I think, although Mr. Woodsworth can tell you better than I can. It 
is paid weekly; it is enough to live on, not riotously, but people have been 
eee to marry on it. It is 17 shillings a week for a man and 15 shillings for 

is wife. 

Q. Did you say there were 25,000 unemployed in Montreal in the winter 
time?—A. I said in variations in the ans of unemployment and employment; the 
number of those employed and those unemployed shows a variation of from 
20,000 to 25,000 in those industries. 

Q. On what basis does your association help them?—-A. You mean, how 
do we decide whether we will help or not? How do we give assistance? 
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Q. Yes. How do you give it to them?—A. I am almost ashamed to 
admit that, because in unemployment relief we give in kind; we actually give 
food rations. We do‘that for economy’s sake, because we have not enough 
money. It is impossible to make adequate investigations to find out whether 
or not the money is well spent. 


By Miss Macphail: 
Q. Would you be much better satisfied to pay this money?—A. Yes. 
Relief in kind upsets the markets for the small stores. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Before you get away from immigration, would unemployment insur- 
ance, if adopted in Canada, in your opinion help the question of immigration; 
would we then be more likely to induce a good class of immigrant to come to 
this country?—A. I think anything that tends to reduce the fear of actually 
being in distress will help. I am speaking of Englishmen now; when he arrives 
here and during his first year in Canada, until he can establish himself, any- 
thing like that would help immigration. We have found that the thing that 
induces immigration more than anything else is not advertising by railway 
companies or steamship companies; it is the word of mouth, message or letter 
written back by the successful immigrant. That is the thing that counts. 
When studying it in 1915, I found that advertising had not amounted to a row 
of pins, but that that which induced the immigrant to come to this country 
was the result of a trip home, or a letter back from this country. 


By Mr. Ross (Kingston): 


Q. Do you find that in the month of November, when they bring immigrants 
in, it is a great mistake?—A. As to foreign immigration, it is so serious that 
last year we nearly took it up with the local members of the government. 
They are either actually unmarried, or their families are in the Old Country. 
All these men want to do is, to get a footing. They want to learn the language, 
and they will sell their labour at almost any price to get that experience in the 
country. You can go into restaurants and ask who are employed, and they 
will say, “ foreigners ’—and I believe in the hotels too. They do undoubtedly 
throw out of employment a large number of people already employed in the 
city. | 

Q. You think we should not bring them here in November, but that they 
should be kept out until March or April?—A. I do not think anyone would 
want to come here in November. 


By Miss Macphail: 

Q. I remember having a talk one time with Professor Gilbert Jackson, 
and he thought it scandalous that immigrants should be allowed to come here 
after September.—A. The immigrant coming out here with a particular desire 
to work on the farm or in the country, if he arrives in September, will not have 
an easy time. I can speak feelingly upon that point. 


By Mr. Letellier: 


Q. It should be the spring time?—A. Anywhere from April to June. 
Miss Macpratu: If they can get a job they cannot save very much, 
even if they do earn, if they do not come until the winter. 


The CuHairMAN: The men who go out on farms, especially the non-English. 
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By the Chairman: 

Q. I know some years ago you made an investigation, Mr. Falk, as to the 
numbers which drifted back to the cities, and the reasons. I wonder if you 
could recall the proportions?—A. I can recall them pretty definitely. In 1915, 
just after the War started, there was an enormous number of unemployed in 
Winnipeg. I was detailed off from my work to work among the unemployed 
foreigners, I got so tired of handing out relief to city men. Ninety-four per 
cent of these people had come from the Old Country, and had either owned, 
leased or worked as labourers on farms, and came to the country with the 
intention of farming. The only reason they got sidetracked was that they’ 
understood there was a chance here to get employment at good wages, and 
they had been induced to speculate in real estate. About half way through 
the investigation we thought we would try and get a holding company organized 
in the city, to get them out on homesteads which most of them actually had 
in the country. We took only those who had a sufficient equity on the assessed 
value of the land to enable them, in the opinion of Mr. J. Bruce Walker and 
Mr. W. J. Black, who was at that time at the Agricultural College, and my- 
self and others, to get back, and it could have been done if we could have got 
somebody to take over their homes. Ninety-four per cent of those men had 
done nothing but work on farms, except a little bit of carpentering on their 
own homes; they had come to the country to farm, but had got sidetracked 
in the city. 


By Miss Macphail: 

Q. The way to get at that is, to get at the problems of agriculture in the 
country. If we are going to attract immigrants, we had better tackle the 
problems that confront lfe in the country?—A. You have to make things 
socially attractive in the country so that the man who has had a pub right 
around the corner will not be lonely there. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Do you suggest that there should he a few more pubs?—A. No, I do 
not, but when you put people on quarter sections, where there is no social life 
for them until they can aiford radios and things of that kind, you see what 
they are up against. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may continue on the question of unemployment? insur- 
ance, I feel very strongly that unemployment insurance will be very difficult to 
operate in this country, but is desirable for this reason, which is perhaps 
the most mmportant. I do not believe that until the employers of labour have 
to contribute something they will take full cognizance of the importance of 
unemployment insurance in relation to labour. You can waive the humanitarian 
aspect of it, if you want to, but I believe that the basis of industrial efficiency 
and the maintenance of actual effectiveness of the worker is that we must pay 
attention to these problems. 


By Mr. Neill: 

Q. It would be cheaper?—A. It would be cheaper. I would like to be 
allowed to quote from the summary of an article by Mr. Henry S. Dennison on 
the subject of unemployment relief. The Dennison Manufacturing Company 
was an industry which was very seasonal in its character; the demand of the 
public made it seasonal in character. A Commission came out from the Old 
Country to enquire into conditions in Canada and the United States, in 1926, 
and the report was published in 1927. These are Mr. Dennison’s words: 
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The reasons which are usually advanced in opposition to unemploy- 
ment insurance are that wages are already high enough to enable the wage 
earners to tide over a period of unemployment; that it may make the 
workers less afraid of losing their Jobs and consequently less energetic; 
that it will tend to decrease saving; that it will be too costly for the 
employer; or that it is too hard to administer. In reply to these objec- 
tions, the writer says that although average wages show some advance- 
ment over pre-war rates, the average yearly wages now paid in the 
manufacturing industries are only $1,265, which is a bare subsistence 
wage for families with two dependent children and, further, that as this 
figure is an average, about half the workers in this group receive less 
than this amount. The fear of losing a job through inefficiency may act 
as an incentive, but fear of an unexpected and unmerited lay-off may 
have the opposite effect and may foster a belief in the necessity for pro- 
longing the job. As to the objection that unemployment insurance may 
tend to diminish savings, even savings, it is said, can be purchased too 
dearly. 

The cost of unemployment insurance, where it is actually in effect, 
is said to be surprisingly small, and compared with the cost of labour 
turn-over it may even be found that unemployment insurance would 
actually represent a saving. It is admitted that there are difficulties 
in the administration of unemployment relief, but the writer considers 
that it is probably no more difficult to administer than other management 
features. 

In any scheme of unemployment relief, measures to regularize 
employment are important, since it is better to reduce unemployment 
than to pay for it. The principal measures taken by this firm to insure 
steady employment are long-range stock-goods planning; getting seasonal 
special orders in early; adding stock items to supplement special products; 
developing lines for supplementary seasons; training operatives for 
supplementary jobs; and watching the cycle and limiting expansion at 
its peak. As these methods sometimes fail the company has assumed 
the responsibilty of paying for temporary unemployment on the ground 
that the opportunity to reduce unemployment rests largely with the em- 
ployer. There is no guaranty on the part of the firm, however, in the 
establishment of the unemployment fund, of employment or of the 
maintenance of the regular wage rate, or that the fund will be renewed. 


As I said before, the Dennison Company had the most seasonal employment 
of any type of company, and now it has reduced unemployment to a point where 
it can carry all of its unemployment except for a little relief. 

I would like also to quote from a statement made by Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
who in an address on the occasion of his retirement from the Presidency of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, said in part as follows: 

There are reasonable wants of employees which they have a right 
to see satisfied as far as conditions of industry perm‘t. 

I believe they include the payment of fair wages for efficient services; 
steady, uninterrupted employment; safe-guarding of their lives and health, 
good physical working conditions; a voice in the regulation of con- 
ditions under which they work; provision for them to lay up savings 
and to become partners in the business through stock ownership; and 
finally, some guarantee of financial independence in old age. 

The records of our own company illustrate the substantial progress 
which has been made in reducing those peaks and valleys. Whereas the 
high and low points of employment a few years ago fluctuated 50 per cent 
from the average, during the following years these fluctuations were 
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steadily reduced until in 1926 the high and low points of employment 
as measured by the payroll varied hardly 8 per cent from the average 
for the year. | 

This regularity of work is not only of vital importance to employees 
but it has a far-reaching influence on good business. 

Even with good wages and steady employment the working man is 
likely to lack one factor essential to his fullest efficiency and greatest 
interest in the company by which he is employed. 

This factor is ownership. A sense of proprietorship affords a power-., 
ful incentive to arouse interest in the performance of work. This prin- 
ciple has been the motivating influence of those who have been willing 
to take the risk incident to the building of all business. Its application 
to the wage earner in industry is relatively new, yet nowhere is the 
wholehearted interest, of human beings so necessary and vital to suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 


I think it is significant that that report was considered by the Financial 
Federation of the Montreal Council of Social Agencies and the Board of 
Directors, and it was accepted by the Board of Directors of the Financial 
Federation, which includes all these men, before it was submitted to the 
public. 

By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Are you putting this whole report in as an annex?—A. That is for the 
Committee to say? 


(The following is the report above referred to.) 


REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE FINANCIAL 
FEDERATION OF THE M.CS.A. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—We have pleasure in presenting to you the 
report of your directors for the twelve months ended December 31st, 1927, 
which completed the fifth full years’ operations of the Financial Federation. 


FINANCE 


The reports of the honourary treasurer, the budget committee and the cam- 
paign chairman will supply you with detail of every phase of 'the financial opera- 
tions and financial position of the federation. 

It will be sufficient to point out to you that the net, cost of operation of fed- 
eration, which includes the entire cost of the campaign and the cost of adminis- 
ration throughout the year decreased from 3.0 per cent in 1926 to 2.65 per cent 
in 1927. When it is remembered that at the inception of federation it was 
promised that the cost of operation would be kept to 5 per cent you will see how 
successfully your directors have kept this promise. The decrease in 1927 was 
made possible by a substantial appreciation in the value of the bonds pur- 
chased with the cash received at the time of the campaign. 

Before federation many agencies found themselves continuously in the 
position of having to pay interest on overdrafts to their banks. Since federa- 
tion in the five years ended December 31st, 1927, the interest earnings and net 
profit on sale of securities purchased have amounted to $59,314. In 1927 the 
interest earnings and profit on sale of securities amounted to over 50 per cent 
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of the entire cost of the campaign administration cost. The record of six 
campaigns speaks for itself:— 


Objective Raised 
LOWS MORN WIRAG . a? .alaigs 1 $350,000 $406,092 
1OOa ee imlantEG . ond didi yu 0 426,000 437,573 
1025 Tee Se Tete. o)o. si 465,000 475 068 
O26. hee, IAA) p0iht) Ah | uit 600,000 490,702 
1927 RO onto. tlie i. Ld18535,000 531,928 
19280 ean T) bea ith .2i rH 70,000 582,300 
MEETINGS 


Your board of directors has met on four occasions since the last annual 
meeting, receiving full reports from the executive committee. The executive 
committee has met on thirteen occasions and the thanks of your directors are 
due to them for their very close attention to the details of the work under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Andrew Fleming. Meetings have been well attended. 


MEMBERSHIP 


One application for membership has been received since the last annual 
meeting for inclusion in the 1929 budget, namely that of the Negro Community 
Centre Association. This application is now under consideration by the budget 
committee. 

THE 1928 CAMPAIGN 


Mr. F. D. Knowles will give you details of the campaign. Your directors 
desire, however, to record here their warm appreciation of his fine leadership, 
which was so ably responded to by his four vice-chairmen. Messrs. Henry 
Morgan, W. 8. M. MacTier, Basil Nares and Walter Markham and by Mrs. 
Ross McMaster, chairman of the women’s division. 

In view of the large contributions to the hospital campaign, the passing 
of the $570,000 objective by $12,300 was a remarkable achievement. 


STAFF REORGANIZATION 


As announced in the report of your directors last year a reorganization 
and strengthening of the permanent staff was effected during the year. Mr. 
L. E. Brittle was relieved of the duties of secretary to the executive and budget 
committees of federation and enabled to devote his time almost exclusively to 
the work of the campaign committee for the six months previous to the cam- 
paign. 

The preparatory work of the campaign under the general direction of vice- 
chairman, Mr. Basil Nares, was such as to relieve division chairman of much 
harrassing detail. 

Miss Marion Ward was appointed as secretary to the executive and budget 
committees. 


FEDERATION AND THE PUBLIC CHARITIES ACT 


Your directors recognize fully that the policy of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and Municipal Government is to refrain from operating public charities 
and to give instead state aid to private charities. 

In his report last year Mr. J. 8S. Brierley, then chairman of the budget 
committee referred to certain specific requests for amendment to the Public 
Charities Act which had been forwarded in the form of a petition to the Premier, 
the Hon. L. A. Taschereau. Your directors understand that their requests were 
not granted but that a subsequent appeal for an increase in the grant to the 
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Family Welfare Association was kindly received and is still receiving con- 
sideration. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that the Public Charities Act was planned 
primarily to help institutions of all kinds to maintain indigents apart from 
their families, a policy not in keeping with the principle on which Protestant 
social work is organized. 

This principle recognizes the family as the basic normal unit of society 
and prescribes that wherever possible dependent children or adults shall be 
assisted to maintain the normal family life even to the point of maintaining 
aged couples in preference to caring for them in separate institutions. ' 

The loss of support from the Public Charities Act suffered by federation 
agencies as a result of conforming to this principle is a matter of very grave 
concern to your directors. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


During 1927 your directors were obliged to appropriate $6,000 to the 
Family Welfare Association for this purpose, this sum was not sufficient and 
the Association ended its year with a deficit ol over $3,000 which was largely 
accounted for by extra relief to the unemployed. 

In 1928 $6,000 was again included in the budget for the purpose of unemploy- 
ment relief and after less than two months of the year has passed over $4,000 
of this amount has been expended. The average uninformed citizen is apt to 
consider industrial conditions from the standpoint of the condition of the stock 
market; others who have some knowledge of the labour market and watch index 
figures ‘published by the Ministry of Labour at Ottawa are apt to judge 
unemployment conditions by the index figures for employment. 

In actual fact neither the condition of the stock market nor the index figure 
for employment based on the relation of the number employed now in certain 
industries to the number who were employed in 1920 in similar industries can 
ae an accurate basis for an estimate as to the amount of unemployment in 
the city. 

Two factors contribute to unemployment, first and foremost the seasonal 
character of shipping, allied and other industries, secondly, the influx into the 
city of immigrants foreign and British, and the influx into Montreal of single 
men from other localities. Immigrant labour and labourers without families to 
support, whether immigrants or not, but who come into the city during the 
winter months, are as a rule willing to take a -lower rate of wage than the 
summer scale. They can afford to underbid the permanent resident of Mont- 
real with a family to support. It is not unnatural therefore that they should 
ageravate the problem of unemployment amongst the permanent residents. 

The situation is a serious one from the standpoint. of relief. On the one 
hand the creation of a permanent committee or department for the relief of 
the unemployed would tend to encourage dependence and discourage thrift and 
saving to tide over periods of unemployment which many wage earners ex- 
perience. 

On the other hand, failure to relieve real distress from unemployment has 
a disastrous effect on the morale, physical and frequently the mental health 
of the worker and his family and invariably results sooner or later in applications 
for hospital care, nursing care and relief in the home on account of sickness. 

A contributory scheme of compulsory unemployment insurance in which the 
employed, the employer, and the state participate such as exists in many 
countries to-day and in some individual industries as for example in the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, suggests the most reasonable and satisfactory 


' solution of the problem and your directors feel that this whole question is one 
' which deserves the earnest attention of the Board of Trade and Manufacturers 


Association. 
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In this connection one may well quote the well-known steel magnate, Charles 
M. Schwab, who in an address on the occasion of his retirement from the presi- 
dency of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers said in part as follows: 

There are reasonable wants of employees which they have a right to 
see satisfied as far as conditions of industry permit. 

I believe they include the payment of fair wages for efficient 
services; steady, uninterrupted employment; safe-guarding of their lives 
and health, good physical working conditions; a voice in the regulation of 
conditions under which they work; provision for them to lay up savings 
and to become partners in the business through stock ownership; and 
finally, some guarantee of financial independence in old age. 

The records of our own company illustrate the substantial progress 
which has been made in reducing these peaks and valleys. Whereas the 
high and low points of employment a few years ago fluctuated 50 per cent 
from the average, during the following years these fluctuations were 
steadily reduced until in 1926 the high and low points of employment 
aS measured by the payroll varied hardly 8 per cent from the average for 
the year. 

This regularity of work is not only of vital importance to employees 
but it has a far-reaching influence on good business. 

Even with good wages and steady employment the working man is 
likely to lack one factor essential to his fullest efficiency and greatest 
interest in the company by which he is employed. 

This factor is ownership. A sense of proprietorship affords a power- 
ful incentive to arouse interest in the performance of work. This prin- 
ciple has been the motivating influence of those who have been willing to 
take the risk incident to the building of all business. Its application to 
the wage earner in industry is relatively new, yet nowhere is the whole- 
hearted interest of human beings so necessary and vital to successful 
accomplishment. 


In the meantime as a temporary measure your directors suggest that the 
emergency unemployment relief committee, which has continued to function as 
the agent of the Family Welfare Association in the administration of the appro- 
priation already made, should be asked to carry on. In future years it is 
possible that an independent appeal for funds might be conducted outside of 
the regular appeal for the budgetted needs of the agencies for the purposes of 
unemployment relief. 

This policy suggests itself because:— 

1. The existence of a permanent fund for unemployment relief budgetted 
for and known to the public as such must tend to aggravate the problem. 

2. It is impossible to estimate in September of any year the requirements 
for unemployment relief for the following calendar year. 

3. The relief of distress from unemployment makes a strong appeal to the 
sympathy of well-to-do citizens who in winter time provided they have been 
advised of the fact that federation does not budget for unemployment relief and 
provided they realize the significance of the first two reasons as stated above, 
will gladly respond to further calls for this purpose. 


DEVELOPMENTS WITHIN THE AGENCIES DURING 1927 


Your directors call to your attention certain very satisfactory developments 
and activities of the agencies during 1927. 
THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
At less cost and at less than its budget appropriation this agency is reported 
to have cared for a very much larger number of children, and further, to have 
reduced the spread of contagious disease, by the substitution of foster homes 


for its receiving home. 
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THE EPILEPTIC INSTITUTE 


This agency has been amalgamated with the mental hygiene committee. 


THE VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES AND THE TYPHOID EPIDEMIC 


The health department of the city called upon this agency for emergency 
service at the time of the typhoid epidemic. Your directors authorized an 
extra appropriation for the service which cost $2,100 and saved many lives. 


THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 


Thanks largely to the generosity of Dr. Milton Hersey this agency is now 
possessed of a first-class well equipped summer camp. 


PROTESTANT INDUSTRIAL ROOMS 


This agency, having revised its book-keeping and costing system under the 
guidance of federation, has reached the point where it is now nearly self-support- 
ing. In 1927, to balance their budget they only required $654.21 of the $3,530 
set aside by federation for this purpose. 


PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION 


The persistent educational campaign of this association seems at last to be 
influencing the city aldermen, who appear to be unanimous in recognizing the 
need for more playgrounds. 


THE EDUCATION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The ignorance of the general public revealed at the time of the campaign 
as to the character of the work done by the agencies in federation and still more 
as to the insidious character of the social problems with which our agencies 
contend suggests that future success depends considerably upon the education 
of public opinion. 

To this end your directors have authorized the organization of a speakers’ 
bureau, an announcement of which will shortly be given to the al vas with a 
comprehensive list of speakers and subjects. 


RECRUITING FOR PERSONNEL OF BOARDS OF TRUSTEES 


If, as we have suggested in the preceding paragraph, the rank and file of 
our citizens are ill-informed about social work, a sure step towards bettering 
this situation would be to strengthen the personnel of the boards of trustees and 
committees of our social agencies. It is no easy matter to secure competent 
men or women to fill vacancies on boards of trustees. 

Your directors sincerely hope that our citizens will recognize the duty which 
devolves upon people of means and education in this question of service. Such 
problems as unemployment, housing, tuberculosis, venereal disease, recreation, 
feeblemindedness, can only be solved by people with capacity to learn, ability 
to form intelligent opinions and power to express those opinions in the right 
quarters. 

AN ADVISORY BOARD 


You will be asked at this meeting to confirm the action of your board in 

amending the by-laws to make provision for the creation of an advisory board. 

Federation is deeply indebted to such men as Mr. E. W. Beatty and Colonel 

Herbert Molson for their active interest in federation in the past; federation 

cannot afford to be without the means of securing their advice on questions in 

which the interests of federation are closely related to other interests in the 
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community. Mr. E. W. Beatty, Lord Atholstan, Sir Charles Gordon, Col. 
Herbert Molson, J. W. McConnell, C. W. Lindsay, Esq., and Sir Arthur Currie 
have already consented to act on the advisory board of which the chairman 
of the board of directors, chairman of the budget committee, and chairman of 
the executive committee will be ex-officio members, and your directors hope 
and expect that they will help materially to arrive at a solution of some of the 
problems which have been discussed in this report and which will be discussed 
in the report of the budget committee. 

In conclusion your directors wish to record their regret at the resignation 
of Mr. J. 8. Brierley who served so ably as chairman of the budget committee 
for five years and to welcome his successor, Mr. B. B. Stevenson, whose devotion 
to the work and broadminded viewpoint have already won for him the confidence 
of your board of directors and the approval of the officers of the agencies in 
federation, 

J. HOWARD T. FALK, 


For the board of directors. 
By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. I think it might be well for the Committee to know whom you have on 
the Board; have you a list of the members?—A. I am afraid I have not got 
that. I might mention Mr. Andrew Fleming; Mr. B. B. Stevenson is Chairman 
of the Budget Committee; Mr. C. E. Neill, the General Manager of the Royal 
Bank, is Chairman of the Board of Directors: General McCuaig has been very 
actively connected with it; Mr. Currie, of McDonald & Currie, Chartered 
Accountants, is another; Mr. George Lyman, an insurance man; Mr. Philip 
Fisher; Mr. P. A. Curry, Manager of the White Star Dominion Line, is 
on the Council. It is a responsible Committee; it is not an unimportant 
Committee. We have had men of high standing interested in our work. Sir 
Charles Gordon is interested in our work. 


By Hon. Mr. Heenan: 


Q. Have you come across many men who claimed to have been brought 
to this country through misrepresentation? What I have in mind is, that in 
some parts of England we have men addressing meetings in public squares, 
advising people to go to Canada with the promise of high wages and steady 
work?—A. This applies to my own personal experience. I have been in Liver- 
pool, and, on the streets running down to the Mersey I have walked up and 
down and seen pictures of the golden harvest of grain, but not of the severe 
winters. These people have not the faintest conception of what winter means, 
not even in terms of keeping warm, with coal in the house, or in the case 
of unemployment. I cannot say that I have come across direct cases of mis- 
representation. 


By Miss Macphail: 


Q. I have seen glowing pictures of homesteads, and while it was not stated 
that they were what the immigrant would shortly have, I would call them 
misrepresentations?—A. This is a very important thing, which was brought out 
in my recent trip to the Maritime Provinces, which I have just come from. 
Mr. Dalzell, a housing expert—some of you may know him by name; under 
their subsidized housing schemes in England, the average labouring man has a 
decent place in which to live. But out here, I do not need to describe the 
housing conditions in Montreal, or in Shacktown in Winnipeg, or on the Prairies, 
or in that beautiful subdivision almost along Shaughnessy Heights in Vancouver, 
where the most privileged and rich people in Vancouver live. That is becom- 
ing a very real factor in immigration to Canada, because people will not come 
to live in slums in Canada. Municipal and provincial governments have not 
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taken much recognition of the town planning work. There has been very 
little done to actually improve the housing conditions of the workers. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. Have you had any instances in Montreal where whole families have been 
living in one room?—A. Fifty per cent of the women who use our Day Nursery 
live with their families in one room. That was found as the result of a piece of 
research work done last. winter. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. To make that clear, do vou state that insufficient wages and unemploy- 
ment lead directly to the women having to go out to work to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes, and the taking of children out of school to go to work, 
and consequently sickness?—-A. I cannot talk about sickness. Nothing will 
reveal that but expensive research work; all I can say is that these conditions, 
according to our relief work, prevail all the time, and it is an absolutely regular 
thing for women whose husbands get out of work in the winter to go out to 
work in order to supplement the family income. 

Q. Have you any idea of the cost of sickness in Montreal? I know there 
was a big drive last year for the hospitals; have you any figures on that?— 
A.—You mean the total cost of sickness? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Yes, among all classes?—A. Well, perhaps the best figures I can give 
you are these, that apart from private charity, they are expending $1,500,000 
a year from the Public Charities Act. 


By Miss Macphail: | 

Q. Not on sickness?—A. They are paying that on public charities, not 

sickness, approximately $1,000,000; between $800,000 and $1,000,000 goes on 

sickness, definitely. Mr. J. W. McConnell raised $4,750,000 last year for our 

hospitals, and in spite of that they have to get $150,000 more. The cost of 
sickness is appalling. 


By Mr. Neill: 


Q. That does not include the cost of lower efficiency; not only is he not a 
consumer, but everybody who is connected with him is affected by it. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. If we had unemployment insurance, the amount required from the state 
to support such a scheme would not be by any means an addition to the burden 
the State has to carry?—A. I would say no, certainly not. 

Q. Will you extend that?—A. There is not any question in my mind but 
that unemployment insurance would obviate a great deal of distress brought 
about through unemployment. Not only would you have less people in the 
institutions and less people in receipt of relief; you would have all the service 
that results from it, and, as I think Miss Macphail said, you would have more 
efficient workmen. A plant, an industry, does not realize what its inefficiency 
is due to. They complain all the time about inefficiency, but they do not 
enquire as to why the inefficiency exists. You cannot work a _ half-starved 
horse, neither can you work a half-starved man. Until you have been right 
next the people and talked to them, know the way they live, the way they eat 
or the way they do not eat, you cannot talk in terms of efficiency; you cannot 
understand it. 
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By Miss Macphail: 

Q. Do you consider that families living in one room will be good citizens 
of any country?—A. No, it is the exception which proves the rule. You cannot 
expect it; it is not human that you should expect it, either from the standpoint 
of health, morals, decency or anything else. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 

Q. May I ask another question? Have you given any attention to the best 
means of setting up an unemployment scheme in Canada? We have some 
difficulties here on account of our British North America Act, and there may 
be some other difficulties because certain provinces would not respond sc 
readily. Have you thought as to whether it would be possible for one prov- 
ince to do it by itself, or a Dominion scheme, and in what way the Dominion 
scheme could be brought about?—A. I think that question should be put to 
an expert upon the subject. In 1912, I think it was the Dominion Government 
sent out a questionnaire in regard to old age insurance and old age pensions. It 
came to me amongst others, while I was at Winnipeg. We sent in a report 
recommending that it be established then and there, on a contribution basis, 
because there was comparatively little old age dependency at that time. We 
thought the probabilities were that the dominion government would come back 
and say that there was not enough old age dependency to justify them estab- 
hshing it. That is exactly what was said at the time. 

I feel, in regard to unemployment insurance, in exactly the same way. We 
are going through comparatively good times. Now is the time to start the 
thing, when lots of people can contribute. It must be on the basis of contri- 
bution by the employers and the employees, and the State. 


Byeiic. Neill: 


@. Have you any objection to the employees contributing?—A. Absolutely 
not. 

@. We had a witness here a few weeks ago, who said that it would work 
a hardship on the workers. It has been said that they could not make a con- 
tribution out of their present wages?—A. When the contribution is small, 
it is not serious you cannot pay a man less than a living wage, and it might 
throw emphasis on the necessity for higher wages. 

Q. The workman would get it back?—A. He would get it back anyway in 
imsurance. 


By Miss Macphail: 
@. He would be a better workman, because the fear of unemployment 
would be lifted from his mind?—A. Fear is the most awful feeling. 


The CuatrMAn: The feeling of the Committee was that he should con- 
tribute something. 


By Hon. Mr. Heenan: 


Q. You referred to the Dennison Company report. What report was 
that?—-A. This is the report of a delegation appointed in England to study 
conditions in the United States and Canada. 

Q. Appointed by whom?—A. By the British government. 

Q. Who were the principal members of the Committee?—A. Mr. William 
W. Mackenzie was the Chairman. The Committee was composed of business 
men entirely. 

Q. That report emanates from a place where unemployment insurance is 
in existence, in the United States?—-A. The Dennison Company was simply 
quoted in the report. Of course Mr. Dennison is a very exceptional man. 
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Q. I know the Company very well.—A. He simply said, “I am going to 
regularize my employment.” 

Q. Is that not a practical method of getting over some of the difficulties? 
—A. As I said before, Mr. Chairman, I feel that one of the advantages of a 
compulsory insurance scheme which made employers contribute would come 
from an attempt to regularize employment which Mr. Schwab says has been 
done. 

Mr. Ross (Kingston): We hear of difficulties we are labouring under, but 
remedial measures are what we want. 


By Mr. Woodsworth: 


Q. You mean we would have to have the Teverane of an unemployment 
insurance scheme before the employers would take action?—A. I spoke on 
Social Work and Industrial Conditions recently in five different parts of the 
Maritime Provinces, but I could not get a line of attention to what I said in 
the newspapers. 


By Mr. Johnstone (Cape Breton-North Victoria): 

Q. Where did you hold your meetings, in Saint John?—A. In the old stone 
church. 

Q. You should have had a good audience. Were you in Halifax?—A. Yes. 
The business men did not turn out. They do not think social work is im- 
portant, yet it is the only thing which can interpret the effect of economic and 
social conditions on labour. ) 

Q. Were you in Cape Breton?—A. Yes. I was in Sydney, and in some of 
the coal mining places around there. I was told in Sydney that if what I 
said at that meeting had been said two years ago, I would have been put in gaol. 


By Miss Macphail: 

@: Did you find conditions better in Glace Bay?—A. Decidedly so. I think 
it is a wonderful thing. There is an absolutely different feeling in Glace Bay 
also in Sydney since the change in Besco, not only on the part of the employers 
but the Shop Committees. In Sydney there was a formal Committee of Three: 
representing the Shop Committee at the steel plant; there were employers 
there, and the whole thing was talked over frankly. The Shop Committee came 
up to me afterwards and said that if I had talked that way two years ago 
I would have been put in gaol. The twelve and thirteen hour shifts have to 
go; they cannot go on. 


By Mr. Neil: 

Q. As a social worker, are you trying to base your whole statement on facts 
after taking a scientific viewpoint?—A. The social worker who renders the 
biggest service to his country is the man who, whilst not ignoring the humani- 
tarian standpoint, takes into consideration the conservation of the economic 
efficiency of the worker. Once employers wake up and treat their employees 
from that standpoint, we will have an absolutely different standpoint in their 
attitude to Labour. We as social workers are very largely to blame. We can- 
not get money out of the pockets of the employers for our work unless we tell 
why we want it. If we seek it on the basis of conserving industrial efficiency 
we will do better in the long run. 

The CuarrMANn: Are there any more questions? If not, we thank Mr. Falk 
for coming here and giving us his opinion upon these matters. 


(Witness retired.) 


Committee adjourned. 
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